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ry Hit’ ABDIEL, OF PEACE do not seem so very terrible when it needs, as it is said, only 


HE Army Bill has passed through the French Senate, 

a¥d in the whole Senate one man alone was found to 

vote @1d to speak against it. Among all those faithless 
Senaté-s M. Cuevauier alone was faithful to the truth that 
the “% mpire is peace.” The very man who uttered the senti- 
ment—.as foresworn it, and now asks for a million and a 
%Cof armed men to be placed at his disposal. But M. 
CHEV. TER is much more of a Wilkesite than Witkes him- 
self, and is determined, in spite of everything, to believe 
that the reign of the Napoxeons is the end of war. M. 
CHEVALIER is the very ideal of the Opposition speaker whom 
such a ruler as the Emperor loves, A Senate in which 
eversa single man has been found to say what he said is very 
difffvent from a Senate where all keep silence and merely 
regs ter the decrees of their master. He opposed, and he 
opposed honestly, enthusiastically, with an evident belief in 
what he said and a passion for the cause he advocated. But 
then all his opposition was on the side of the Emperor. 
It was in order that the Empire should be faithful to its 
traflitions that he wished that the Emperor should rely on 
the true source of strength, and should carry out views to 
which he has a thousand times proclaimed his adherence. 
An opposition of this sort is delightful to a wise sovereign, 
especially when it is sure to be wholly ineffectual. 

ly was the plague of the First Napotron’s life that he never 
could get such a man to oppose him as M. CHevavier. 
He was kept in a fever of irritation by finding that all 
ever speakers and writers were against him, and that 
all the speakers and writers who were for him were in- 
expressibly dull and tame. It must be a real satisfaction to 
his nephew that the only desire of an able and sincere oppo- 
nent is that he should be great in peace rather than in 
war. But as he has made up his mind to have a new 
Army Bill,. he has got one. It is very unpopular in every 
class and circle, except in that of the high authorities of the 
army, who hope now to be able to curl their moustaches 
in a satisfactory way as they pass Prussian Generals at 
Baden-Baden. The peasantry dislike the Bill altogether. 
They think it oppressive, harsh, and burdensome ; so much so 
that a special instrument of conversion has been invented 
to bring their minds into the right path; and a little 
tract sold for a trifle, and said to be written by the 
pen or under the command of the Emperor himself, has 
been distributed through the whole country, in which 
the reasons are stated why the Bill was necessary and 
wise. The peasants read this little work, but they read 
it as persons read advertisements of what is called “ Painless 
“Dentistry.” What is said may be all very clever and true, 
but still having a tooth out seems very dreadful. In the 
higher ranks, those who fear lest taxation should cripple 
industry observe that this Army Bill has its accompaniment 
in a Budget with a deficit, with a prospect of an expenditure 
permanently increased, and with a loan of seventeen millions 
sterling, of which all but a fraction is to be applied in some 
vague grand kind of military expenditure. M. CHEVALIER, 
however, produced no impression on the Senate, and pro- 
bably a large portion of those who voted against him were 
sincere in their decision. When a Government says 
that it must have this or that military force in order to 
maintain the dignity and safety of the country, very few 
persons like to incur the responsibility of opposing the appli- 
cation. And the French are now much moved by the natural 
consideration that they have paid and sacrificed so very much 
for a military despotism that it would be the silliest thing in 
the world to stop short just at the last, and to have the des- 
potism without the military strength which ought to make it 
respected and feared abroad. A little more severity in the 


this last addition to procure an army of which France shall be 
proud. 

M. Cueva.ier, however, had much to say that was of a 
more general import than the consideration of the particular 
measure under discussion. He asked the Senate to believe 
that peace was becoming more and more secure and perma- 
nent, and that there was really every year less reason to 
provide against war on a great scale. It is a question that 
concerns deeply the whole civilized world whether this is trae 
or not. Two of the reasons for thinking that the peace 
of the world becomes better and better assured, on which 
M. Cuevatier dwelt strongly, appear to us to a large 
extent well founded. What may be termed the Exhi- 
bition argument is only a silly way of putting a really 
just observation. All the flourishes about temples of peace 
and glorifications of bazaars were, for the most part, sheer 
nonsense ; but if the same thought is put soberly, it isindis- 
putable that, as nations are bound together by the ties of 
industry and trade, as nations begin to know each other 
better, to understand better the wants, difficulties, resources, 
the general strength and weakness of each other, they are 
much less inclined to go to war with each other. We cannot 
fancy going to war for a mere opinion in these days, and 
in order to put down the sentiments of the French or any 
other nation; for there is so much interchange of thought 
now in the civilized world that if certain strong opinions were 
held in France, they would probably be shared here, or at any 
rate a large number of Englishmen would try to understand 
them, and do justice to those who held them. We cannot, 
again, believe that a war could break out between France and 
England, or between the United States and England, without 
great opposition in both the countries concerned from those 
classes whose pecuniary interests are more especially bound 
up in the continuance of peace. But there was an argument 
urged by M. Cuevauier which seems to us of still greater 
importance, and which we are especially glad to hear from 
the lips of a Frenchman. He invited his hearers to 
notice that France was no longer supreme in Europe. It 
was, he said, very mischievous to France herself, and to 
Europe generally, that. there should be any supremacy of 
the sort, and the battle of Sadowa was thus almost as 
great a gain to France as to Prussia, We, in England, 
as M. Cuevavier truly observed, have long since made up 
our minds that supremacy in Europe isa thing which in old 
days we may have struggled for, and temporarily attained, 
but which we cannot have now, and which we in no way 
desire to have. It is much better and happier in every 
way that the great Powers of Europe should hold each 
other in check, than that first this and then that nation 
should try to be supreme, and should provoke other 
nations to fight in order to terminate its supremacy. So 
far, therefore, M. CuevaLier was right, we tlnnk, in saying 
that the prospects of peace were gradually improving ; but, 
unfortunately, there is a consideration the other way which 
makes us pause before we can hope that the military establish- 
ments of the great Euro nations during peace are likely 
to be much reduced. ‘I'he whole art of modern warfare is to 
be able to strike a sudden tremendous blow—to be ready at 
once, not only to attack, but to attack in enormous strength. 
The very disposition for peace makes nations long for short 
wars, and the way to have a short war is to be able to win 
a battle like Sadows within a month after war has broken 
out. It is said that the Prussian plan last spring, if war had 
then broken out, was to collect the whole forces available, 
and march straight on Paris. If we went to war with France, 
the aim of the French would be to deal us at once some 
heavy, effective blow, like the destruction of Plymouth or 
Portsmouth. If we went to war with the United States, . 


conscription, and a few more millions of fixed and floating debt, 


the first step taken by the Americans would be at’ once to 
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send a hundred thousand men into Canada, whither we should 
gradually send a regiment or two of the Guards to dislodge 
them. The Italians, at their late political crisis, were brought at 
once to a sense of their real position when they found how 
very easily the French could occupy any point of the Papal 
territory, and what few, ill-supplied, uncertain soldiers Italy 
could find at a moment’s notice for the same purpose. But 
to make or to resist sudden attacks of this kind involves an 
enormous outlay and great burdens during peace, and it is 
precisely because he insists that France ought to be in a posi- 
tion to make or resist such an attack, that the Emperor asks 
for that fresh expenditure of men and money which fills the 
ful soul of M. Cuevauier with so much vexation. 

It seems almost impossible for a Frenchman to confine him- 
self within moderate bounds when he is arguing, and he is 
led away irresistibly by the passion for great ideas on which 
he piques himself. M. Cuevarier could not be satisfied 
without drawing a quaint argument for peace out of specula- 
tion on the remote future. Within thirty-two years, he said, 
Russia and the United States will each have a population of a 
hundred millions, and if these two Powers unite they could sim- 
ply crush the whole of the rest of the civilized world. The only 
way to stave off the danger is for the rest of the civilized world 
to become united in itself. France and Prussia should never 
dream of such madness as going to war with each other. 
They ought to accumulate their forces until the year nine- 
teen hundred, and then join in using them against their 
two gigantic enemies. Speculations of this sort are amus- 
ing, but they exercise no practical influence whatever. We 
must, in human life and in human politics, admit that 
the evil of the day is sufficient for it, France cannot be 
diverted from thinking of the immediate consequences of 
Sadowa to herself by dreaming of what may happen in the 
next century. Ifwe once enter on remote possibilities there 
is no end to the futile speculations into which we are tempted 
to wander. We cannot really picture to ourselves what the 
United States would be with a population of a hundred 
millions. We do not know what ideas would prevail in it, 
what government would rule it, what policy would guide 
it. Wecan alittle better picture to ourselves what Russia 
would be like with a hundred millions of population, for 
we know that, to get such an accession of population in 
the time, it must go on absorbing new tribes in Western 
and Central Asia, or must have managed to incorporate a 
large slice of Turkey in its dominions. The latter it 
can scarcely do quietly, and without provoking a war 
during the very time when M. Cuevaier advises every 
one to keep the peace; and if Russia merely goes on 
adding to its list of nominal subjects new tribes of Asiatic 
barbarians, we can only wish it joy of them. M. Cuevaticr 
may, however, be right in thinking that a far-fetched specu- 
lation would tell well with his own countrymen, but 
to English critics it seems to weaken the general effect of what 
he said. It is impossible not to wish that France had not taken 
this great step towards a general increase of the armaments 
of Europe, and the whole plan of providing for new mili- 
tary forces in time of peace by loans entails a disastrous 
system of finance. Although the Emperor himself sincerely 
wishes for peace, yet there are moments when every despotic ruler 
is tempted to go to war, and the new Army Bill gives the ruler 
of France a gigantic instrument of war, which is entirely at his 
own disposal. But the Emperor wished for it, and he has 
had his way. France has no choice but to obey, and as the 
people get used to the burden they will bear it more patiently, 
and few of those who suffer most 2nder the Bill will remem- 
ber that M. Cuzvatier oppos2d it, or will be grateful to him 
even if memory happens to bring back his eloquent oration. 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


LL the advocates of limited or indefinite concessions to 

the United States have, in the recent controversy, 
assumed, probably not without reason, the existence in 
America of a strong and almost universal feeling of unfriend- 
liness to England. That the brooding hostility of one great 
nation to another involves danger to the more vulnerable 
State is sufficiently obvious; but there may be wide differ- 
ences of opinion both as to the extent and imminence of the 
risk, and as to the most effectual means of calming the irrita- 
tion which prevails. The actual or impending quarrel has 
the remarkable peculiarity of being entirely one-sided. After 
undergoing eighty years of vituperation, and six or seven years 
of incessant insult and menace, Englishmen have never, ex- 
cept on occasions of extraordinary provocation, cherished 
feelings of animosity to America. If injustice has been at 


any time committed on this side, it has been founded on error. 
while doubtful acts on the part of the American Government 
have always been interpreted by diplomatic and popular ex. 
pressions of challenge and defiance, It is possible that the 
unqualified submission which is recommended by some politi. 
cians—and which is entirely distinct from a readiness to acce 
the judgment of an impartial arbitrator on disputed points— 
might obtain the condonation, in any particular case, of the 
alleged offence; but it is assuredly not worth while to sacrifice 
English self-respect to American susceptibility unless the 
heavy price which must be paid is to be accepted in full dis- 
charge of all demands. If Lord Sran.ey, without waiti 
for the result of a reference to arbitration, were to admit 
that England, and every other State in Europe, had com- 
mitted a wrongful act in recognising the Federal blockade 
of the Confederate ports, and if he were also to acknowledge 
the liability of his Government for all damages caused by the 
Alabama, he might probably satisfy the immediate exigency 
of Mr. Sewarp ; but it is doubtful whether he would purchase 
even an intermission of the hostile words and acts which alarm 
the timid, and make prudent men anxious. There is nothing 
surprising in Mr. Morey’s statement that the rupture of the 
Alabama negotiations was welcomed by the most bitter ad- 
versaries of England with an eagerness proportionate to their 
enmity; and it seems to follow that, if one pretext for a 
quarrel had been removed, some new cause of offence would 
have been speedily discovered or invented. It might have 
been expedient to strengthen the hands of the friends of 
England, if such a party had existed; but the motives which 
induce reasonable Americans to desire the maintenance of 
peace are entirely unconnected with any disposition to run 
counter to popular prejudice. Mr. Newman Hatt indeed 
found, or believes himself to have found, during his recent visit 
to the United States, that in private society kindly sentiments 
towards the old country were still widely cultivated; but no 
such charitable feeling is ever publicly uttered in a book ora 
newspaper, a speech or a sermon. Americans of the better 
class are, in their personal relations, eminently amiable, hos- 
pitable, and generous; and Mr. Newman Hatt would have 
been cordially received even if he had not been justly es- 
teemed a dissentient from the political opinions which were 
erroneously attributed to his countrymen. It may perhaps 
have occurred to a zealous English partisan of America, asa 
curious national distinction, that there are no Lord Hosarrts 
in the United States. 


The American people are more unanimous in their profes- 
sions of anger against England than in their assignment of 
the causes of their wrath. Mr. Newman Ha v’s friends con- 
fined their complaints to the affair of the Alabama, while 
Lord Hoxart insists on the supposed wrongtulness of the 
Queen’s Proclamation; and Mr. Morey contends that Mr. 
Sewarn’s claim, if it is not instantly conceded, will inevitably 
be enforced on some favourable occasion. Other recent visitors 
to America are convinced that the general desire is not to ob- 
tain any specific reparation, but to humble England in revenge 
for the supposed sympathy which was felt for the South during 
the civil war. The object would have been partially attained 
by the extortion of diplomatic retractations and apologies, but 
many Americans, forming perhaps a majority of the popula- 
tion, prefer that existing disputes should remain open, in the 
hope that some English embarrassment may furnish an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying animosity. In the meantime every alleged 
injury, with the exception of the equipment of the Alalama, 
has been repaid tenfold in kind. The encouragement afforded 
by all parties to the Fenian conspiracy, the wild invectives 
of journalists and public speakers, and the unanimous vote of 
the House of Representatives for a Bill to abolish the laws of 
neutrality, are strorger proofs of hostility than the Proclama- 
tion of 1861, or than the more or less erroneous estimates 
which were formed in England of the comparative military 
resources of the North and of the South. ‘The hope of full 
revenge is to be gratified by the despatch of innumerable 
cruisers to plunder English commerce, under the flag of 
any nation which may be engaged in a war with England. 
Mr. CuanpLEr lately proposed in the Senate to select 
the Emperor of Asyssinia as the first ised belligerent, 
and he announced that whole fleets of armed vessels were 
ready to imitate, under Abyssinian colours, the exploits 
of the Alabama. Although the proposal was not seriously 
considered, a similar measure is contemplated as expedient 
whenever England goes to war with any civilized Power; 
but it is doubtful whether the nature of the menace 
has been fully considered, either by those who propose 
to carry it into effect or by their destined victims. 
Throughout the whole of the pending controversy it has 
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been assumed, by both Governments, that the wilful despatch 
a neutral of armed vessels for the service of a belligerent 
would furnish to the injured party a just cause of war. 
The dispute respecting the Alabama, and other ships which 
were equipped under different circumstances, turned ex- 
clusively on the facts of each separate case. The English 
Government never claimed, and the American Government 
never accused it of claiming, the right to arm Confederate 
cruisers in neutral ports. When New York shipowners talk 
of recouping their losses by fitting out whole squadrons of 
steamers to prey on English commerce, they threaten, not un- 
friendly or irregular neutrality, but open war. If the Govern- 
ment of Washington were to sanction the despatch of a single 
cruiser, it would already have resolved on a direct rupture; and 
therefore the danger to be apprehended is a declaration of war 
to be issued without any provocation except that which is 
already complete. It may be, in some instances, excusable in a 
weaker Power to reserve a grievance for some favourable 
rtunity, as Piedmont waited for a quarrel between France 
and Austria from 1849 to 1859, and as Italy waited for a 
1 between Prussia and Austria from 1859 to 1866. It 
H for the people of the United States to consider whether 
their dignity is consulted by politicians who, holding that 
they have a sufficient ground for war against England, 
forbear to exercise their right until they can secure the alli- 
ance of some foreign Power. The panic of English alarmists 
may perhaps be calmed by an inquiry whether it is probable 
that the American Government will engage in an unjust war 
of aggression. Every Englishman will readily admit that 
England would have more to lose than to gain in such a 
conflict, for the simple reason that Canada is within reach 
of the United States, while no American territory is, for 
any useful purpose, assailable by England. The possible 
conquest, by a foreign Power, of a great and loyal colony 
would undoubtedly be a national mortification, but the 
material loss would be insignificant. In a maritime war the 
English navy would hold its own, and the injury to commerce 
would be reciprocal, and perhaps equal. The utmost that 
American hostility could accomplish would be the acquisition, 
by mere force, of a province, which would be justly and per- 
manently disaffected to the lawless conqueror. If American 
agitators have any solid meaning in their threats, they must 
intend to invade the English dominion in Canada. The danger 
is real and considerable, but it is not so immeasurable as to 
justify a panic. ‘The more enthusiastic among English parti- 
sans of the United States seem always to believe that American 
statesmen have no conscience; but they go too far when they 
assume that the objects of their admiration are as impolitic 
as they are unscrupulous. 


A war with England would involve an enormous addition 
to the army, to the navy, and to the national debt of the 
United States. When the maintenance of the Union was at 
stake, the American Government surprised the world by the 
unlimited resources in men and money which were available 
for the struggle. Recruits were always forthcoming, although 
in the latter part of the war each soldier cost, in addition 
to his pay and rations, about fifteen hundred dollars in 
the shape of bounties; and loans and taxes were voted by 
Congress as fust as they were demanded by the Presipent. If 
the same issue were once more raised, former sacrifices would 
be repeated or exceeded; but the evils of war and of debt 
have been better understood since the peace, and it is scarcely 
probable that new burdens would be readily assumed for the 
purpose of wreaking an irrational vengeance, or even of ac- 
complishing an unjust conquest. The weight of taxation is 
severely felt, and all attempts to discharge the principal of the 
debt will for the present probably be abandoned. The 
revenue which Congress will consent to levy will only be suffi- 
cient to provide for the expenses of administration, and for the 
interest of the debt. A war with England would deprive the 
Government of the greater part of its Customs’ receipts, while 
it would render a large addition to the revenue indispensable. 
The credit of the United States will always be negotiable on 
more or less onerous terms; but at present American securities 
pay about eight per cent. to a purchaser, and the growing 
popularity of repudiation will not increase the confidence of 
the Money-market. If the honour or interest of the count 
were engaged in a quarrel, the people of the United States 
would not wait to count the cost; but serious politicians will 
consider the consequences before wantonly commencing a 
mere war of spite. Canada would not be surrendered 
without a struggle which would tax even the undoubted 
energies of the invader; and if British North America were 
ultimately wrested from the Crown, England would have in 
turn become invulnerable to American attacks. It would 


be imprudent to taunt a great and high ted nation with 
the limits which are iaspened by circumstances oo on its means 
of offence, but it is not unnecessary to reassure a peaceful 
community against the vague fear which has been inspired 
in some quarters by American menaces. The unfortunate 
animosity which prevails may perhaps be incurable; yet it 
seems but just to assume that there are some minds in America 
which are open to argument, and that it may not be absolute! 
useless to examine the real grounds of a resentment whi 
was never anticipated or wilfully provoked. Appeals to reason 
may not improbably fail in their effect, but humble depreca- 
tion of a revenge which is assumed to be just will only invite 
aggression. Recent history fades so rapidly from the memory 
in stirring times that the conduct of the English Government 
and people at the commencement of the civil war is perhaps 
but imperfectly understood. On a future occasion it may 
perhaps appear that the moral justification of the national 
— was even more complete than the diplomatic 
apology. 


MR. MILNER GIBSON AND HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


M* MILNER GIBSON has been attending a meeting of 
his constituents at Ashton-under-Lyne, to give, what is 
termed, an account of his stewardship. He spoke with 
volubility, fulness, and confidence on a great variety of poli- 
tical topics, and he seemed to know so much about everything, 
and to be so sure of all he knew, that one of his hearers was 
prompted to ask him how it happened that Mr. Gipson spoke 
so little last Session when the Reform Bill was under discus- 
sion. His views were sound and grand, but his performances 
in Parliament had been meagre. Mr. Gisson prudently for- 
bore to reply. Most people could easily supply the answer, 
which they would think a simple one, and would say 
that Mr. Gisson probably did not speak much last Session 
on Reform because he had nothing to say which any 
one cared to hear. But we there is another 
reason of a more private, or at any rate local, kind. He 
has been spoilt by Ashton-under-Lyne. He finds there 
an auditory such as he can find nowhere else. The House 
of Commons cannot be got to see that perpetual fun in his 
remarks which is apparent to his enthusiastic constituents. 
There never were such nice persons to address as these 
Ashton Liberals. They will enjoy, and laugh at, everything. 
The whole of Mr. Grsson’s speech as reported is studded 
with parentheses indicating that his hearers interrupted 
him with laughter. Now we can judge for ourselves what 
his jokes were like. They are reported in print, and 
any one can read them, and, after reading them, we may 
fairly say that Mr. Gisson is the luckiest man in the whole 
House of Commons, and that constituents who could see 
anything to laugh at in what he said are perfectly invaluable. 
Nothing is so pleasant as to have to address an audience 
brimful of merriment, and ready to catch the point of a joke 
before it is made. Mr. Gisson said that the Parliamentary 
system seemed out of joint. His audience thought this in the 
highest degree funny, and laughed. He went on to say that 
the Tories obtained office by opposing Reform, and retain 
office by supporting it, and his audience laughed again. We 
should not have thought there were any human beings who 
could have found anything novel and comic in a platitude 
which must have been publicly uttered at least several hun- 
dred times since last August; but the Ashton people are like 
the guests at a dinner-party who roared with amusement when 
Tueopore Hook asked for *“‘mustard,” and they can find a joke 
in anything. They even thought it droll when Mr. Grsson 
went on to say that Mr. Bricut had really more to do with 
the Reform Bill than Mr. Disragtt had. All this only brings 
home to us more and more strongly the great truth, which is 
of cardinal importance in politics, that the provinces are not 
to be judged by London. It is far too much the habit of 
those who live in the metropolis to assume that the inhabitants 
of provincial towns have the same notions and feelings, and 
measure men and things by the same standards, that prevail in 
London. No mistake could be greater. When a fixed idea 
gets into the provincial mind it is imeradicable. For some 
unknown reason, the people of Ashton think Mr. Ginson a 
humorous, comical man. ‘They are not to be shaken in that 
opinion. They stick to it, and act upon it; and they laugh 
at and applaud and make merry over that new, preguant, 
witty conceit of their representative that the Tories retain 
office by supporting the Reform Bill. 

To the non-provincial mind the whole point and value of 
Mr. Gisson’s speech, so far as the most complimentary criticism 
can attach either point or value to it, seems to lie in quite the 
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opposite direction. It is instructive, and almost worth reading, 
because it sums up the commonplace thoughts of a common- 
place Liberal. It enables us to see how things are likely to 
go, so far as the opinions of the ordinary unimaginative 
Liberal are likely to determine their going. When we read 
the speeches of Mr. Bricut or Mr. GLapsTONE we can never 
be sure that what they tell us does not in some measure 
spring from the impulses of a sanguine and enthusiastic 
genius. But we are quite certain that there are no dis- 
turbing influences of the kind when we read what Mr. Ginson 
has to say. His thoughts on a subject like Reform are 
pretty nearly what the thoughts of the Liberal party will be 
in the next few years; and as this party will necessarily be very 
powerful, we can guess with tolerable accuracy how the next 
Parliament will regard the Reform Bill that will have called it 
into existence. A more dreary prospect, for those who believe 
in safeguards, it would be difficult to conceive. Mr. Ginson 
is strong against the rate-paying clauses; he denounces the 
representation of minorities; he is vehement for the Ballot, 
and he is equally vehement against villages being permitted 
to continue sending members to Parliament. He is also 
against the hard and fast line of a 12/. rating in counties, 
and said that the county franchise must be lowered, and that 
the present limit rests, according to the confession of the 
Conservatives themselves, upon no principle. We will 
leave aside for the present the much vexed question of 
the representation of minorities. The arguments for it do 
not appear to us to be convincing; but Liberals who are un- 
questionably liberal, and Conservatives who are unques- 
tionably intelligent, uphold the principle on which it is based, 
and it may be lett to experience to show how the system 
works, and whether a new Parliament will like it or not. 
But, on the other points, it is a serious matter to look forward 
to the pressure which Mr. Gipson and all the throng of un- 
imaginative, commonplace Liberals will put on the Govern- 
ment that shall attempt to guide the new Parliament. In 
the face of it can it be expected that the ratepaying clauses 
will endure? It may be well urged that there is no shadow 
of argument for them, and that no theoretical difference 
can be drawn between a poor man paying the rate-collector 
regularly and a poor man paying his baker regularly. He 
does but discharge one of the few debts which his slender 
credit enables him to contract. But this, we own, is merely 
a matter of opinion. What is more than a matter of 
opinion is, that all Liberal leaders, from the head to 
the tail, from Mr. Guapstone to Mr, Gipson, are against the 
continuance of the ratepaying clauses. The electors cannot 
wish them to continue; the owners of property, the municipal 
authorities, the collectors, are all dead against them. The only 
use of them is to persuade a few persons like Mr. GatHorNE 


Harpy that they put a little Conservative seasoning into the | 


democratic soup which they found themselves obliged to make ; 
and, when this very small and transitory purpose is served, 
the clauses will die away as quickly and surely as the smiles 
died away on the cheeks of the Ashton electors when Mr. 
Gipson left off speaking. A new redistribution of seats 
and a lowering of the county franchise will inevitably follow. 
Whether a distinct move for the Ballot also will be intro- 
duced into a new Parliament it is more difficult to say, 
for the Liberal party is not quite united on the subject. 
But Mr. Gibson showed that, when he advocated it, he was 
prepared to advocate it on other than the old grounds. 
A new style of argument about the Ballot will, we hope, 
be adopted on both sides. The only question of any im- 
portance is, whether its results would be beneficial. ‘That 
it is un-English is immaterial. Nothing can possibly be 
more English than for nearly the whole population of a 
borough to get drunk on the day of an election, but this does 
not make it a good custom. If, as Mr. Ginson says, quiet, 
honest voters of all parties, and Conservatives as much as 
Liberals, would benefit by it, if there would be Jess corruption, 
drunkenness, and bribery at elections if the Ballot were in- 
troduced, then let us hope the Ballot will soon be an English 
institution ; and if this is not true—and it has not yet been 
proved to be true—then let us keep things as they are now. 


Mr. Givson had also something to say about Ireland, and 
here again what he said was worth noticing, because it indi- 
cates the spirit and tone in which the ordinary commonplace 
Liberal will approach that great question of dealing with the 
Irish Church which we must all approach before long. 
Mr. Gisson was entirely against using the revenues of the 
Irish Church to pay the priests. This might have been a good 
plan once, he said, but it is out of date now. He thinks 
that the right plan is to take away all endowments from 
all religious bodies in Ireland. That Mr. Gipson thinks so 


will probably not produce the slightest shade of alteration 
in the opinion of any single person who thinks that the 
proper thing is for the State to pay the priests. But it ma: 
very considerably affect their views as to the probability of 
carrying such a proposal. Even those who do not think that 
the priests ought to be paid must acknowledge that the ar- 
guments in favour of paying them are very strong, and that 
a large proportion of those who can make the most pre- 
tence to statesmanship among us are in favour of sett]j 

the question in this way. But where is the motive power 
to come from by which the plan could be carried in Par- 
liament? The priests do not wish to be paid. In time 
they might come to think more favourably of the project, 
and their fortitude might not hold out against the tempta. 
tion of a handsome sum of ready money being offered to 
them year by year. But, at any rate, they will not agitate 
for the payment now. On the contrary, they will oppose it, 
and proclaim loudly that they do not wish to be paid. The 


Irish Protestants will not be very eager to force on their ad. 


versaries money which they have till now believed to be 
rightfully their own ; and in England and Scotland the great 
bulk of Protestants will exclaim loudly against giving money 
to propagate error. Those, too, who dislike all endowments 
given by the State to religious bodies will, of course, be 
against a proposal so alien to their feelings; as also 
will be those who think that all money given to priests 
is so much of pure waste. All this has been for some 
time obvious, and has been often said. But we can now 
go a step further. We can anticipate that the ordinary 
commonplace Liberal will be strongly against the project. 
He cannot find anything to harmonize with his views and 
feelings in the notion of the State paying priests in order to 
control them. It is too recondite, too far-fetched, too nearly 
allied to statecraft for him. He prefers the easier, simpler, 
more comprehensible system of giving nothing to anybody. 
Mr. Gipson is an excellent type of this sort of person, and 
what he said on the head of Ireland seemed to meet with the 
approval of his audience. He certainly cheered them with a 
capital joke by saying that he wished that he, Mr. Gissoy, 
could personally convert the whole of Ireland, and they 
naturally enjoyed this very much. But it was not only, so 
far as we can gather, the merry thought that tickled them; 
they thought he was right; and in the settlement of the dif- 
ficult question of what to do with the revenues of the Irish 
Church the opinion of places like Ashton will have great weight, 
not only because of the importance of such places, but 
because their influence will not, apparently, be counter- 
balanced by any strong opinions the other way. 


THE CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 


HE Directors and Auditors of the Caledonian Company 
have severally published comments on the Report of 

the Committee of Investigation; and, as might have been 
expected, they dispute the justice of the proposed readjust- 
ment of their accounts. The controversy is so far interesting 
that it turns almost entirely on the principles of railway 
finance, as both parties assert or admit the accuracy of the 
disputed items, although they differ as to the appropriation of 
charges. ‘The dispute affects a sum of 179,161/. 18s. 24d.; 
but it is not denied that the amount, including the odd 
halfpenny, has been spent for the purposes of the undertaking. 
If the Directors and Auditors were wrong in charging the 
payments to the capital account, the dividends for two years 
past have exceeded the net earnings of the railway; but it is 
contended that the apportionment of outlay has been strictly 
conformable both to the general practice of Railway Com- 
panies and to theoretical accuracy. The Auditors add the 
personal argument that the accountants must have recently 
changed their opinion, inasmuch as they have themselves 
approved, in auditing the accounts of certain other Com- 
panies, of the principles which they advise the Committee of 
Caledonian Shareholders to condemn. ‘Ihe statement, if it is 
correct, may perhaps impair the authority of the accountants; 
but when professional opinion changes, the presumption is in 
favour of its latest conclusions. As no dishonesty is imputed 
to the Directors or officers of the Caledonian Company, it is 
only necessary to determine whether they have kept their 
accounts on an erroneous system. The question is important 
to the shareholders, as a decision on one side or the other would 
represent a difference of thirty or forty per cent. in the selling 
price of their property. No person who has ever held a rail- 
way share is likely to adopt the newfangled doctrine that all 
the outlay of every Company should be provided directly 
from revenue. If an estate producing ten thousand a year can 
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be considerably improved by an expenditure of ten thousand 
pounds, a judicious owner will procure and employ the neces- 
sum, without thinking it requisite to subject himself and 
his family to temporary starvation. The land, like a railway, 
is worth nothing but for its produce, nor has the owner, as 4 
any available fund at his disposal except the actual or antici- 
income; but if he has farm-buildings to erect and wet 
soil to drain, it may be in the highest degree prudent to 
draw on his capital account. If, indeed, a man saves three- 
fourths of his income to invest in purchases or improvements, 
he will be so much the richer; but Railway Boards are not 
justified, as trustees, in imposing on their shareholders the 
sacrifices which a private capitalist is at liberty to assume to 
himself. If the 179,161/. 18s. 24d. properly belonged to 
revenue, the Directors would have been guilty of a breach of 
duty in applying the sum to the erection of stations or the 
purchase of engines. 


The Caledonian Directors quote at length, in justification of 
their own conduct, a despatch addressed in 1864 by Sir C. 
Woop to the Viceroy of India, on the question of placing to 
capital or revenue account certain charges incurred by the 
East Indian Railway Company. The document is entitled to 
attention, both on account of the great financial experience of 
the Secretary of State, and because the decision affected, not 
two different columns of a balance-sheet, but the respective 
rights and liabilities of the Government of India and of the 
East Indian Railway Company. An apportionment between 
two independent parties, having separate though not conflict- 
ing interests, is likely to be more carefully considered than 
the scientific distribution of a single set of accounts. The 
Government of India, having guaranteed the payment of 
interest on the sum expended on the railway, had nearly 
the same motive with the shareholders for keeping down 
the capital account; and Sir C. Woop’s despatch contains 
an official adjudication on the whole matter in dispute. He 
directs the Governor-GENERAL to allow as items of capital 
outlay the cost of some engine-lighting furnaces, and of the 
conversion of a blind siding into a through siding; and he 
adds that the expense of all new constructions, and of all addi- 
tions to existing works, is to be charged in future to the same 
account. In the same manner and for the same reasons the 
substitution of iron sleepers for wood, and the addition of new 
carriages and engines to the locomotive stock, is to be debited 
to the capital account, while the railway itself, and the rolling 
stock, are to be maintained and replaced from revenue only. 
It is, indeed, surprising that any doubt should have existed as 
to propositions so simple. As the works and the plant can 
only be provided in the first instance out of capital, it is the 
most xrbitrary of assumptions that the purchase ought to be 
completed before the line is opened. As Sir C. Woop ob- 
serves, increasing traflic always necessitates fresh outlay; and 
the final closing of a capital account, either at the opening of 
the line or at any other given period, would, if it were pos- 
sible, be fraught with injury to all parties. When steel rails 
are laid down instead of iron, the difference of expense is as 
much a part of the cost of construction as the original price 
of the inferior material. Mr. Hawksnaw is practically right 
in his opinion that it is better to err in overcharging revenue 
than in relieving income at the expense of capital; but it is 
stil more certain that it is better not to err in either 
direction. 


One of the largest items which the Caledonian shareholders’ 
accountants propose to charge to revenue is a sum of 28,6761. 
for the renewal of bridges, by the substitution of stone and 
iron for timber. The engineer had estimated the differ- 
ence of cost between the old and new materials at 52,000. ; 
and the Board has, in fact, only charged 31,000/. to capital. 
In this case, therefore, the error has, according to Mr. 
Hawksuaw, been in the right direction; and the account- 
ants, as was acknowledged by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Investigation at the meeting held this week at 
Glasgow, have evidently been misled as to the facts of the 
case. A more doubtiul charge relates to the renewal 
of the permanent way of the Scottish Central Railway, 
which was purchased by the Caledonian Company in 
1865. It is admitted on all hands that renewals are in 
ordinary circumstances chargeable to revenue, but the Direc- 
tors appear to have known that the line was in bad repair, 
and to have treated the first expense of setting it in order as 
part of the purchase-money. In this and in other disputed 
cases, their intentions had been approved, on full explanation, 
by the sharehokders; but it is, on the whole, desirable that 
Boards should, like Ministers of State, be held responsible 
even for a policy which. they have persuaded the assemblies 
to which they are responsible to adopt. Non-shareholders or 


possible purchasers are much more nearly interested than 
the proprietors in the accuracy of railway balance-sheets. 
The shareholders, in the absence of fraud, receive the 
earnings of the railway, either in cash or in the shape 
of improvement to their property; but if the dividend is 
fed at the expense of capital, the Share List becomes a delu- 
sion. It is unpleasant to find that honest and well-informed 
persons can deduce from the same figures results which would 
make a difference of forty per cent. in the Caledonian divi- 
dend. At present the Directors and Auditors have the best 
of the argument; but shareholders would prefer that their 
incomes, and the value of their property, should not depend 
on a prejudice or a crotchet. The Directors of the Brighton 
and South Coast Company have lately discussed the contro- 
versy between capital and revenue in a Report which would 
have commanded more respect if it had been written in a 
tone less controversial.and angry. The Brighton Directors 
seem to think that all outlay on old lines ought to be 

to revenue; but in calmer moments they would probably be 
satisfied with the harmless proposal of their Auditors, that all 
proposals for fresh outlay of capital should be submitted to 
the shareholders. 

The premium account, which has provided for the interest 
of unproductive capital expended on new lines, presents some 
doubtful features. The money is derived from the issue of 
stock, and it certainly forms a portion of the capital. The 
most prudent English Railway Companies pay out of their 
revenue interest on all unproductive capital, or, in other words, 
the Company taxes itself in anticipation of future earnings. 
When the stock, including the prospective addition, is consider- 
ably above par, a proportionate allotment of new capital gives 
a bonus to every shareholder, and it may be worth while to 
risk a fractional reduction of dividend for the sake of enlarging 
a profitable investment. If the Caledonian Company had 
issued its new shares at par, there would have been no 
premium account, inasmuch as the premiums would have 
passed straight into the pockets of the shareholders. The 
course which was actually adopted produced nearly the same 
result, by saving the shareholders from the charge for interest 
as long as the new stock continued to be unproductive. On 
the whole, the Caledonian Board have incurred little discredit 
in consequence of the recent inquiry. The accusations 
which gave rise to the investigation have been disproved, and 
on the substituted issue they may perhaps obtain a favourable 
verdict from their constituents. It is in the highest degree 
improbable that any body of proprietors should reopen closed 
accounts for the purpose of replacing a sum claimed for 
capital which has already been distributed as dividend. 
To other charges urged by the Committee of Investi- 
gation, the Directors reply that, although the purchases of 
the Scottish Central and of the Great North of Scotland 
lines may not have been directly profitable, they were 
necessary measures of protection against rival Companies. 
It is perfectly true that the Edinburgh and Glasgow Company 
had frequently attempted to secure the possession of the 
Scottish Central; and when the key of a large district is in 
the hands of one Company, no legislative provisions will 
ensure to a rival equal competition. The late treaty with 
the North British Company will probably meet with the 
approval of the Caledonian shareholders, and it is not the 
fashion at present to consider the interests of the public. 
Amalgamations of lateral and competing lines mean higher 
rates, fewer and slower trains, and general indifference to the 
accommodation of a district; but it is extremely probable 
that the establishment, by the two great Scottish Companies, 
of a common purse will increase the future dividends. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET, 


Se fact that M. Macne’s first Report after his resumption 
of office contains a proposal for a loan is one for which 
the Minister is not altogether responsible. For years the 
financial condition of France has been ripening for a loan, and 
the vast increase in the military expenditure has only accele- 
rated the process. If M. Foun had lived, and had continued 
in office, he could scarcely have postponed the necessity of 
borrowing, for even he would have inevitably failed to shake 
the determination of the Emperor to add to the military 
strength of the country in the face of the organization of 
Germany. The opposition to the proposed increase in the 
severity of the conscription addressed itself to the method by 
which the desired development of the army was proposed to 
be effected; but, on the mere financial question, an over- 
whelming majority of the nation would probably have approved 
of any amount of expenditure upon riled cannon, Chasse; dts, 
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and other military preparations, So it was rather M. Mayes 
misfortune than his fault that it fell to him to propose a loan. 
He has fulfilled with admirable perspicacity the duty of ex- 
plaining why a loan is wanted; and, indeed, he has so far 
travelled (perhaps unavoidably) beyond his brief as to make 
it evident, not only that.a loan must be raised now, but that 
an ever-recurring series of loans must be the normal policy 
of a Financial Minister under the Empire. The Report on 
the present situation and future prospects of the Imperial 
Exchequer is instructive, if not cheerful. The floating debt 
is once more getting heavy—too heavy, probably, to float 
without support. The amount has almost returned to the fatal 
milliard which first frightened the Emrrror into summoning 
M. Fovutp to his assistance. That sagacious banker saw at 
once the necessity of reducing a mass of floating liabilities 
which had reached the formidable sum of 40,000,000/., and his 
declared policy was never to let the unfunded debt rise again 
to more than a fraction of that amount. However, it did rise, 
as most foreign observers foresaw that it must, and before the 
close of M. Foutp’s administration it had all but touched its 
old amount. Another loan was clearly looming on the 
horizon, and the Prussian difficulty, with the expense which 
it has entailed and will entail on France, has destroyed the 
last hope of postponing another appeal to credit. 


The mere fact that the time has come for once more wiping 
off old scores, and starting afresh with the burden of an addi- 
tional mortgage, by no means expresses the whole gravity of 
the situation. This only proves that the expenditure of 
France has been in excess of her income for several years. 
But the future looks blacker than the past. In the midst 
of every financial trouble French Ministers have always 
hitherto been able to show a balanced Budget some two 
years hence. It is true these calculations have always been 
disappointed by what M. Macne calls événements de force 
majeure, but still they have been more or less plausible when 
first propounded. ‘The disorder has now got beyond all this, 
and M. Maexr does not pretend to see a surplus at any future 
period, however remote. He deals with the Budgets of three 
years—the rectified Budget of 1867, and the prospective 
Budgets of 1868 and 1869. A bad harvest, and other adverse 
influences not confined to France, have reduced the proceeds 
of taxation for 1867 by more than 1,000,000l. below the 
estimates. Foreign affairs have led to an increased expendi- 
ture on munitions of war, and in the occupation of Rome, 
which, with some other comparatively small excesses, leaves a 
deficit on the year of 7,500,000/. The Corps Législatif, as 
M. Maene says, las recognised the impossibility of bringing 
this sum te account in the Budget. In other words, France 
cannot be asked to submit to the taxation required to cover 
the deficit, and a loan is the only remaining resource. 


This is not the end of M. Maane’s difficulties. When he 
has got rid of the accumulated deficits represented by the 
floating debt, with last year’s large addition to the amount, he 
will still have to deal with foreseen and acknowledged deficits 
in years to come, In the year now commenced he calculates 
that the income and expenditure of the ordinary Budget will be 
balanced with a surplus of 4,000,000/., instead of 5,000,000/. 
as estimated a year ago. These figures of course prove 
nothing except the fact of a miscalculation already admitted 
to the extent of 1,000,000/.; for it is enough to say that the 
custom in France is to set down 400,000 men as the strength of 
the army provided for by the ordinary Budget, leaving, accord- 
ing to the views of the present day, almost as many more 
men to be brought to the account of the extraordinary 
Budget, besides charges for public works, railways, and 
telegraphs, for Algeria, and for many other purposes, among 
others a special outlay on the armament of the fleet. The 
year 1869 comes out no better on paper. The surplus 
on the ordinary Budget is guessed at 2,500,000/., which we 
may assume will not be found too low unless M. Maene’s 
estimates are very different in character from any that 
have preceded them; and there will be the same continuous 
demand for money to meet the expenses of half the army, 
and the other charges which are carried to the extraordinary 
account. Taking the two years together there will be 
6,500,000/. to raise for all these purposes. M. Macne 
does not venture to estimate in detail the amount of these 
so-called extraordinary charges. He is content to say that 
for the two years they will exceed the 6,500,000/. carried 
from the ordinary Budgets by not less than 4,000,000/., and 
this, so far as we can gather, without reckoning the enor- 
mous additional expense which the new law on the organi- 
zation of the Army must entail. If we were to put at 
10,000,0001, a year the cost of doubling the French army, 
we should probably be within the mark ; so that in the next 


two years, apart from all unforeseen contingencies, it would 


seem, from M. Maene’s calculations, that not less than: 


24,000,000/. of deficit will have to be added to the existing 
debt. 

M. Fovutp’s device of separating the ordinary from the 
extraordinary Budgets purported to be based on the principle 
of carrying to the credit of the extraordinary Budget the 
ordinary surplus, and all other chance windfalls of the year 
and then spending so much, and so much only, as was found 
to be available. There was a certain amount of claptrap in 
the plan, because it happened, at the time when the system 
was adopted, that there were remains of old war-loans, 
tribute-money from China, and various other important sums 
about to fall in, so that for the first few years the extra- 
ordinary Budget was really kept supplied by extraordinary 
funds. But M. Maene has now to deplore the total loss of 
such resources. ‘The only little windfall he can reckon on 
during the next two years is 80,000/. payable by Cochin 
China, and nothing is left to cover the vast expenditure con- 
templated, except the problematical surpluses of the ordinary 
Budgets. In order to reduce the floating debt to reasonable 
proportions—say, to 15,000,000. or 20,000,000/.—and to cover 
the expenses of the next two years, even on the assumption of 


peace, between 40,000,0001. and 50,000,000/. will some day | 


or other have to be borrowed. What M. Macne proposes 
is, to effect a loan of 17,500,000/., which will no doubt keep 
the State machinery going for some time longer, though 
there will be little or nothing available for the floating debt, 
which is much more likely to increase than to diminish, 
M. Manz is probably right in prophesying that the abundance 
of capital (or, as we should prefer to say, the slackness of 
demand for it) will ensure the success of the operation, 
The Emperor will get the money he asks for, and will have 
to ask again in another year or two. A loan, says the Finance 
Minister, is always a grave measure; but the gravity of his 
present proposal consists in this, that it is a loan, not to meet 
the expenses of war, or any other exceptional outlay, but to 
cover the deficits which are calculated beforehand as the in- 
evitable consequences of the policy of the day. What France 
is now asked to do isto approve a deliberate project of expend- 
ing, in future, from 10,000,000/. to 15,000,o00/. more than 
her income, and filling up the void by loans. This is the 
meaning of the present loa, and if it signifies nothing else, 
it does signify a policy reckless of everything beyond the 
immediate future. ‘There is no permanence in a system 
based on annual deficits deliberately incurred, and it is an ill 
omen for the Empire that a Minister of Finance who has to 
provide for a large increase of expenditure does not dare to 
hint at increased taxation on the one hand, or at retrench- 
ment on the other. The deficits of France will, on this 
system, soon be as continuous and as large us those of Italy, 
without the excuse of poverty and disorganization which Italy 
can plead. Even during the Ministry ot M. Founp there was 
a marked progress in this fatal direction; but all restraint 
seems now to be abandoned, and a vast acceleration must be 
looked for in the downward course. <And all nations are more 
or less concerned in the stability of French finance. <A defi- 
cient revenue is often regarded as a guarantee for peace, but 
there is nothing reassuring in the commencement of a system 
of loans for the avowed purpose of keeping up an army which 
the ordinary resources of the country cannot support. 


ENGLAND AND ITS FOREIGN OFFICE. 


yee Foreign Office is one of the few departments of the 
public service which are left to perform a mass of interest- 
ing work without continual interference from the country. 
Probably its superior knowledge of geography gives it a pull 
over the public. With the exception of individual members of 
the mercantile world, whose business introduces them to the use 
of the globes, the British nation is not especially powerful at 
geography. It goes on Lord MaLmesbury’s great theory, which 
may be termed a royal road to geography, that knowledge of 
reference is knowledge in itself. An Atlas with an index is its 
inexhaustible resource. If a war, an insurrection, a hurricane, 
or a volcanic eruption occurs anywhere, the Englishman feels 
that in five minutes he can look it up, and tind out where 
the sufferers are for whom he is going to subscribe his money. 
Except for such occasional researches he cannot boast that he 
knows or cares much about distant lands. Every other 
five years the nation is alarmed by some startling account of 
Russian intrigues in Central Asia, and it is understood that 
an Eastern crisis is on the cards. We do nvt believe that 
we are doing injustice to the great middle-class by asserting 
that the intelligence usually produces very little more than a 
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vague sense of geographical ignorance in most of them. They 
are prepared, if necessary, to do their duty, or even to go to 
war for Central Asia; but they would not like on a sudden to 
be cross-examined too closely as to the local habitation of the 
Russian intrigues, or to be driven into a corner about the 
rivers and watersheds of any outlandish region. That Con- 
stantinople is the key to the overland route they believe, 
because the newspapers are always saying so; but no 
one knows or cares much about the details of quarrels between 
rival fanatics in the Lebanon, or even about the future of 
Servia. It is evident that the Foreign Office of a nation so 
confiding and so imperfectly informed is, in most cases, master 
ef the situation. It knows all the capitals of all the 
countries of the world, and thus possesses such a start in 

phy that no one except Mr. Urquauart or the Shef- 
field Foreign Affairs Committee can ever catch it up. 

While, accordingly, in most matters the Administration of 
the country follows, or at any rate acknowledges, the supreme 
authority of popular opinion, the Foreign Office is singularly 
independent. With respect to the most important subjects of 
diplomatic interest—the state, for example, of our relations 
with France or with America—it has to walk warily. Any 
initiative it possesses is controlled in exercise by the certainty 
that the English House of Commons jealously watches over 
any proceedings that might embroil us in a controversy or a 
war. If the Minister of the day is rude to M. pe MoustiEr 
or Mr. Sewarp, the country hears of it, and calls the offender 
to account; and few political transactions produced in this 
country so uniavourable an impression about Lord RussELu’s 
diplomatic capacity as the idea, whether true or ialse, that in 
his correspondence with the Cabinet of Paris he had been 
guilty of a gaucherie. ‘To avoid unnecessary offence where 
other great Powers are concerned seems to be accepted 
as the whole duty of the Foreign Office. English taxpayers 
will not be dragged into a war for the sake of carrying out the 
pet crotchets of a Minister. Great wars, therefore, are for- 
bidden, and little wars discouraged, at the Foreign Office. 
With this exception the globe is all its own. The less it 
meddles, the less is likely to be the popular impatience ; but its 
action is comparatively free in a thousand obscurer matters, 
and it may calculate safely on the reluctance of the country to 
interfere in matters which the country does not fully under- 
stand. 

In these days of universal scepticism, a vulgar notion too 
often obtains that the Diplomatic body, which is under the 
direction of the Foreign Office, are a set of well-dressed 
diners-out, whose chief occupation is to be agreeable, and whose 
highest object should be to be harmless. The organs of the 
Manchester school occasionally take up their parable, and call 
for the abolition of all diplomacy. ‘They have no objection to 
the establishment of gentleman!y Consuls in the leading capitals 
of Europe, in order to look after commercial interests; but Am- 
bassadors and Envoys seem to them to connote an organized 
plan for meddling with the affairs of a Continent that should 
be left to govern and to conduct itself. There are few, per- 
haps, who seriously would maintain that the character and 
ability of the agents maintained by this country at Paris or 
at Washington are not matters of deep national moment. One 
can scarcely conceive, for example, what England or America 
could have done between 1861 and 1868 without diplomatic 
agents. ‘The part played during these eventful years by 
a man of the calibre of Mr. Apams has certainly been 
as diflicult as could have fallen to the lot of any living 
politician. To study narrowly the temper of England, to 
divine, if possible, the iuture intentions of the Ministry and 
Parliament, to act as the conduit-pipe of a most disagree- 
able and dangerous international controversy without em- 
bittering by any want of tact the inevitable awkwardness, and 
to transmit information for the use of his own Government 
which should be faithful without being acrimonious, was a 
task inferior in importance to none. It is by no means true 
that the behaviour and feeling of nations towards one another 
are not affected by the personal tone and courtesy of their 
political envoys. Commercial interests are considerably 
affected by trifles of this description, light as air though 
they may seem; and ability at the Foreign Office, in this 
respect alone, amply repays the middle-classes of this country 
for the money they spend upon it. Its opportunities for 
good are by no means confined to transactions with the 
leading Governments of either hemisphere. Agents stationed 
in outlying posts, among populations whose language, ideas, 
aud interests are equally unknown to the ordinary English 
public, have it in their power to perform efilicient if not in- 
calculable services to the public. Much of the distant Eastern 
policy of England affects the future rather than the present. 
its consequences will be felt chiefly in the long run. Nor 


is it easy to estimate adequately the results of what is done 
or left undone. A schemer or an ambitious busybody may 
for years involve his country in the meshes of an absurd 
policy without any immediate prospect of being detected or 
repudiated by opinion at home. There are not many living 
Englishmen who are capable of forming a judgment on the 
merits of what England’s advanced diplomatic outposts are 
about, and we have to rely almost exclusively for their cor- 
rection and control on the acuteness of the Foreign Office. 
In this sense of the word, the Foreign Office is not by any 
means synonymous with this or that Foreign Minister. Lord 
STANLEY may be in to-day and Lord CLarenpon may take 
his place to-morrow. It is impossible that the successive 
Parliamentary heads of the Department can be masters in a 
few months of the details of an administration as extensive 
as the habitable globe. They cannot do it; and as a 
necessary consequence, the larger proportion of the foreign 
policy of England, with the exception of the few pro- 


minent topics of the day, is virtually under the control of 


permanent under-oflicials, ‘This always must be so to the 
end of the chapter. The only thing that could alter it 
would be the collapse of the Imperial system in Great 
Britain. The chief danger of this feature in our admini- 
strative system consists in the tenacity with which old 
and time-worn political crotchets or schemes often hang 
about the purlieus of a half-irresponsible office. The 
bureaucratic world is always tempted to go on pursuing the 
policy that has been left it as a legacy by its predecessors, in 
a sort of religious spirit of veneration, without nerving itself 
to reconsider old questions in a modern light. We have no 
doubt there are plenty of cobwebs of the kind in the pigeon- 
holes of our Foreign Office. It is, however, to be remem- 
bered that these cobwebs are not a nuisance peculiar to the 
English Foreign Office. The French Foreign Office is as full 
of them as our own; and there is no nation of modern times 
which has not got some old thread at which its diplomatists 
have been taught by their great-grandfathers to pull. These 
are the defects of a Foreign Office system. But till England 
loses India, and contracts her commercial enterprises all over 
the world, no wise man will ever be able to think slightingly 
of this most important department of the Administration, 
which does not work the less ably because it works in obscure 
and remote places, and for posterity. 


THE DECISION IN THE CAMBRIAN RAILWAYS 
CASE, 
AST Session the Government brought in a Bill for the 
sale of the property of insolvent Railway Companies, 


and Mr. Wats brought in a Bill to protect the interests of 


debenture-holders. Both Bills were referred to a Select 
Committee, and were ultimately fused into one, which was sent 
up to the Lords, and was there largely altered and amended. 
In the shape it ultimately took, the Bill gave no powers to 
sell or dispose of the railway itself. That was still protected 
from forfeiture or seizure; but insolvent Companics were 
enabled to enter into arrangements for the payment of their 
debts and settlement with their creditors. The general nature 
of the contemplated method of extricating the insolvent Com- 
pany from its embarrassments was that the Directors should 
propose a scheme on the proposal of which all actions 
whatever should be stayed; and that if certain specific 
majorities of the debenture-holders and the different classes 
of shareholders assented to the scheme, then the Court of 
Chancery might pronounce whether the scheme was a proper 
one or not, and, if it approved of it and ratified it, then the 
scheme so ratified was to have the same operation and validity 
as if it had been sanctioned by a special Act of Parliament. 
It was also enacted that it might forma part of this scheme 
that a sum should be raised as a first charge on the line, so that 
insolvent Companies might have a fund to finish their works, 
or to pay off pressing liabilities. But although the Act pro- 
vided that the holders of rent-charges, who are in fact merely 
the owners of land who have accepted a particular mode of 
payment, should be bound by a majority of three-fourths of 
their number, it contained no provisions for calling together, 
and binding by any decision of a majority, the general credi- 
tors of the line. They were left outside, and the Court of 
Chancery was to say whether the scheme proposed was fair 
to them or not. Thus everything was referred to the Court 
of Chancery, and it was obvious that some of the many 
doubtful points raised or suggested by the Act would soon 
be submitted to the consideration of the Court. The Cam- 
brian Railway Company has good-naturediy come forward 
with funds sufficient to furnish a great leading case on the 
interpretation of the Act. Vice-Chancellor Woop decided, 
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on the wording of a clause disfigured by the usual obscure 
legal slang of Acts of Parliament, that the owners of land 
not paid for were not bound by the Act at all, and 
were not deprived of any of their remedies. Lord Carrns 
has this week overruled the decision of the Vice-Cuan- 
CELLOR on this point, and has held that the remedies of 
landowners are as much thrown into abeyance by a scheme 
properly submitted and approved as those of any other 
creditor. But he has given the Act generally a construction 
which has totally changed the whole of its operation. It no 
longer gives insolvent railways any relief or affords debenture- 
holders any protection. Lord Catrns holds that a scheme for 
arranging with creditors merely means a scheme for paying 
them. All creditors, whether for land or for anything else, 
are to be paid in full, and all the Act does is to provide that, 
if debenture-holders like to unite with shareholders for the 
purpose, they may create a fund by giving a fresh charge on 
the receipts of the line which shall suffice to pay off all the 
floating debts of the line. 


It has been said that this judgment, coupled with the 
previous judgment of Lord Cairns which decided that de- 
benture-holders have no mortgage on the property of the 
Company, but only a first claim on the clear profits of the 
working, really makes debenture-holders partners in the con- 
cern. They are not outsiders, like other creditors. They 
have to help their partners to meet the claims of outsiders. 
That the law is as Lord Cairns has laid it down we do not 
for a moment question. But we are perfectly certain that no 
debenture-holder in the kingdom ever meant to occupy this 
position, and that no Committee ever passed a Bill knowing 
that this was the position to which debenture-holders were 
condemned. Lord RepespaLe and Lord Overstone, when this 
Bill was passing through Parliament, strongly urged the 
claims of debenture-holders. The amount lent on debentures 
reached, according to Lord RepEspALe, and largely exceeded, 
according to Lord Overstone, the sum of one hundred 
millions sterling; and debenture-holders are for the most 
part trustees, ladies, and men who have tried to avoid specu- 
lative securities. They have been induced to take debentures 
by the seeming sanctity with which this kind of security has 
been invested by Parliament, which has rigidly limited the 
amount, and forbidden debentures to be issued at all unless a 
specific amount of the share capital had been subscribed. So 
jealous was Parliament of the interests of debenture-holders 
that, in the Session before last, it passed an Act providing 
that for the future debentures should only be issued under 
the condition that two Directors certified on the debenture 
that the amount so issued was not issued in excess of 
the borrowing powers, But, as it turns out, the position of 
debenture-holders is, except in one solitary instance, inferior 
to that of ordinary creditors on a simple contract. If a line 
is unfinished, it is much better, according to Lord Carrys, to 
be an ordinary creditor than a debenture-holder, for the 
ordinary creditor can—which the debenture-holder cannot— 
take the property of the Company in execution. Secondly, 
if any scheme is proposed for finishing the line, it is the 
creditors who are to be paid in full, and the debenture- 
holders who are to make the sacrifice. Then, again, if a Jine 
is finished, and is at work, the ordinary creditor can, but 
the debenture-holder cannot, seize the rolling-stock. If the 
ivain runs, the net proceeds come to the debenture-holder ; 
tut the judgment-creditor can prevent its running. The one 
esse where the debenture-holders have a real advantage as 
against ordinary creditors is where trains run either under 
the superintendence of the Court of Chancery, or where the 
jine is worked, not by the Company itself, but by con- 
tractors, or by another Company. This last shred of hope may 
be cut away trom debenture-holders, but at present it seems 
good law that if a railway is, as a matter of fact, worked, if 
trains run and tolls are taken, then the portion of those tolls 
which remains after working expenses are provided for is 
granted to the debenture-holders by a supreme Parliamentary 
title which places them above the holders of Lloyds’ Bonds, 
judgment-creditors, and, we may even add, the unpaid vendors 
of land. 


Lut even then the weak point of the position of debenture- 
holders is that they have no control over the working of the 
line. If the line is so worked that the expenses eat up the 
receipts, they have no remedy. They cannot assume even 
that unhappy, anxious position known in law as the position 
of a mortgagee in possession. For they are not mortgagees of 
the railway, but only of the tolls of the railway, and they 
have agreed that they will allow the shareholders to decide 
what is the best way in which these tolls shall be raised and 
received. The general result of the decision of Lord Cairns 


is to make a debenture a very unpleasant sort of security, 
almost worthless if a line is unfinished, and hazardous if a 
line is finished, except when there is a contract to work the 
line at a fixed rate, or when the Company issuing the 
debenture is so powerful that the claims of creditors need 
not be apprehended, although recent experience shows that 
even the Companies thought the strongest may disappoint 
every one. But even the debentures of the very best Eng- 
lish railways are, we think, inferior as investments to the 
obligations of French railways; for although an English in- 
vestment is better than a French one, this advantage is 
altogether outweighed by the great superiority in efficiency, 
justice, and simplicity of the French law. That the French 
system has its weak side is true, for it is extremely difficult 
to be sure that the number of obligations is not in 
excess of what the line will bear; but so long as the 
project is a sound one, the French system works admir- 
ably, while in England no one can say that the finest 
railway property may not be utterly wasted and muddled 
away in a year or two. In one way, and one way alone, the 
English Parliament did gain credit for being careful. It was 
supposed to be very tender of the interests of debenture- 
holders. If debenture-holders are merely persons without 
any claim on, or control over, the undertaking unless trains. 
run, and no means of securing that trains shall run at a profit, 
why should Parliament have limited so carefully the extent 
to which debentures should be issued? The real fact is, 
that Parliament has not in the least understood the position 
it has created for debenture-holders. The general notion on 
which the Act of last September was framed was evidently that 
the debenture-holders should have the control of the scheme to 
be presented, and that they should be able to ask the Court to. 
give its aid in finding funds to put the line, if unfinished, in 
the position of a finished line ; so that, at any rate, the works 
might not lie idle, and that the public should have the benefit 
of a line opened for traffic. ‘That the Act does not carry out 
this intention we will own, on the authority of Lord Cairns, 
to be very true; and certainly it is about the very worst 
drawn and worded Act that ever became law. But that the 
intention of the Act has been defeated there is no doubt, and 
there can be as little doubt that the value of debenture pro- 
perty has been also greatly reduced. 


AMERICAN FINANCE. 


‘ie Report of the Special Commissioner of the Revenue 
of the United States, although it will probably not be 
adopted by Congress, is an authentic and highly instructive 
document. Mr. Wetts, like his countrymen in general, is 
touchy when he engages in controversy with foreigners, and 
he lately announced that it would be difficult to preserve 
peace between England and America if unfavourable or erro- 
neous comments on the finances of the Republic were pub- 
lished in an English magazine. At home, however, Mr. WELLS 
is an able and honest public servant; and it is satisfactory to 
observe that, in his official Report, he speaks of war as both 
improbable and inexpedient. He recommends to Congress a 
Budget which would combine with the abolition of all taxes 
on domestic manufactures asurplus of no less than ten mil- 
lions sterling applicable to the reduction of the debt. From 
Customs’ duties he proposes to raise thirty millions, and from 
inland revenue about thirty-six millions; while the expendi- 
ture, according to his project, including the annual redemp- 
tion of the debt, would be about sixty-four millions. His 
proposal includes retrenchment to the amount of about twenty 
millions, to be effected by reducing the navy to the strength 
necessary to preserve the police of the seas, by a large dimi- 
nution of the expenditure for the army, by a reduction of 
Government offices, and by the refusal of appropriations for 
the purchase of territory. Mr. WELLs perhaps scarcely ex- 
pects that the public establishments will be at once reduced in 
accordance with his recommendations; but he may think it 
advisable to provide the advocates of economy with a com- 
plete financial scheme to which they may approximate as 
occasion offers. The expected receipts from Customs’ duties 
appear large, and it probably will not be attained unless 
Congress consents to a large reduction of the tariff. The 
items of Inland Revenue are nearly the same as in England; 
and there can be little difference of opinion on the expediency 
of relieving manufacturing industry from a complicated and 
oppressive system of taxation. Although the popularity of 
Mr. Sewarp’s territorial purchases declined as soon as it was 
found that they excited no opposition in Europe, it is nearly 
certain that Congress will vote the necessary sums for com- 
pleting the bargains with Russia and Denmark. The hesita- 
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tion which has been lately displayed shows that the value of 
money is beginning to be appreciated even by American 
liticians, 

The vast expenditure of the war, provided almost wholly 
out of borrowed money, naturally produced general careless- 
ness and extravagance, which have still scarcely subsided. 
The heaviest pressure of taxation has coincided with the col- 
lapse of popular excitement ; and a financier who offers liberal 
relief on condition of an entire change of policy may fairly 
claim attention. The rough and ready resource of repudiation 
would not even produce the equilibrium which Mr. WELLS 
wishes to establish, while he at the same time intends to main- 
tain the national honour ; for the proposed annual charge for 
payment of instalments on the debt amounts only to ten 
millions sterling, and the expenditure for the next two or 
three years will exceed by more than that sum Mr. WeLLs’s 
hypothetical estimate. There is, in truth, no reason for paying 
off any portion of the debt at present, except for the improve- 
ment of the public credit. The repudiators have had the merit 
of depressing largely the value of American stocks, and their 
efforts have been seconded by several States which have applied 
their principles in practice. Pennsylvania, following the example 
of New York, has lately paid the State creditors in green- 
backs ; and the Treasurer states that he has always answered 
the complaints of foreign claimants by the remark that there 
was no special contract to pay in gold. It might not impro- 
bably be as advantageous to the United States to pay off the 
principal in gold in 1881 as to evade the public obligation by 
an immediate payment in paper. Mr. Wetts displays sound 
judgment in advocating a system of instalments which would 
practically pledge the Government to the eventual payment 
of the entire debt in specie. 


The establishment of a body of permanent civil servants, at 
least in the Revenue department, would be the most profitable 
reform which the American Legislature could adopt. Before 
the civil war, when there was little Federal administration, 
and a revenue of twelve millions, the country could afford to 
make public employment the reward of political jobs. It has 
always been understood in the United States that any man 
was fit for any oflice which he could obtain, and the popular 
idol, General Jackson, boldly avowed the doctrine that 
the spoils of political victory belonged to the conqueror. 
From the time of his Presidency every office has been reserved 
for the partisans of the dominant faction; and one of the con- 
sequences which might be expected from such a system is 
explained in Mr. WeLLs’s Report. It seems that only one-half 
of the internal revenue is received in the Treasury, while the 
residue either remains uncollected in the pockets of the tax- 
payers, or is intercepted by the collectors. The inland 
revenue of last year amounted to fifty-three millions sterling ; 
and therefore, if Mr. WELLs may be trusted, the Government 


-has been defrauded of an equal sum. The salaries of any 


number of competent officers which might be required would 
be defrayed by a small percentage on the loss incurred by the 
Treasury; and perhaps the moral advantage of checking 
wholesale robbery might not be too inconsiderable to deserve 
the attention of Congress. It is fair to admit that the whole 
fabric of Federal taxation is entirely new, and that there 
must always be a difficulty in levying taxes and duties over 
the vast territory of the Republic; but at present the dis- 
honesty and incapacity of the public servants appear to 
transcend all reasonable limits. When Mr. Suerman lately 
proposed in the Senate, on grounds which seemed insufficient, 
a scheme for consolidating the various kinds of debts, his 
adversaries invidiously suggested that the operation would 
cost thirty millions of dollars, which would be received by 
some unknown persons. In a European country, such a 
transaction would be managed by the Finance Department, 
without any extraordinary expense, and the agents of the 
Government would never be suspected of entering into any 
corrupt engagement with contractors, 


Mr. WELLs displays some courage in his remark that war 
is the less likely to occur because the United States are 


bound, in recognizances of two thousand millions of dollars, | 


to keep the peace. The security would become more strin- 
gent if Mr. PenpLeTon and General ButLer succeeded in ren- 
dering it almost impossible for the United States to raise a 
loan. It is perhaps fortunate that the people have, for the 
first time, felt the inconvenience of heavy taxes, which must 
be necessarily increased in the contingency of a foreign war. 
The American army, with all its merits, is the most costly in 
the world during active service, although it has not been 
found necessary to provide a pension list, except in the 
case of disabled soldiers. Mr. WELLS could not, without a 
breach of good taste and of prudence, interfere with the domestic 
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policy of Congress; but, in common with other advocates of 
sound financial doctrines, he has probably deplored the 
revived activity of the extreme Republican party. Within 
a few days after the close of the Christmas vacation, the 
Senate refused its assent to the removal of Mr. Sranvon, thus 
forcing the PrestpENT, in violation of both precedent and of con- 
stitutional doctrine, to act through a Minister who has forfeited 
his confidence. Nearly at the same time the House of Repre- 
sentatives has discussed the establishment in the South of a 
single military district, to be administered by General Grant ; 
and it has also approved a measure for restricting the powers 
of the Supreme Court, which is understood to hold by a 
majority that the Reconstruction Acts are unconstitutional. 
It is not the business of foreigners to dispute the right of the 
American people or their representatives to model their own 
institutions at pleasure, by regular or irregular methods ; but it 
is a significant fact that the legislation of ten days or a fort- 
night added eight and a half per cent. to the price of gold, 
or, in other words, depreciated the national credit in the same 
proportion. The temporary suppression of civil govern- 
inent in the South may probably tend to prolong itself; and, 
in addition to other inconveniences, it will postpone for an 
indefinite period the reduction of the army. It is perhaps 
also considered that every excess of power perpetrated by the 
Republican majority in Congress increases the probability 
that the Democrats will control the next House of Represen- 
tatives, and perhaps even elect a President. As a large 
section of the Democratic party openly supports repudiation 
and an unlimited issue of paper-money, it is not unnatural 
that the market price of greenbacks should fall as the pro- 
spects of the Opposition improve. It is also a material 
circumstance that Congress, while it is attacking Mr. 
JONSON, cannot at the same time apply itself to useful legis- 
lation. The demand for a reduction of taxes will be too 
urgent to be disregarded ; but the measures which can alone 
enable the country to dispense with the present revenue will 
inevitably be neglected in a season of political agitation. 
Neither party can at present afford to abolish the prizes 
which both offer to their respective supporters. A Collector 
of Customs at one of the great ports, appointed to hold office 
during good behaviour, might probably increase the revenue 
by millions of dollars, but his post, once filled up, would be 
lost to the political trade, and the professional managers of 
elections would resent the diminution of their resources. In 
quieter times, the judicious recommendation of the Commis- 
sioner of Revenue will not improbably be adopted. 


IDOLATRY. 


HE Commandment which is read every Sunday in church 
against idolatry is one which conveys, to the minds of most 
Englishmen and Englishwomen who listen to it week after week, 
a very indefinite meaning. The majority of people who pray to 
be delivered from the temptation to commit this particular sin 
have a sort of vague notion that they are tolerably safe, at any 
rate, as respects idols. Nobody feels any inclination to make 
graven images, or to bow down to them; and a sort of glow of 
satisfaction steals over the minds of a properly behaved congrega- 
tion at the thought that it is only the South Sea Islanders, or other 
benighted heathen of the kind, who go in for this miserable sort 
of religious dissipation. Some earnest Protestants of the Exeter 
Hall school regard the Commandment as a sort of thunderbolt 
launched against Roman Catholics, and would be sorry to see 
erased from the Church Service a thunderbolt which appears to them 
to tell so heavily against the Pope. To others it seems an almost 
superfluous ordinance. In many things we all offend, but we do cer- 
tainly keepourselvesfromidols. Jews have ceased to worship golden 
calves, there are no pagans within many thousand miles of us who 
are victims of material superstition, and we are about as 
likely to begin, in this age, to venerate bulls or apes as we are to 
perform religious ceremonies in honour of Mumbo Jumbo. Ac- 
cordingly, many preachers have a way of spiritualizing the whole 
of the text about idolatry, and extract from it a sort of pious 
warning never to love anything in this passing world too well. 
We are not, they tell us, to make idols of our children, or our 
business, or vur money, and the advice is so sensible that we 
forget that it really has very little to do with the Second Com- 
mandment. The truth is that, if we were to adhere strictly to the 
signification of the term idol, we should have to admit that in 
one way all mankind are more or less idolaters. It is impossible 
for the finite human mind to conceive of Deity except under forms 
of thought borrowed from our own experience. Sacred art, from 
the very earliest times, has been in the habit of depicting Divinity 
upon a strictly human type. The greatest painters, when they 
attempt to draw any of the persons of the Trinity, do so by 
borrowing mortal lineaments and shapes, and nobody blames 
them severely for this degradation of an intangible idea. Chris- 
tianity, in one sense, may be said to have encouraged the ten- 
dency. It is the cantinal article of faith of the Christian religion 
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that Deity did once become incarnate amongst men, and we are 
taught from childhood to conceive of the human and the divine 
as blended. The language in which our sacred writings speak to 
us is tinted throughout with what may without irreverence be 
called anthropomorphism. A great philosopher once said that 
every prayer man breathed might under one aspect be deemed an 
act of unconscious idolatry, because it is coloured with some human 
idea of personality and character in the Being whom we address. 
It is true that the metaphysical subtlety of the writers of the 
English Articles enables them to forbid us to hold that the 
Deity has parts or passions like ourselves, but all the language of 
our religious books is a departure from this impossible advice, and 
uses the materials of common experience and of earthly emotion 
when it wishes to state anything about the action or the will of 
God. As every term we can employ is taken from material 
imagery, and every notion we can form is but an image in spite of 
ali our ellorts, we are all in a certain sense idolators. It is only a 
question of degree. The savage forms more debased conceptions 
of the object of his adoration than the civilized European; but if 
all ideas on the subject are gross and earthly, idolatry is the law 
of all human nature, and we cannot escape from it. The Second 
Commandment is therefore, for all of us, rather a practical warning 
against the worst excesses of the imagination than a doctrina 

denunciation of material notions, which are a necessity of all 
thought. All that it can hope to do is to discourage the extreme 
follies to which the human fancy is prone. 

It does not require any profound study of the literature of the 
world to convince us that the very terms we empioy to denote 
abstract ideas which are removed as far as possible from all 
sensible associations were once as picturesque and material as 
the rest of language, only that, as time has passed by, constant use 
has rubbed off the early picturesqueness and toned down their 
primitive vigorous meaning. In no time and at no place has 
man ever described anything except in terms borrowed from his 
experiences of the tangible world. Thought and language alike 
are finite ; it is impossible to build up ideas except with materials 
gathered here and there from what we have felt and seen, and the 
most powerful imagination only breaks up, and then arranges and 
pieces together, in pleasing or novel combinations, the old stuff 
with which our experience has supplied us. Transcendental lan- 
guage and transcendental thought are contradictions in terms. It 
is as impossible to transcend the limits of the mind as to create 
without matter, or to build brick houses without bricks. How 
near the most accurate mental picture approaches to the reality, 
or whether there be a reality at all independently of the picture 
itself, is a subject over which logic may exhaust its subtleties, but 
about which no answer ever has been, or will be, given. To call 
our thoughts necessarily false would be as unphilosophical as to 
assume that they are true. Falsehood and truth are themselves re- 
lative notions, which cease to be effectual when we try to use the 
terms to designate or to describe the relation between what is 
within the compass of the mind, and that unknown region that 
lies without. But asthe experience of any one individual is neces- 
sarily more limited than the experience of the race, in a certain 
relative sense we may properly say that, as a fact, there is aberra- 
tion in every notion that our minds form, and that we live in a world 
of what, in the language of the Advancement of Learning, may be 
called “ false appearances.” Lord Bacon’s “ idols,” whether they 
be of the tribe, the cave, the forum, or the theatre, do not mean, 
as they have been interpreted, false divinities to which the mind 
bows down, but false appearances or illusions which are the 
ordinary conditions under which, in actual life, we think. We 
live and move among refracted lights and broken images, and, as 
Coleridge says in lines borrowed from the allegory of Plato's 
famous cave, “ with our backs to bright reality.” Ordinary language 
is full of the traces of this human weakness. Our mind, says 
Bovle, “makes us think and speak after the manner of true and 
positive beings of such things as are chimerical, and some of them 
negations or privations themselves, as death, ignorance, blindness, 
and the like.” We are always, indeed, “making images,” though 
we may not make “graven” ones, and all of them are taken 
either from what we see in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, 
or in the waters under the earth. The only use of education is 
to add to the stores and materials out of which our images are 
made, to give us fresh straw for our bricks, and new experi- 
ences and new matter to combine. The labourer or peasant whose 
experiences have been few and monotonous is restricted in pro- 
portion in the use he makes of them ; but the greatest philosopher 
only differs so far as he has collected more twigs out of which to 
construct his airy nest. The intellectual progress of the world 
depends, accordingly, on its advance in accumulating natural 
ex)criences, and philosophy and thought enlarge their boundaries 
as man acquires a larger knowledge of the physical world 
without. 

It is on this account that the notion of religious development 
seems to be one which approves itself to reason. It is no use 
attempting to disguise from ourselves the fact that our ideas of 
the unseen world must necessarily develop, part passu, with our 
range of insight into the phenomena around us. ‘The notion, 
for instance, which persons form of the Deity in a time when 
the ordinary operations of nature are impertectly perceived or 
understood, must be but gross and fancitul as compared with the 
notion presented to those whose scientific knowledge is wider. 
‘he villager who has never travelled out of sight of his own 
tields can only conceive of things beyond his ken with reference 
to what he has seen or Jearnt in his narrow circle, and a generation 


which regards the phenomenon of a rain-cloud as an inscrutable 
mystery will be prepenentny limited in its theology. Every 
step in the world’s ascent introduces it to a wider horizon, and 
enables it to correct its imagination about the invisible and the 
immaterial. To say that mankind's conceptions of the Deity are 
never to grow is to sentence the world to stand still in science; and 
in experiment, as well as in religion, the truer and indeed the on] 

possible theory is to regard natural theology at any rate as in a 
continual state of transition and travel. We still make images for 
ourselves, but, as the images of the nineteenth century are an im- 
provement on the graven images of the savage, so the images of 
the future will be slightly less gross and wooden than our own, 
So far, then, from there being any divergence of direction between 
the path of religion and the path of science, the two are in reality con- 
vergent, if not identical. One of the parts of the mission of science ig 
to make us less of idolators than we are, to keep us from the 
mental image-worship which is only one stage removed from 


material idolatry, and to emancipate us from those illusions which | 


are the result of limited knowledge, and will disappear in part as 
knowledge is increased. We are not now dealing with the vexed 
question of religious development in its more purely controversial 
sense—a subject which ma Ne left to theologians, and which would 
be out of place here. Whatever may be the view taken by one 
school or another about doctrinal d elopment, it is certain that 
natural theology must develop every day that humanity moves 
away from the narrowest sphere of ignorance and blindness. As 
magic, astrology, and alchemy give way to chemistry and astro- 
nomical research, our ideas of the unseen have advanced. We 
have at least lost some of the enchantment and illusion which 
coloured and marred them ; and progress, not stability, in natural 
religion is, or ought to be, the hope and ideal of mankind. Those 
to whose prejudices or preconceived opinions this truth is un- 
palatable are fond of endeavouring to rebut it by reminding 
us of what no sane person ever seriously forgets—that there 
will be always a barrier to human thought, and that human 
imagination must to the last be imperfect and impure. 8o 
far trom this being an objection to the theory of development, 
it is the very basis and groundwork on which it rests. It is 
because the mind is fallible that all its received conceptions are 
images or illusions, and that it is desirable to clear the ground as 
well as we can on every side of us. The traveller who never 
can hope to see the whole world is not irrational in wishing, 
at all events, to get beyond his own county town, and despair 
of climbing the Himalayas is no argument for living all our 
lives in a provincial valley. If we cannot get rid of our idols 
altogether, there is no reason why we should not attempt to make 
them less barbarous and rude. If any sermon at is to be 
preached on the Second Commandment, or any lesson to be deduced 
from it, it ought to be one that encourages and stimulates inquiry 
and scientific research. The real idolators of the day are those 
who are afraid to break in on their own ignorance and provin- 
cialism, and the best and most needful form of iconoclast is the 
man of science. 


MISTRESS AND MAID ON DRESS AND UNDRESS. 


N? one with a soul to appreciate the extra-judicial utterances 
of Mr. Samuel Warren can have forgotten the memorable 
lament over the decline and fall of the fine old English maid- 
servant with which, some years ago, he introduced some cases of 
petty larceny to the notice of the grand jurors of Hull. The 
alarm sounded with such touching eloquence from the judgment 
seat was taken up last autumn, if we remember, by a vencrable 
Countess, who, in an address to an assemblage of Cumbrian 
lasses, aspirants to the kitchen and the dairy, took occasion to 
read them a lecture on the duty of dressing with the simplicity be- 
fitting their station. Both the learned Recorder and the vene- 
rable Countess were animated by the best intentions. Their 
advice was excellent, and we sincerely trust that it may have 
induced the neat-handed Phyllis of the North to curb her im- 
moderate taste for finery. ‘These sporadic warnings seem likely 
to ripen at last into action. From a letter lately inserted in the 
Pali Mall Gazette, we learn that a “ Clergyman’s Wife ” has long 
been brooding in silent indignation over * the present disgraceful 
style of dress among female servants.” Her disgust finds vent 
in a manifesto to the mistresses of Great Britain, in which, after 
painting the evil in the darkest possible colours, she ends by 
suggesting a remedy for it. Dress, we are told, among “ the 
lower orders of females,” has arrived at a pitch which has 
wholly changed the aspect and character of our towns and country 
villages. Neither preachers nor good books can avail to stop it. 
Bad women are fearfully increased in number, good wives and 
mothers are getting rare. In consequence of the reckless expendi- 
ture of women upon their dress, husbands become drunkards, and 
murder too commonly follows. The remedy for this terrible state 
of things is to be found in the following “proposition” :—The ladies 
of Engiand are to form an association, pledging themselves to adopt, 
each family for themselves, a uniform ior their female servants, and 
to admit none into their service who refuse to wear it. The uniform 
is not to be old-fashioned or disfiguring, but merely neat, simple, 
and consequently becoming. The following ornaments are to be 
absolutely prohibited—“ feathers, flowers, brooches, buckles or 
clasps, earrings, lockets, neck-ribbons and velvets, kid-gloves, 
parasols, sashes, jackets, Garibaldis, all trimming on dresses, 
crinoline, or steel of any kind.” No dress to touch the ground. 
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No pads or frisettes, no chignons, no hair-ribbons. Having swept 
a stroke of the pen all this mass of finery, a “ Clergy- 

's Wife” goes on to make some “suggestions,” which we 


quote for the edification of our lady readers :— 

Morning dress: Lilac print, calico apron, linen collar. Afternoon dress: 
Some lighter print, muslin apron, linen collar and cuffs, Sundays: A neat 
alpaca dress, linen collar and cuffs, or a frill tacked into the neck of the 

a black apron, a black shawl, a medium straw bonnet with ribbons 
and strings of the same colour, a bow of the same inside, and a slight cap 
the forehead, thread or cotton gloves, a small cotton or alpaca 
umbrella to keep off sun and rain. ‘The winter Sunday dress: Linse 
dress, shepherd’s plaid shaw], black straw bonnet, A plain brown or blac 
turndown straw hat with a rosette of the same colour, and fastened on with 
elastic, should be possessed by all servants for common use, and is indis- 
nsable for nursemaids walking out with children. Should servants be in 
mourning, the same neat style must be observed—no bugles, or beads, or 
crape flowers allowed. 


The first thing that strikes us in connexion with this glib pro- 
sect is the enormous difficulty of carrying it into execution. It 
is easy, we all know, to call spirits from the vasty deep, but 
exceedingly difficult to induce them to obey the summons. It 
is easy, and to feminine ingenuity rather pleasant than otherwise, 
to devise sumptuary laws for the kitchen. But it is quite another 
thing to try to enforce them. By what coercive machinery is Betsy 
Jane to be forced into the detested uniform? We know how 
deeply the Anglo-Saxon mind resents any social “ticketing.” 
Does a “ Clergyman’s Wife” suppose that the British housemaid 
is exempt from this little weakness common to her race? At any 
rate, we are convinced that she would never subside into a “ lilac 

rint” ora “neat alpaca” without a tremendous struggle. Her 

rst weapon of defence would infallibly be a strike. It is absurd 
to suppose that she would cling to her flowers and paraso] with 
less tenacity than cabby to his right of running over nm in the 
dark. Now, is a “Clergyman’s Wife” prepared to face the conse- 
quences of such a strike? Is she ready for an indefinite time to 
cook her own dinner, mend her own dresses, dust her own rooms, 
manage her own nursery? What if the vengeance of the house- 
maid menaced by the imposition of a “calico apron” ora“ medium 
straw bonnet” should assume a darker form, and a system of 
domestic “ rattening” should spread terror through the tranquil 
parsonages of England? Is she prepared to brave the system of in- 
timidation by which a union of vindictive cooks and nursery-maids 
might assert their inherent right to lockets and earrings? Has 
she the nerve to crush the secret plots of kitchen Fenianism ? 
Ultimately, no doubt, her efforts might be crowned with suc- 
cess. When that happy time arrived, when “her suggestions 
were generally adopted,” and the “requirements of ladies, 
especially those of fortune, were generally known” to com- 
prise a uniform for the maid-servant, she might succeed in 
closing the market of domestic service to the flaunting abigail 
whose audacious finery renders her to the outward eye indis- 
tinguishable from her own daughters. But as that time would 
be long in coming, and probably would never arrive in her life- 
time, she would have to face the discomforts of a long period 
of transition, during which she would have to rely on her- 
self and her daughters for the discharge of the various operations 
of the household. Meantime we beg to suggest another way of 
effecting her purpose quite as easy, and much more effectual. 
Why not go in for an Act of Parliament, having for its object the 
total suppression of the instinct of vanity in the female bosom? 
Let it be enacted that, on and after the 1st of next April (the date 
would be appropriate), feathers, flowers, and the other abomina- 
tions which she seeks to proscribe, shall be for ever abjured and 
disused by the fair sex. As the prelude to that full entry on her 
social and political rights which is nowadays claimed for woman, 
a proposal of this magnitude would commend itself, no doubt, to 
the philosophic section of the House of Commons, 

There is another feature in the manifesto of a “ Clergyman’s 
Wife ” which calls for observation. She lays particular stress on 
securing the adhesion to her plan of “families of wealth and 
distinction,” ‘ladies of position and fortune”—of the leaders 
of fashion, in short, wherever those mysterious but potent decoy- 
ducks are to be found. Its success depends on “making it 
fashionable to adopt the uniform,” on making simplicity of dress 
among maid-servants the sole avenue to the “ best situations.” 
Now, as it is conceded that the “present disgraceful style of 
dress among servant girls” is the result of their ambition to 
imitate their superiors, it is worth while, in order to estimate 
both the amount of their responsibility for the said disgrace and 
the chances of success of the proposed reform, to glance from the 
style of dress in vogue in the kitchen to the style of dress in vogue 
in the drawing-room. Oddly enough, on the very day on which a 
“ Clergyman’s Wife ” was permitted to ventilate her at in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, the public was favoured with the latest intelli- 
gence on this point, in the columns of a fashionable contemporary. 
Paris, we all know, is the sovereign arbiter of dress to all “ ladies 
of position and fortune” in this country, the centre of an authority 
on all matters relating to the toilette, which radiates, through 
“families of distinction and wealth,” to those calm retreats 
where clergymen’s wives, in chastely severe attire, exchange 
hospitalities with their neighbours. What is the fashionable 
style of dress in Paris at the present moment? The correspondent 
of our contemporary shall speak for himself. “ We are living,” 
he says, “in an age which seems to be reviving the classical 
gedlod in the history of drapery. You see pretty nearly as much 
of the female éorso now as the Athenians did when the bas-reliefs 
of the Parthenon copied the modes of the Greeks so many hundred 


years ago, and when the multitude did not worship the drapery of 
a goddess only.” After some piquant remarks on the style of 
dress in the theatres, he goes on to inform us how “in the more 
refined and virtuous society” the ladies are dressing this winter. 
“ At a féte graced by all that is elegant, refined, and aristocratic in 
Paris,” he observed the duchess, the countess, and the baroness 
imitating the costly toilettes of the demi-monde, arrayed like one 
of them precisely, in the very height of fashion. We are 
favoured with a minute account of one representative toilette in 
the room :— 

The lady is of a noble Hungarian family, fair, with that dark brown 
reddish hair which is just going to begin to be golden, but never shines out. 
Pale oval faee, heavy eyebrows, bright bronze eyes. Small festoons of hair 
over the brow, imprisoned by a golden metal band. Behind a Bismark 
chignon. .A mass of twisted hair, in a sort of Lavcoon agony, was decorated 
with small insects (of course I don’t mean anything impossible), glittering 
gem-like beetles from the Brazils, ‘Three long curls hung from the imposia; 
mass, and could be worn before or behind, and be made to steer Am sary | 
witnessed—all sorts of coquettish tricks. . . . Now for the dress. Well, 
there is nothing to deseribe till you get very nearly down to the waist. A 
pretty bit of lace on a band wanders over the shoulder; the back is bare 
very low down, and more of the bust is seen than even last year’s fashions 

ermitted. . . . You may, as far as I could observe, dress or half-dress 
just as you like; caprice has taken the place of uniform fashion. As the 
panorama of grandes dames floats before my mind’s eye, I come to the con- 
clusion that I have seen more of those ladies than one could have hoped or 
expected in so brief a space of time. 

This, then, is; or shortly will be, in a tasteless and ex 

form, the style of dress among those “ladies of distinction” whose 
co-operation a “ Clergyman’s Wife” fondly hopes to enlist in hes 
scheme for purging the kitchen of its “ disgraceful” finery. It is 
just possible that she has not heard of these things. Perhaps in 
the retirement of the parsonage, with her eyes intently fixed on 
the moral havoc which dress is causing among “the lower orders 
of females,” she has assumed that the dress of the higher orders of 


| females is irreproachably modest and correct. If so, we are so 


to have to dispel an illusion which would go far to justify the 
self-complacent tone of her lecture. But unless she is blissfully 
ignorant of contemporary fashions in any sphere more elevated 
than the kitchen, we are struck with astonishment at the hardihood 
of an appeal at the present moment to ladies of fashion. Is a 
being whose avowed object is to imitate as exactly as possible the 
cosmetic tricks of the demi-monde likely to prove an influential 
ally in a crusade against cheap finery? fs a mistress whose head- 
gear resembles the art-trophy of an eccentric hairdresser, and whose 
clothing is described as nothing to speak of “until you get very 
nearly down to the waist,” the person to be specially selected to 
— propriety of dress to her maid ? Or is it that a “Clergyman’s 

Wife ” objects to overdress only, and not to underdress; and that, 
while she would repress with severity any attempt on the part of 
“ females of the lower order” to adorn their persons, she looks 
with a tolerant eye, among “ladies of position and fortune,” upon 
the nude ? We are curious to know at what point in the social scale 
she would draw the line above which an unblushing exhibition 
of the female torso is decent, and below which earrings and a parasol 
are immoral. As a matter of fact, so far from discouraging the 
passion for dress among their female dependants, ladies of position 
and fortune are apt to insist on their dressing smartly. They like 
to see some of their own lustre reflected on their attendants. A 
dowdy in sad-coloured print or linsey is by no means to their taste. 
This has been well pointed out in a letter in which a “ Maid- 
servant” replied, through the Pall Mali Gazette, to the project of 
reform proposed by a “Clergyman’s Wife.” Looking at the 
question from her own point of view, she described in plain 
words how, when she first went into service, she had wished to 
dress simply, but was quickly made to understand that she 
must either spend more of her wages on dress, or seek another 
situation. We believe that her experience would be endorsed 
by the great majority of her class. If a “ Clergyman’s Wife” 
would take the pains to inquire into the facts of the case, she 
would not be long in ascertaining from what quarter the signal 
for unbecoming finery among “ females of the lower order” really 
comes. 

The plain truth of the matter is, that a reform in the dress of 
“lower class females,” and maid-servants in icular, can only 
be brought about in one way. The reaction in favour of a neat 
and simple style must come from above, and not from below; in 
the way of example, not precept. When “ladies of position and 
fortune” cease to layish their thousands on millinery, their copy- 
ists in the nursery and kitchen will cease to spend their wages on 
a similar object. When every one above the rank of a governess 
dresses in a manner suitable to her station, complaints will be no 
longer heard about “ unbecoming” finery below stairs. The chief 
incentive to showy dress — the “lower order of females” is 
unquestionably a desire to ape the extravagance of their betters. 
Remove that incentive, and the evil which a “Clergyman’s Wife ” 
so forcibly deplores will soon cure itself. We hope that she may 
be induced to turn her reforming zeal into another direction. In- 
stead of indulging in childish projects for putting the Sunday- 
school, and the church singers, and maid-servants, and the lower 
order of females generally into uniforms, let her attack the 
mischief at its root, and persuade the fine ladies of the earth to 
curtail their monstrous prodigality and immodest vagaries in 
dress. Let her add her warning voice to that of the Lead of 
Latin Christianity, who has recently denounced this scandal of the 
age with the same perennial vigour that characterizes his anathemas 
on the Subalpine Government. 
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THE MATHEMATICAL TRIPOS. 


Ore more the great annual contest has taken place at 
Cambridge, and a gentleman who, according to report, 
thoroughly deserves the honour, has gained the almost historical 
title of Senior Wrangler. It is true that the ancient glories of 
the position have been slightly dimmed; not, indeed, from any 
falling off in the standard, for we believe that the contrary is the 
case, but from the rise of many other similar competitions around 
this archetype of English competitive examinations. A senior 
wranglership is no longer so unique a position as it was in former 
days. Even in Cambridge the possessor of that coveted distinc- 
tion has many rivals; to say nothing of men distinguished in 
triposes of more modern invention, there is the captain of the 
University crew, the winner of the long foot-race, and various 
other performers who eclipse him in the estimation of many 
of his companions. He may boast that he can solve problems 
better than any of his rivals, or display a greater familiarity 
with the mysteries of the planetary theory ; but it does not follow 
that he can run two miles in ten minutes, or win the Diamond 
Sculls, He is at the head of one out of many co-ordinate depart- 
ments, not the flower of the whole University. Even it we 
set aside mere Fs gad glory, he is not without detractors of more 
pretension. There are persons who whisper, or even noisily 
proclaim in public, that the training of which he is the most dis- 
tinguished result is not ideally perfect. Such heretics insinuate 
that, besides the time-honoured studies of mathematics, or of 
Greek and Latin, there are others which are worthy the attention 
of a reasonable being, and which even afford an equally useful 
mental training. We will not in this place enter upon this thorny 
path of discussion. We will —— that mathematics are indis- 
putably the best branch of men oe. A senior wrangler 
may possess no knowledge beyond the magic limits of his pet 
science, or at least he need only possess that very modest 
familiarity with the elements of classical and theological learning 
which is apy | for stumbling through the little-go. But we 
will assume that his mental thews and sinews have been so de- 
veloped that he is capable of wrestling successfully with any of 
the difficulties to be encountered in other fields of learning. His 
knowledge of elaborate formule, and his wonderful facility in 
threading the labyrinths of intricate deductions, will of course be 
of no direct use to him in legal or clerical pursuits. They will not 
provide him with the necessary weapons for investigating the law 
of real property, or give him an instructive appreciation of the 
shades of meaning which divide orthodoxy from aon But he 
will go forth as a trained athlete, pre to make use of faculties 
sharpened by a careful and energetic system of polishing. Indeed, 
the question between the supporters and the impugners of such a 
theory is merely a question of degree. Every one must admit that 
mathematics possess a bracing influence, which, within undefined 
limits, acts as an admirable mental tonic. The only question is 
whether it is worth while to dedicate so much time and energy to 
their pursuit, to the all but complete exclusion of every other 
branch of training whatever. And we may admit that, on the 
assumption of the surpassing merits of mathematics, it is a curious 
telicity rather than intelligent design which has led the Universit 
of Cambridge, amongst all educating bodies, to assign to them suc 
a marked supremacy. If they sally are the true nostrum which 
is equally invigorating to every mental constitution, the discovery 
has been made by a kind of fortunate accident, rather than in 
obedience to any consciously accepted theory. 

Supposing, however, that mathematics are to be regarded as 
affording a pursuit for life, as well asa temporary field for training, 
it is a more difficult question what is their effect upon their de- 
votees. Does the worship of the idol produce, on the whole, a 
healthy and vigorous set of worshippers? Of those who have been 
initiated in the mysteries, a certain number of the most promising 
novices will continue, as professors and tutors, to devote their 
chief energies to the service of their divinity. According to 
some authorities, the will frequently be disastrous. 
Mathematicians, it is said, develop one faculty to the injury of 
the rest; they become incapable of reasoning, except upon the 
short list of subjects in which their logic can be applied to precise 
statements about numbers and geometrical figures. Sometimes 
their dry and monotonous labour brings on absolute madness. We 
confess that this theory, even when moderately stated, seems to 
us to exaggerate the effect of a study upon specitic faculties. Any 
tolerably healthy bodily exercise tends to develop all the physical 
organs, though not to develop them equally. It is not easy, except 
by some exceptionally cramped and unhealthy employments, to 
give a man strong legs or arms without in some degree acting 
upon the whole of his frame. An athlete, it is true, is generally 
more or less out of proportion, A performer on the trapeze 
develops the muscles of his chest and arms much more decisively 
than those of his legs. Still the most successful performer is 
always a man of great general muscular power, and conversely 
it is a condition of success that the athlete should possess suffi- 
cient vigour of constitution to be above the average at all 
points, as well as very much above it in some. The effects of 
mental exercise seem to be analogous. One pursuit may certainly 
develop memory, or some particular faculty, out of proportion 
to the others; and to some extent this is true of a study 
which requires such special qualifications as mathematics, As 
a rule, however, we believe that the vigorous exercise of any 
one set of faculties reacts, except in very extreme cases, upon all 
the others. A man who is adding up figures all day may become 


very expert in that particular art, with very little improvement in 
any other. But in a branch of knowledge which bears upon so 
many allied sciences, and requires capacity to apply so many dif- 
ferent methods, as mathematics, it is scarcely possible that the 
effect should not be more widely diffused. This would justify to 
some extent the opinion that it matters comparatively little what 
a man studies, so long as he brings to the pursuit a sufficient 
amount of energy and interest. And, indeed, if there were not 
some truth in this opinion it would be hard to understand how 
many of our most distinguished men have ever performed any 
feat that implies mental training; certainly their education has, 
on any hypothesis, been narrow enough. The true theory as to 
the intellectual capacity of mathematicians would seem to follow 
from another view of the case. The line of demarcation between 
mathematics and other studies is not so profound but that men 
of first-rate scientific capacity could generally have distinguished 
themselves in mathematics. At periods when the most promising 
road to great discoveries led through mathematical investigation, 
such men would naturally apply themselves to it. As this is no 
longer the case, a philosophical inquirer will be tempted more 
strongly by other pursuits; mathematics will be generally left to 
those who have a sufficiently decided taste for them to consider 
the labour its own reward, or who have a less decided taste for 
other more generally interesting studies. In either case we may 
expect that the pursuit, instead of attracting the most powerful 
and equally balanced minds, will generally be handed over to 
people of a special idiosyncrasy and limited ambition. Their 
relative inferiority accounts for the grain of justice which is to be 
found in the ordinary assaults upon the class. It is not that 
mathematical study cramps the mind, but that it is less likely than 
formerly to absorb the most energetic intellects. 

However this may be, there can be no doubt that mathematics 
have a singular charm for those who consent to abandon their 
minds to the pursuit. It has the same kind of merit as playing 
whist or inventing chess problems; it employs the mind, without 
exciting angry passions. Scientific men, as a generai rule, con- 
trive to get up very B pes J quarrels, and to abuse one another 
with almost theological vigour. But mathematicians move ina 
— so far removed from any earthly passions, and address 
themselves to so select a circle, that they cannot find much to 
fight about. The battle raised by Mr. Darwin’s speculations 
induced even the most unqualified spectators to join in the 
fray; but it is simply impossible for a dispute to arise about 
questions which not a hundred people in the country can even 
fancy that they understand. There is, we should say, a certain 
capacity for indignation latent even in these professors of pure 
science. When a gentleman ventured to make some heterodox 
remarks about the motion of the moon, he was torn to pieces, in 
spirit, by the infuriated crowd of philosophers. But it is so diffi- 
cult for the profane even to approach the sacred precincts, and to 
utter the necessary shibboleth of mysterious formula, that for the 
most part the genuine worshippers are left to pursue their medita- 
tions in peace. They may look with placid contempt upon the 
outside world, quarrelling incessantly about theological and poli- 
tical speculations, and spin innumerable webs of speculation from 
their own internal consciousness, without risking any interruption 
to their philosophical repose. Thus, of all spiritual opiates there 
is none Psat, to the pursuit of high mathematics. A man 
who shrinks from vulgar controversy, and is tolerably indifferent 
to vulgar reputation, may find, in pursuing them, the most con- 
venient retreat from the annoyances which beset the labourers in 
most departments of thought. 

It is a curious question how far one of the most marked differ- 
ences between the two Universities is caused by this obvious advan- 
tage. For we | years past, Oxford has been the focus of the dis- 
turbances which have affected the religious world. The storms 
which have swept over English theology have all been traceable to 
that source; and the battles between different theological sects are 
still carried on with infinitely greater keenness at Oxford than at 
the sister University. Various explanations might be suggested 
of a distinction which has been marked for many years. One of the 
most obvious is, that the study of mathematics at Cambridge has 
acted like oil spread upon the troubled waters. The ablest men 
in the place have been devoted to a study whose principles are 
universally accepted by all competent inquirers, and in which any 
considerable controversy is almost impossible. It is only natural 
that they should shrink from entering upon troublous debates in 
which the very first principles are matters of endless dispute. A 
man who felt any qualms as to the validity of his theological 
opinions could easily put the question aside; he had, close at 
hand, a boundless field of inquiry, in which every step might be 
made with perfect certainty and security. Medical men have 
been accused, rightly or wrongly, of a tendency to materialism ; 
they have a natural temptation to take into account no part 
of the organism that cannot be dissected and examined with a 
microscope. Mathematicians would apparently be inclined rather 
to indifference to all theological inquiry. A subject in which it is 
impossible to obtain the data even for a simple equation has no 
charms for them; they fancy that, as their methods are inap- 
plicable, there can be no possibility of reaching any end to contro- 
versy. Some men are content to put aside all such questions by 
the simple method of attending to their eating and drinking, or 
smoking. It is a more refined mode of obtaining the same calm 
to have an absorbing study which you may be perfectly certain will 
never bring you in sight of any of the disputes which are con- 
vulsing the world. When Oxford was conyulsed by the parties 
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which looked up to Newman or to Pusey, Cambridge residents 
could go on quietly discovering a new property or two of the 
conic sections, and feel that they were at least free from any 
unpleasant excitement. Whether this is or is not, on the whole, 
advantageous is rather too wide a question to be noticed here; but 
it may suggest some useful hints to young men who are tortured 
by doubts. There is a pleasant haven of refuge, to be reached 
by the help of a few abstruse formule, where the mind may 
recover a tone of perfect calmness and indifference. 


MR. LOWE AND EARL RUSSELL ON HISTORICAL STUDY. 


V R. LOWE has been again at his old subject, and with his 
IML usual amount of fallacies. Lord Russell has been following 
in something like the same track. In one sense nothing can be 
more opposite than the ground taken by the two statesmen re- 
spectively. Mr. Lowe attacks our Schools and Universities, not 
because they fail to teach history well, not because they dwell 
exclusively on such and such parts of history, but, if we rightly 
understand him, for the crime of attempting to teach history 
at all. Lord Russell attacks Oxford and Cambridge, not for 
attempting to teach some history, but for not attempting to 
teach enough history—for the supposed crime of attending ex- 
clusively to the history of Pericles and Cesar. Lord Russell, as 
we have him in the Zimes, is reported in the third person, so 
that there is a fair chance that what is put into his mouth may 
be mainly due to the confusions of his reporter. But Mr. Lowe 
is set before us in all the fulness of what professes to be his 
actual words—words which seem to have aroused in the Liverpool 
Philomathic Association an admiring laughter worthy of the 
Homeric Gods. Lord Russell; if he be not misrepresented, 
completely misunderstands the facts of his case; but he is at 
least zealous in the cause of knowledge in some shape or other. 
Mr. Lowe is engaged in a crusade on behalf of simple ignorance. 
He wishes to crush the study of history altogether; Lord Russell 
wishes, in his own way, to promote it. So far Lord Russell 
and Mr. Lowe directly contradict one another, and so far the 
sympathy of educated men must go with Lord Russell and 
against Mr. Lowe. But beneath this seeming opposition there 
is a very substantial likeness in the two discourses. In both 
there is the same complete misapprehension of what historical 
study really is. In both there are the same misstatements, whether 
due to ignorance or to recklessness, as to what the Universities are 
really doing. Only such ignorance or such recklessness is far more 
blameable in Mr. Lowe, who has had every means of knowing 
what the system which he misrepresents really is, than in Lord 
Russell, who has never had Mr. Lowe’s advantages, and who may 
be forgiven for not fully understanding the ins and outs, the 
merits and the defects, the changes for good or for bad, in a 
system of which he has never had any practical knowledge. 

As for Mr. Lowe’s general doctrine, it is one which insults not 
only Oxford and Cambridge men, but all men who do anything 
for the cultivation of their own minds, all. men who value any 
sort of intellectual pursuit for the sake of intellectual improve- 
ment, aud not simply so far as it may tend to “success in life.” 
Language, history, mathematics, all come under his ban. Mathe- 
matics may indeed be learned for a little way, but only for a little 
way. Physical science must be just as bad, so far as it remains 
science, and does not immediately conduce to the making of 
money. To know the bones of a megatherium tends no more 
directly to “ success in life” than to know the moods of a Latin 
verb, Yet we trust, notwithstanding Mr. Lowe’s anathema, that 
there will long be men who will think it worth while to know both, 
purely for the sake of knowledge, whether they are likely to get 
richer by knowing them or not. We really need not argue against 
such a doctrine as this. We leave it to Mr. Matthew Arnold to 
smite the chief captain of all Philistines. And as for the repeated 
statement that an Oxford education is merely a “ classical educa- 
tion,” simply an education in “dead languages,” there is nothing 
to be done but to say that it is not true, and that Mr. Lowe has 
nobody but himself to blame for not knowing that it is not true. 
But we may mark the utter unfairness and hardship of attacks of 
this sort at this particular time. Let Mr. Lowe declaim for ever 
against the drudgery of the old grammar system, or the folly of 
setting everybody to make Latin verses. But for an attack on 
the study of language in general he perversely chooses the very 
moment when a great attempt is being made in schools, Uni- 
versities, and everywhere, to put the study of language on a 
yational basis. r. Lowe is as narrow on one side as the 
dullest pedagogue can be on the other. Mr. Lowe gives us a 

icture of men who cry out “ All Latin or Greek; no French or 

erman.” The only answer he can think of is “All French or 
German ; no Latin or Greek.” In the true obscurantist spirit he 
shuts his eyes to the fact that there are men who are trying to 
persuade the world that between Greek and German there is no 
Opposition, but the closest sisterhood; that they are tongues of 
dred origin, appealing to the same powers, to be studied by the 
same method ; that there can be no thorough knowledge of either 
where there is total ignorance of the other. How little idea Mr. 
Lowe has of the possibility of any scientific study of language, 
how utterly in the dark he is about the history of any language, 
is shown by the contrast which he draws between Latin and 
English. “Latin,” he tells us, “is a language the verbs of which 
are inflected and the nouns declined, and we all know that the 
verbs are inflected by means of auxiliary verbs and that 


the nouns are declined by prepositions.” Mr. Lowe, in his English 
style, ought consistently to avoid all aorists; he must never use 
the English genitive, and he must carefully abstain from the use 
of pronouns, lest he should stumble into a dative or accusative 
as well. A man who talks in this way has clearly not the 
faintest notion of the history and mutual connexion of any lan- 
guage whatever. But then he would doubtless answer that the 
science of language does not lead to “success in life,” that 
Grimm’s Law cannot, like Australian gold, be at once coined into 
sovereigns, He fights against some unknown class of people who 
say that the Latin grammar is “the mother of all grammars.” 
If we were to whisper into his ear that there are such languages 
as Sanscrit, Gothic, and Lithuanian, he would probably tell us 
that they are no better than Latin and Greek as instruments for 
making money. 

Nothing can be more shortsighted, more illiberal, nothing can 
be amore thorough pandering to mere ignorance, than this attempt 
once more to divorce studies which are doing all their best to assert 
their own identity. Let us turn from his view about language to 
his views about history. But the words in which they are re- 

orted are so frantic and incoherent that one really doubts whether 
{r. Lowe can ever have used them. He first cuts short Sir Robert 
Walpole’s famous saying so as to give it a different meaning, or 
rather no meaning. “Don’t read history to me,” said Walpole, 
“ for that I know is false.” What Walpole meant was a bitter 
sarcasm on what for the-history of his own time, rg 
more especially for the history of himself. In the hands of Mr. 
Lowe or of his reporters this is pared down into “Don’t let us 
read history.” Mr. Lowe says that he does not agree with the 
precept which he thus fathers upon Walpole, and then goes 
on :— 

But I think, when we are teaching another man, the great thing is to 
teach him what he cannot teach himself. Now, I do not think a man can 
teach another man history. Let a man read history for himself, for how 
can any man endentenbliceey except by that process ? Therefore [ think 
it is a waste of time to try and teach a man that which he cannot teach him- 
self. So that it is a mere burden to the mind, 


We do not pretend to know the meaning of these words. We get 
nothing from them except a dim notion that Mr. Lowe objects to 
all historical teaching and study whatever. Why cannot a man 
teach history? Why is it a mere burden tothe mind? Or rather, 
what is the “it” which is the mere burden? If Mr. Lowe’s 
words have any meaning, they mean that no man can teach history 
to another, but that a man both can and cannot teach history to 
himself. ‘To say that a man cannot teach history to another who 
does not read and think for himself is a mere truism not worth 
uttering. But, if Mr. Lowe means that the living guide is 
useless, that a qualified teacher can do nothing in directing 
the course of study, in explaining difficulties, in correcting mis- 
apprehensions, he simply shows that he does not know what real 
teaching is. Mr. Lowe was once a popular “coach” at Oxford. 
It would seem that he has no ideas on subjects of learning beyond 
those of a coach. His whole idea of teaching seems to be that of 
suggesting “tips” for an Examiner, and now that he has found out 
other ways of ‘ success in life ” more profitable than coaching and 
tips, he says truly enough that his tips are “a mere burden to the 
mind.” but in the Oxford of the present day there has for a 
long time always been one man—when political exigencies have 
allowed learning to get a hearing, there have even been two— 
capable of historical teaching of a higher class than the only 
teaching dreamed of by Mr. Lowe. Mr. Lowe then goes on to 
an illustration which we suppose is in some way wonderfully 
clever, as it was received by the Liverpool Philomaths with “ roars 
of laughter.” He makes it an objection to historical study that 
different men make different estimates of Cromwell and Buona- 
rte. History therefore “is not the sort of study for the young. 

t will come perhaps in due course ”—at such moments probably 
as a man bent on “ success in life” can s from the “ practical ” 
studies which fill his coffers. Then comes the great joke. “I will 
take, for instance, Lord Cranworth (meaning doubtless Lord Cran- 
borne) and Mr. Bright—suppose they were to write the history of 
last year.” Then came the roars of laughter from the Philomaths. 
Now supposing Lord Cranborne and Mr. Bright were to write 
the history of last year, we can conceive few things more desir- 
able for the future historian of our times. The historical student 
is simply delighted when he comes across any time which is 
pictured for him at once by a contemporary Cranborne and a con- 
temporary Bright. There is no way by which he can get so 
thorough an insight into the real thoughts and feelings of men. 
He gets a conception of the whole matter far more vivid than he 
can get from an historian who will no doubt judge the acts of both 
extreme parties more impartially, but who will not so thoroughly 
enter into the state of mind of either. A student would doubtless 
be best pleased to have the Cranborne, the Bright, and the impar- 
tial writer as well; but, if he has to choose between one impartial 
account and the accounts from actors of different sides, he will 
not improbably prefer two accounts from the two actors. When 
the roars of laughter had subsided, Mr. Lowe exclaimed, “The 
amount of scientific certainty they would arrive at!” What has 
scientific certainty to do with it? There is such a thing as 
scientific certainty about circles and triangles, where men’s passions 
and opinions are not concerned, but it is a self-contradiction 
to ask for scientific certainty in any matter where we have to 
deal with the actions and motives of human bein Has Mr. 
Lowe never acted as a magistrate or asa juryman? If so, has 
he never heard accounts of the same event as different as Lord 
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Cranborne’s and Mr. Bright’s account of the last year could 
— be? And has he always waited for scientific certainty 

efore he ventured to give a verdict between them? But if 
Mr. Lowe has never acted as a magistrate or as a juryman, he 
has certainly often acted as a member of Parliament and of 
the Government. [us he never spoken or voted or put forth an 
order of any kind, except when he could obtain scientific certainty 
about the matter in hand? History is past politics; politics are 

resent history. In neither case is scientific certainty a thing to be 

ad; and, if we are to wait for it, we must not only leave off writing 
or reading history, but we must also leave off drawing up Revised 
Codes and supporting or opposing Reform Bills, When Mr. Lowe 
has got his man educated atter his own fashion, ignorant of Greek, 
ignorant of Latin, all but ignorant of mathematics, knowing Eng- 
lish, French, and German in an empirical way, thinking only how 
to coin Australian gold, or otherwise to obtain success in life, he 
will after all be obliged to learn some history whether he wishes 
it or not. Mr. Lowe will hardly keep his newspaper from him, 
and, if he finds two opposite portraits of Mr. Lowe, and judges for 
himself between them, he will be going through exactly the same 
process as if he judged in the like way between two opposite por- 
traits of Buouaparte or Cromwell or Cxsar, and in none of the 
cases will he find that “scientific certainty” is a thing at all 
5 ae reach, or one that has anything to do with the matter 
in hand. 

It is at least pleasant to turn from Mr. Lowe, who denounces all 
knowledge which does not tend immediately to fill the purse, to 
Lord Russell, who at least recognises that various studies may be, 
and ought to be, followed from higher motives than Mr. Lowe’s 
one object of “ success in life.” But Lord Russell still allows 
himself to talk as if “classics” were the only objects of Uni- 
versity study. Of course the particular phrase used is that no 
other pursuits lead to University rewards, But starting from 
this, Lord Russell, like many other talkers on the subject, allows 
himself to go on in a way which would lead those who are not 
familiar with the matter to fancy that no other studies are pursued 
at all. When a man says with great emphasis that young men 
should not only study A but B also, and draws out the contrast 
between A and B at great length, the inference that his hearers 
will draw will be that Bis not studied at all—not, what is the 
truth, that it is studied very largely, though it does not so 
directly lead to University rewards as A. Lord Russcll’s solemn 

peal on behalf of the study of Physical Science and Modern 
History has an odd sound as addressed to a body which dispenses 
honours in both subjects twice a year, and where one subject at 
least atiracts a very large number of students to seek after its 
possibly barren laurels, As for Physical Science, it is just the 
study on which the University of Oxford has been spending its 
money so lavishly that it seems to have very little left for anything 
else. The votaries of History walk by the stately pile of the New 
Museum, and sometimes venture on the thought that they might at 
least have been allowed hundreds, or at any rate tens, while their 
brethren have swallowed down their thousands. Lord Russell seems 
to forget that there ere physical science Professors, physical science 
Fellows, physical science Scholars. Without looking to the Kalen- 
dar we could name several men whose Fellowships were won 
wholly by their physical science attainments. In fact the lack 
which Physical Science just now labours under in Oxford is not 
lack of teachers, not lack of endowments, but lack of students. 
Look at any class list, and compare the number of candidates in 
Natural Science with those in any of the other three branches. 
And if Law and Modern History do not offer sufficient rewards, 
it is not the fault either of the University, or of those who under- 
took to reform the University. There is a place called All Souls, 
and if its thirty Fellowships are not always applied to the ? 
for which they are meant, the electors alone are to blame. But 
really Lord Russell need not get up and say that men ought to be 
instructed in the laws and history of their country, that they 
ought to learn what their ancestors have done, that they ought 
not to be content with the laurels of Pericles and Cesar, when, 
even without the prospect of rewards, so large a portion of the 
students of the University are doing the very thing which Lord 
Russell says they ought to do. His words might have had 
some force in 1848; in 1868 they are altogether wide of their 
mark. Lord Russell’s notions of historical study are also some- 
what amusing, and his selection of authors for contrast is very 
decidedly so. Our youth are to study not only—that “ not only ” 
explains the difference between Lord Russell and Mr. Lowe— 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, and Tacitus, but Clarendon, Hume, 
Hallam, and Macaulay. Are Clarendon, Hume, Hallam, and 
Macaulay writers of the same class or of the same degree of value ? 
Are they supposed to balance the Greek and Roman writers set 
against them? What is there in common between Clarendon, an 
original authority, and Hume, a writer of romance? What has 
either in common with Hallam, the man of rescarch and reflection, 
or with Macaulay, the man of brilliant portraiture and narrative ? 
Hume may perhaps be intended to pair off with Livy, but then 
Livy did not merely write the firstdecade. There are parts of Livy 
where he acts as a translator of Polybius; there are other parts, now 
lost, where he must himself have been an authority, But, unless he 
means to attack the Fellows of All Souls—and even at All Souls 
some Fellowships are given away by merit—Lord Russell is simply 
attacking enemies who do not exist. Nobody except Mr. Lowe 
wishes to keep young men from knowing the laws and history of 
their country, from reading Clarendon or Macaulay or anybody 
else. Lord Russell shows them that, for the final Oxford exami- 


nation, the laws and histery of our ancestors, and the laurels of 
Pericles and Czesar, are alternate subjects, put on a footing of erfect 
equality. A man may take up either or both, or he may forsake 
both for physics or mathematics. In this state of things it ig 
simply nonsense to affirm, or even to imply, that Oxford does nothin 
but teach “classics” and “dead languages.” Mr, Lowe, who 
proclaims himself the enemy of all intellectual culture whatever 
1s of course beyond the reach of argument. But Lord Russell 
seems simply to need to learn the facts, Only it would have been 
better if he had learned them before he began to talk about the 
maiter. 


TRADES’-UNIONISM, 

RELAND, Education, Scotch and Irish Suffrage, Reform 
Abyssinia, the Eastern difficulty, Alabama claims—aill these 
subjects of the day seem likely to be swallowed up by the great 
Trade question. We say Trade question, of which Unionism jg 
only a factor. The existence of this country depends on its trade 
and it is a very serious matter indeed if the possibility of carrying 
on our trade ever becomes doubtful. As in the case of a woman’s 
reputation, a doubt is fatal; and for the first time in our na- 
tional experience the subject is legitimately and painfully open to 
serious apprehensions, Between the representatives of labour as 
opposed to capital—and we can only pause to note the fallacy 
which denies that labour is capital—expressing themselves 
through Mr. George Potter on the one hand, and Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Roebuck on the other, there is one cardinal 
matter in dispute into which all other considerations merge, 
This is the limitation of labour. Strikes, the apprentice ques- 
tion, the hours of labour question, the minimum of wages 
question—all these are only subordinate matters. They stand 
or fall with the freedom or restriction of the labour-owner doing 
what he likes with his own, selling, as he can, his time and 
strength on the best terms he can get. Mr. Potter has been good 
enough to give a prelibation of the draught which he is about to 
offer to Mr, Gladstone at the conference of the 18th of February; 
and Mr. Roebuck, in his plain-spoken address to the Sheffield 
artisans, has sufficiently indicated the answer which may be given 
to the demands of Unionism. Mr. Potter says that the limitation 
of labour is, as a matter of fact, enforced in the learned professions; 
that, as regards trades where it is adopted, the particular trades 
are flourishing ; that where it is not adopted, they are distressed; 
and that combination on the part of workmen to secure a minimum 
of wages is just and expedient, because in the struggle between 
employers and employed the owner of capital can hold out longer 

than the owner of time and streagth and skill. 

With respect to its cardinal point, Mr. Roebuck has certainl; 
brought the discussion down to the level of first principles. He 
says that, legitimately carried out, the prohibition against new 
hands entering the labour-market, by limiting the number of appren- 
tices, is only an indirect form of infanticide. If the contributors 
of labour in the social hive are to be reduced to a fixed quantity, 
all the superfluous young must either be killed off, or the 
hatching of a new brood must be prevented. We must in the 
long run fall back upon the known practice of China and ancient 
Greece, or upon the alleged habits of France. ‘the population 
must be killed off, or artificially contracted. Mr. Roebuck takes 
acrucial instance of the effects of the limitation of labour when 
carried into practice, and recited to his Sheffield audience a tragic 
tale of real life. No doubt the case was a strong one, but it is 
only by strong cases, and by looking to the consistent and legiti- 
mate results of a principle, that the principle can be understood. 
Mr. Potter says that the crimes of Broadhead and his gang are 
exceptional; but Broadhead argued, and the public opinion of 
the Sawgrinders went with him, that Unionism was a mockery 
and imposture unless it faced the responsibility of working its 
principle out to the bitter end; and it will be for Mr. Potter 
and his select band of sophists to persuade Mr. Gladstone that 
the limitation of apprentices is anything better than inchoate, or 
rather masked, infanticide. This isa forcible way of putting the 
claim advanced by the Unions to contract the area of competition 
in labour; but it really comes to the same thing whether a man’s 
child is thrown over a precipice, or left to starve. The difference 
is between a short and merciful death and a lingering starva- 
tion. Why this result does not come about is because that 
millennium in which every workman shall practise the duty of 
killing off his competitors has not yet arrived. Labourers’ families 
are not as yet starved to death because there are some trades which 
at present have not “ange their austere limitations on labour. 
But Mr. Potter says they ought to do so, and do it at once. And 
when they do it, when all trades alike restrict the number of 
workmen to be employed, when every avenue into every trade is 
barred against the entrance of an extra pair of hands, there 1s 
nothing left for their owner but a ditch or a dunghill to die on. 
These are the tender mercies of Unionism to labour, or rather 
the labourer. This is the answer Mr. Potter gives to every work- 
ing-man who only pleads to be let alone, to follow any trade 
where he can get employment, and to sell his labour for what 
it will bring. 

The worst of it is that this very aspect of Unionisy, the right 
or duty of enforcing an artificial and cruel interference with 
private rights, even to the extent of saying that a man should be 
eer we from providing bread for himself and his own house- 

old, has not only been selected by Mr. Potter as the strongest 
arguiacnt for Unionisun, but is still auintained at Sheifield in spite, 
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of the revelations of last autumn, but at the very moment 
Commissioners were publishing their Mr. 
Roebuck spoke on Monday night, and only got hooted and mobbed 
by those who had invited to express his opinions. On Tuesday 
Overend Commissioners published their report of the doings 
of the Sheffield Assassination Committee and Arson Club, em- 
bodying their distinct and solemn conclusion that the murders 
were promoted, encouraged, and connived at by the Saw Grinders’ 
Union; and they bring home to twelve of the Sheffield trades 
the crime of promoting and encouraging lesser, but grave, 
attacks on person and property. But all this is thrown away on 
Sheffield, and Sheffield only happens, by a mere accident, to have 
been more forward and more consistent in carrying out a —_ 
and a principle which—we accept Mr. Potter’s description of it— 
is fundamental and essential to Unionism, its strongest point, its 
most defensible position, and even its praiseworthy and crowning 
glory. On this principle Mr. Potter takes his stand, and to it he 
hopes, or at any rate is going to try, to convert Mr. Gladstone. ‘To 
say that it embodies in its worst form the exploded doctrine of 
Protection; to prove that it is only a revival of monopolies in their 
most grinding incidence ; to demonstrate from history that it was 
mainly upon the ruins of medizval guilds and trade fraternities and 
sumptuary laws and compulsory prices that the stately fabric of 
modern trade arose, is to say nothing. We can hardly expect that 
the men who do not cover themselves with confusion at the very 
name of Broadhead, and who think infernal machines playful hints, 
and rattening a standing joke, will be capable of being influenced 
by any arguments drawn from history, or be prepared to admit 
any broader social principle than that of intense selfishness, or 
any other moral duty than that of getting the largest slice, and 
hindering others from getting any slice, of the common loaf of 
humanity ; but we should think that they are not quite impervious 
to the personal argument of starvation. Unionism, we have 
argued, would lead naturally to starvation in the case of 
those forbidden by trade rules from entering into the limited 
field of labour and competition. It has not actually come to 
infanticide and starvation because all trades have not adopted 
Mr. Potter’s doctrine and practice. 

But besides this check on the full development of Mr. Potter's 
beautiful ideal of trade there is, here in London at any rate, 
another drag on the wheel. Charity steps in; we have not 
yet acquired Mr. Potter’s stern and iron consistency. He says 
that, in the interests of the existing and limited Sacred Band 
of Labourers, all outsiders and intruders must be rigorously 
excluded. He will not let them work; and if by excluding 
them from the fold they starve, it is not his fault, nor is 
it any concern of Unionism. Not having attained this sublime 
height of selfishness, we are just now, in the East-end of 
London, spending and wasting, as some think, enormous sums, 
because some thousands—or, as it is said, hundreds of thou- 
sands—are starving, or likely to starve. In the immediate 
interest of watching Mr. Corbett’s attempt to see whether 
some consistent and common-sense plan cannot be devised for 
checking the profligate waste of charity which is now going on 
we are apt to lose sight of the character of the beggars an 
receivers of alms. For this sad purpose the meeting held the 
other day is of frightful signiticance. The unemployed ship- 
wiights of Blackwall and Poplar represent, in more senses than 
one, that vociferous mass of pauperism which makes the name of 
the East-end of such evil repute. Although it is not true that 
all the clamorous pauperism of that huge district consists of 
shipwrights alone, yet it is universally admitted that the collapse 
of the shipbuilding trade has brought down with it all em- 
oom connected with it in that vast eregion of London. 

d the prosperity of the shipbuilders’ yards continued, we should 
have heard nothing, or at any rate much less, of the sufferings of 
Stepney and Bethnal Green. It is of the first importance, there- 
fore, to know why it is that the London shipwrights have no work. 
The answer is,  Soshesh they choose to have no work; and the 
result is precisely what, in the beginning of these observations, we 
said must be the ultimate result ; limitation of labour in one staple 
trade operates far beyond the bounds of that single trade, and in- 
jures, and fatally injures, the whole labouring class. The ship- 
wrights might have work, but because shipbuilders cannot take 
orders except at a great reduction of profits, the labourers, unless 
they can be paid at the same high and exceptional wages which 
could be given in more prosperous, and exceptionally eam 
times, will not work at all. The meeting at Millwall brought this out. 
It was proved that there was shipbuilding going on in the Clyde ; 
it was proved that shipbuilding might be going on in the Thames, 
if capitalists and labourers would but consent to take lower profits ; 
itwas proved that the capitalists were ready and anxious to do their 
part, and to take work at a minimum of profit; but the owners of 
abour declined. They had rather starve, or, more accurately, would 
rather eat the bread of idleness and pauperism than accept the 
slightest reduction of wages. They are resolved, as they say, “ to 
stick out for their late wages”; and this resolve is no hasty or 
impetuous one. Last year the very same resolution was taken ; 
“in discharge of a sacred duty to their families” these very men 
declined to take lower wages. After twelve months they persist 
Mm their resolution ; and after twelve months they consider it no 
degradation to themselves to continue paupers, and no wrong to 
their brethren of other crafts to pauperize them. This has been 
#0ing on for eighteen months, and the patience and charity of the 
public has not been exhausted. But it soon will be, or soon ought 
tobe, Work has deserted London, and work is offered to the London 


mechanics. They will not take it; and we listen to appeals for the 
families of workmen thrown out of employment; that is, of sullen, 
obstinate men who, as far as we are yet informed, persistently 
decline to be employed. They have been told that this meeting 
of last Saturday will do them incalculable harm; and we are 
- willing to believe that, man by man, there is not a single 
shipwright who, in his individual capacity, prefers to receive alms 
to doing an honest and honourable day’s work. But the corporate 
tyranny coerces the individual; Unionism is too strong for the 
honest mechanic; the glory of a workman and his dignity is 
merged in the superior duty of fatal obedience to what he is 
told by My. Potter is the interest of his class and order. There 
is something almost touching in this sublime and apathetic su 
pression of natural instincts, but there is something also of terrib 
and evil omen in it. If the unemployed shipwrights assembled 
last Saturday at Burdett Hall are right in their conclusions, the 
principle of Unionism requires that the Glasgow shipwrights 
should make common cause with the London shipwrights. All 
shipwrights in Great Britain ought to combine to make it impos- 
ssible for shipbuilders to take any contract within the four seas ; in 
other words, the limitation of labour ought to be, and Mr. Potter 
will do his best that it shall be, of universal imcidence. The 
screw must be worked on every employer of labour by every 
owner of labour. And yet Mr. Potter says that to anticipate the 
loss of English trade is a scarecrow. 

Ascending from these practical to ny theoretical consider- 
ations, social philosophers will not slow to perceive that 
Unionism at the best is an anachronism, and is a relapse into a 
barbarous stage of are It is really only a form of caste. 
Men unite first for self-defence, but soon proceed to self-aggran- 
dizement ; the claim for rights advances to a claim for privile, 
and privileges into restrictions, monopolies, tyrannies. 
When a Hindoo belongs to a certain caste, his rules and restric- 
tions are precisely those imposed by a Trades’ Union. An interloper 
into a privileged caste is punished, and caste is lost if a member of 
an exclusive trade fails to obey the laws and minute regulations of 
the society or organization to which he belongs. Just as India is 
advancing in social life, and is gradually but surely divesting itself 
of caste—an institution not perhaps unsuitable to a rude state of 
society and a form of government which even in Asia has passed 
away—it is a curious and at the same time melancholy fact that, in 
the full blaze of ype and at the high noon of liberal ideas 
in government and personal liberty, we in England should be retro- 
grading into a narrow system which was the worst feature of the 
middle ages in Europe, and which in India has proved to be the 
most fatal hindrance to civilization and social progress. 


NATURALIZATION. 


| hy long the status of an American citizen threatens to 
become a question equally puzzling in its metaphysical and in 
its practical bearings. The doubts and perplexities which it seems 
likely to involve can only find their pide’ in the discussions of 
medieval schoolmen. They relate to his quiddity and his quan- 
tity, the attributes which can be applied to him and the space 
which he can fill. It was a moot point with the old schoolmen 
whether angels pass from point to point without touching inter~ 
mediate points, and whether more one angel can exist at the 
same moment on the same point. In the same way, it will soon 
become a question whether an American citizen cannot exist in 
all space at once, be a citizen of all States, a legislator in all 
Chambers, and a factor in all human business; and, as it was also 
a question which much exercised the subtlety of the scholastic 
churchmen whether an angel could love a possibly unexisting 
other angel better than an existing insect, so it may become a 
question fit to exercise modern thought whether an American can 
love a possibly unexisting Fenian better than an actually existing 
and proximate negro. Meantime, the Representatives of the 
United States are feeling their way as representatives of the 
human race, by voting remonstrances to the British Government 
on behalf of those deluded creatures whose benevolent sym- 
aie prompted them to make a raid into Can and thus 
rought them within the unsympathetic jurisdiction of Canadian 
Courts. As we do not feel ourselves equal to sounding the 
profound abstractions of the metaphysical part of the question, 
we inf perhaps be pardoned for confining ourselves to its 
practical bearings. 

So far as can be gathered from the context of the letters in 
which this proposed intervention of the United States in favour 
of rebel prisoners is recorded, it does not so much from 
the promptings of disinterested benevolence as from the jealousy 
of a widely comprehensive patriotism. The House of Represen- 
tatives might primd facie be supposed only to be doing the same 
act, either officious or benevolent, which is sometimes done by 
members of our own House of Commons in intereeding gene- 
rally on behalf of political prisoners sentenced by the Courts 
of a friendly State. But that it is doing something more than 
this is evident from all its concurrent measures and policy. 
Its remonstrance in this case is part and parcel of the general 
system of remonstrance against the interference of forei 
Governments with reputed citizens of the United States. The 
House of Representatives hes expressed its resolution to vindi- 
eate the general status of American citizens, in whatever part 
of the world they may have been born, and to whatever 
Government they may have been born subject. Close on 
this Resolution came another Resolution to ask for the release 
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of the Kev. John M‘Mahon and John Lynch, both prisoners 
in Canada, and of Colonels John Warren and W. Nagh, and 
all other American citizens “ who have been arrested in Ireland 
and are now imprisoned without sufficient reason.” It is im- 
possible to separate the two Resolutions, and it is worth 
while to consider their joint effect. So long as the American 
grievance was confined to the hardship of compelling the born 
subject of a European State, who had resided twelve or twenty 
years in America, to serve in the army of his native State 
on his tempo return to his old home, there was little to 
object to its mitigation beyond the inconvenience of exceptional 
legislation. ‘The man who had lived for many years in America 
was still, according to every European law, a subject of the coun 
of his birth, and liable to the performance of certain duties towards 
it. At the same time it was hard that the Prussian or the Hes- 
sian who had occupied for the last. dozen years a farm in Ohio or 
Michigan, and who returned for the sole purpose of selling off all 
his European property, or of bringing out some orphan nephews 
and nieces to his Transatlantic home, should be caught and com- 
pelled to do three or four years’ soldiering. In such a case there 
was nothing very irrational in requesting foreign Governments to 
regard their subjects, after ten or twelve years’ continuous resi- 
dence in America, as American citizens. But it is quite a different 
thing to regard Europear subjects, after a couple of years’ resi- 
dence, as divested of their original nationality. ‘there are so many 
reasons which make a transitory domicile in America a matter of 
necessity to hundreds of aliens that the claims of permanent 
citizenship ought not to be recognised without grave deliberation. 
There is an absurdity in the Reestbesle that every Englishman 
who goes to the States for two or three years, because he is 
in debt or in love, or some other difficulty, should by that 
rocess be divested of his responsibilities as an English subject. 
But the absurdity pales beside the ludicrous pretension that a 
disaffected Irishman, who crosses the Atlantic with the purpose of 
fomenting sedition in Ireland and conspiring against the integrity 
of this realm, should, when caught on English soil, be protected 
b oe of American citizenship from the merited penalty of 
lish law. 

Yet the pretension of the Resolution to which we refer is neither 
more nor less than this. The Representatives of the people of 
the United States demand that men of British birth who were 
captured in an act of war against the Sovereign of England, on 
English soil, should be rescued from the legal consequences of 
their treason. Where they do not demand this they demand 
something as large. When they do not remonstrate against the 
infliction of a merited penalty, they take upon themselves to ques- 
tion the justice of the prisoners’ sentence, and the impartiality of 
the judge who pronounced it. It would be very difficult to find a 
precedent for so arrogant ‘and offensive a claim. Spain, in the 
sa of her palmiest days, committed many insolent and high- 

anded acts. We, when we were a younger and less cautious 
nation than we are now, rivalled, if we did not outstrip, Spain in 
our dictatorial officiousness. But neither Spain, when she was 
“ Spain and the Indies,” nor England under the strong hand of 
Cromwell, or again after the splendid victories of Marlborough, 
ever presumed to intermeddle with the administration of justice 
in the Courts of — nations. This has been reserved for a 
ople who apparently believe audacity to be the trump card of 
iplomacy. But even the audacity of a young and reckless people 
may be strained too far. The States of Europe are all interested 
in a matter which touches their relations, not only with foreign 
Governments, but also with their own native populations. Not 
only England, but France, Austria, and Prussia, must inquire 
what are the limitations to the pretensions which the United 
States advance to interfere with the domestic economy of 
foreign Powers. Perhaps, after some demur, they may be not 
indisposed to acquiesce in the relinquishment of their claims 
on the military service of such of their subjects as have been 
actually domiciled for many years in the territory of the United 
States. But such an acquiescence will neither imply nor ap- 
proximate to the abandonment of a right to try, convict, and 
condemn criminals who owe the security and the success of their 
treason to the protection of American Song ery and the bluster 
of American politicians. It is impossible that European Govern- 
ments can believe that it is for their interest to allow the procedure 
of their own tribunals and the interpretation of their own laws to 
be questioned and annulled at the instance of Western Republicans. 
Nor do we understand what are the peculiar features in our condi- 
tion which have inspired the Americans with such a confidence in 
the result of theirimportunity. A comparison between the United 
States and the United Kingdom does not establish such a contrast 
as ought to make us afraid of them, or diffident of ourselves. We 
are as numerous as they are, we are richer than they are, we have 
not a much bigger debt than they have. And, though doubtless 
their books of history are planned on a marvellous scale of narra- 
tive and comment, yet their less illiterate readers must be disposed 
to acknowledge that half a century ago, when we were just half as 
numerous and less than half as rich as we are now, we conducted a 
great and importaut war on the Continent of Europe, while we 
also conducted a parenthetical war on the Continent of America. 
We did this at a time of greater distress and disaffection among our 
labouring population and middJe-classes than perhaps have ever 
been witnessed since. If they look to Ireland as our weak point, 
we may remind them that Ireland wag a more open and dangerous 
enemy then than she is now; and that we had kept her down, and 
put down a mutiny in our lect, while we were waging war in 


almost every part of the globe. And if we have an Irish diff. 
culty, they have a negro difficulty. If Irishmen plot agai 
England in both hemispheres, the Southerner still sousiohes 
sullen hatred against negro insolence and Yankee domination, 
Nor do we need statistics to teach us how to hold our own, 
Strong as may be the ties of commerce and the instincts of 
trade, the sense of national dignity has not so entirely died out 
among us that we can placidly admit the Po nreeny postulate that 
thirty millions of our race may do and threaten whatever they 
list on one side of the Atlantic, while thirty millions of the 
same race on the other must submit in silent fear. It is probable 
enough that the tall talk of the House of Representatives has 
been adapted solely to the object of catching the Irish vote, 
But this consideration is by no means reassuring as regards 
the future. The Irish element grows every year stronger in the 
States, and with it the influence of the Irish vote. If, every time 
that an election is coming on (which means once every year in 
some State or other), the Irish are to be conciliated by an officious 
demand on foreign Governments to liberate all Irish prisoners 
who may have been convicted of felony or treason, then one of 
two things must be the result. Either a new diplomatic 
phraseology must be coined to meet the necessities of an im- 
— negotiation, or England and every other European 
ower must at once assert, in language of unmistakeable firmn 
the same rights which the United States have always claimed for 
themselves. 

If the Ministers of the United States pretend that it is their 
mission to connive at seditious risings in every friendly nation, and 
to protect their authors, the sooner that policy is avowed the better 
for all parties interested. When it is avowed, both England and 
other States will know what course to pursue. If, on the other 
hand, there is no serious intention of extorting from the British 
Government perpetual impunity for Irish rebels who attack our 
forts, blow up our gaols, and murder our police within the four 
seas, the — remains, how should we meet a similar demand 
when made with respect to Canada? Canada is a long way off 
from us, very insufficiently protected, very thinly populated, and 
very much exposed along an extensive frontier ; and an expedition 
of tilibustering Fenians might do a great deal of damage to the 
colony, and inflict a considerable humiliation. As yet, how- 
ever, we are equally averse to suspect that the American Govern- 
ment would countenance a filibustering raid upon the neighbouring 
colony, and that the British Government would tamely submit 
to such an indignity. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


HAT is the Education Question? It is rather amazing 

that we should still be asking this after all the stately 
declarations of Lord Stanley and the elaborate programme of the 
Manchester Congress; but the very inquiry strips off at once a 
cloud of generalities, and sets us face to face with practical facts. 
The question, then, is not as to the need of further efforts in the 
extension of education. It is superfluous to cite statistics by way 
of proving a deficiency of instruction which nobody denies. Nor, 
again, is it a question as to the expediency or the efficiency of the 
present system. No warmer testimony as to both can be quoted 
than that given by Mr. Bruce, Mr. Lowe, or Sir James Shuttle- 
worth. Nor, again, is it a question as to the desirableness of aiding 
that efficiency by compulsory enactments. Such enactments are 
being put in force, and their effect will soon be ascertained. But 
these, changes though they be, are simply developments of 


the present system; they in nowise destroy its voluntary and 


denominational character. The question really is, whether our in- 
struction is to retain that character at all; whether we are to 
develop the present system or to abolish it; whether we are 
designing a reform or a revolution in education. 

If Lord Stanley chooses to veil the intentions of the Govern- 
ment under the indefinite pledge of “ a wise, large, and well-con- 
sidered measure for the education of the people,” the resolutions 
of the Manchester Conference have at any rate the merit of de- 
fining very clearly the platform of the Liberal advocates of change 
in our system of education. ‘The recent gathering at the Society 
of Arts, while ostensibly assembled simply to enforce the demand 
for technical instruction, served in fact as an official declaration of 
adhesion to this programme by Lord Russell and the Whigs; and 
this adhesion, combined with the general support of the Liberal 
press, makes it certain that a measure founded on these re- 
solutions will be laid in the coming Session before Parliament. 
The Manchester programme has at any rate the merit of bold- 
ness and precision, Without any formal abandonment of the 
present denominational system, it demands that secular schools 
shall henceforth receive Government aid; the Conscience Clause 
is to be made a necessary condition of public assistance; 
powers are to be given for the levying of local rates where 
voluntary action is inadequate to the necessities of the dis- 
trict, and for the creation of local committees for their ad- 
ministration. Where a district remains recalcitrant, its powers 
of levying rates are to be transferred to the Committee of Council. 
Lastly, education is to divest itself of its involuntary character, 
and to rely upon compulsion. The first two demands have little 
bearing on the real question at issue, and may be very briefly dis- 
missed. They seem, in fact, to be little more than sops thrown out 
to a party which, though it has as yet done little in promoting 
education, can still perhaps exercise a powerful influence in 0! 
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ing it—the party of the pure Secularists. Bitterly as the 
to extend aid to non-denominational schools would have 
S fought over years ago, it excites only a languid interest now, 
and is as condescendingly patronized by Archdeacon Denison as it 
js petted by its Secularist authors. The question, as Mr. Hubbard 
shrewdly pointed out, has long ago been practically settled by the 
jntroduction of the Conscience Clause. It was hardly worth 
while making a fight for the exclusion of schools oe no 
religious instruction, when, in the schools that profess to afford 
it, scholars are allowed to refuse to accept it. Of the Con- 
science Clause itself we have already expressed our opinion ; 
it is at once the most unreal and the most offensively irritating 
of all the concessions made to the Dissenting cry. Two London 
schools, we learn, pique themselves on having adopted it; it 
would be more interesting for them to show in what way it has 
made them more liberal in actual working than the rest of the 
schools about them. The clause is, in fact, a mere bravado of 
Liberalism pitting itself against the humorous bigotry of the bra- 
yadoes of Archdeacon Denison; but it is never very wise to stoop 
to this kind of children’s warfare, and in this case the provision 
inst an almost impossible danger has succeeded only in creating 
a source of bitter irritation among a large body of the most 
practical supporters of education. ‘Putting aside, however, the 
irritation it has created, the Conscience Clause is a very minute 
question, and, in considering the graver issues of the matter, 
it may be passed over without much remark. It is the appli- 
cation of compulsion to parents and to localities that forms 
really the essence of the Manchester programme; and it is the 
more important to mark some at least of the bearings of this 
proposed compulsion on the present education of the country, 
that the warmest advocates of local rating and obligatory at- 
tendance are still loud in their — of loyalty to the 
denominational system, and in deprecating any interference 
with voluntary action. Mr. Lowe is careful to assure us that he 
does not contemplate any interference with schools already ex- 
isting ; he would simply have the old and the new schools to work 
peaceably side by side. Even while contending that its “ weak- 
ness in the initiative ” should be supplemented by direct adminis- 
trative action, Sir James Shuttleworth warmly expresses his 
belief that the combined system of voluntary and governmental 
support is too deeply rooted in the habits and sympathies of the 
nation to be shaken, that it is stronger than any rival that can be 
brought against it. Mr. Bruce is not less ardent in his declaration 
unwi ess to destroy the existing educational organization ; 
but it is remarkable that not one of these gentlemen has ever 
attempted to show how far that organization is practically com- 
patible with their new proposals, or how its denominational and 
voluntary character is in the new state of things to be preserved. 
Yet the question whether it can be preserved is the real question at 
issue, for unless that can be secured it is not a mere development 

of education that is before us, but an educational revolution. 

We do not profess to be prophets, but it needs little power of 
foresight to conceive what will actually take place in a district at 
present inadequately provided with the means of instruction. A 
rate, let us suppose, is levied for the purpose of providing addi- 
tional schools of an undenominational character, and the ad- 
ministration of this rate is entrusted to a local board of a similar 
type. We are not now inquiring what the general result of 

would be on the instruction of the district; our narrower 
uestion is oT what would be its effects on the existing 
Eatetined schools? How, for instance, are the volun 
subscriptions which furnish a third of the income of a denomi- 
national school, and the decline of which even now is a 
serious difficulty in its support, to be maintained in face of a 
local rate ? The very presence of a local fund of such a kind in 
the neighbourhood would dry up the springs of voluntary con- 
tribution, and the school will have to front the fact of a crush- 
ing deficit. The school, in fact, will be at once “ thrown on the 
rates ’’; it will be starved into submission to the local committee, 
and with that submission its independent management and its deno- 
minational character would simply pass away. Whoever may form 
the local committee, whether it be an elective body or a body of 
nominees—or, as Mr. Lowe with much greater probability suggests, 
the Town Council in municipal boroughs, and the Board o 
Guardians in rural districts—the body which supplies the funds, 
and not the managers who cannot supply them, will be the real 
depository of power. It is improbable that —, ¥ will content 
themselves with the trouble of education when all responsibility 
and authority have passed out of their hands, even if it were 
likely that the local Board would pexmit any obstacle to remain in 
the way of their direct exercise of control. The close of such a 
school’s independence would be the close of its denominational 
character, No one contends that it would be possible for a local 
committee to connect the new schools of its own creation with any 
particular denomination, and even were it possible, it would be 
at once resisted as unjust. As Mr. Hubbard has pointed out, a 
public rate applied to denominational uses would be exposed to 
the same objections, and would encounter a yet bitterer hostility 
than the present system of Church rates. But the same argu- 
ments hold good against extending any aid to the existing 
schools so long as they retain their distinctively religious charac- 
ter. With the exception of those maintained by private liberality, 
they must become secular, or starve. While, too, their number 
will be continually diminished by this quiet process of erg 
their proportionate importance will be continually diminished by 
the creation of new schools; for as “the power of the initiative ” 


is now handed over to the locality or the State, new schools must 
in all cases be secular. It is impossible that a continually dimin- 
ishing number of bankrupt schools could long hold their own 
against a continually increasing number of secular institutions 
maintained in perfect solvency and efficiency, and in some five or 
ten years the revolution would be complete. 

From the religious point of view, we frankly confess, the pro- 
spect gives us little uneasiness. However secular schools may be 
in name, it will be impossible, in the present state of public 
opinion, not to allow some hours in the week for religious in- 
struction—voluntary, it may be, on the part of the teacher, 
as of the taught; but, with this exception, much the same in 
nature and effect as that which is at present afforded by the 
clergy. We do not believe that Dissenting teachers will sud- 
denly take to this branch of pastoral work, or that parents will 
withdraw their children from bis portion of the education given. 
On the contrary, we have always found religious instruction the 
one thing valued and deemed essential by the poorer class of 

arents. The instance of the failure of this system in America 
is very little to the point; the — of the clergy there is 
wholly different, and a clerical habit of giving religious instruc- 
tion in their schools never existed. But even there the energy 
of the Roman Catholic priests has—if we may trust the Bishop 
of Tennessee—succeeded in overcoming the ——7 as far as 
they are concerned, and in proving that the failure of the 
rest of the clergy is owing, not to the system, but to themselves. 
To the Church, indeed, we take it, the abolition of the so-called 
denominational system would not be a loss, but a gain. The 
really serious part of the matter lies in the ruin of all volun- 
action. At present a mn feels himself almost as 
responsible for the education of his flock as for their religion ; the 
same subscription fund which provides his church provides next 
for the erection of his schools. A without schools is 
counted as a di to its clergy ; an estate without schools would 
cast a slur on its landlord. It ma — be n to incur 
the risk of killing these educational forces of religion an’ property 
in large towns, but is.it n to do so where they are 
the only forces which really exist? Society in the country is 
constructed on the simple patriarchal type, and the scheme 
of rural education at present reflects very fairly the aspect 
of society. At the peril of offending the lovers of unifor- 
mity and pigeon-holes, we would ask whether it is absolutely 
needful that, where social conditions so radically differ, educa- 
tional conditions must remain the same, whether the changes 
now sg ons if they are to be carried into effect at all, might 
not be confined to municipal boroughs, and whether rural schools 
night not still be left to the squire’s wife and to the parson. As 
it is, the school furnishes the one point of social contact between 
the two widely different classes of society who front one another 
over the length and breadth of England; and we frankly confess 
our reluctance to see this sacrificed to a mere pedantic love of 
system. In our present remarks we have confined ourselves, as 
our readers may perceive, simply to the point of compulsory 
rating ; a attendance is another and a i | different 
question. ether its adoption in combination with the present 
system might not be sufficient for all the ——- ostensibly 
aimed at, how far it is practicable on a unive scale, how far 
it is really in force at the present moment, we may consider at 
another opportunity. Our object has been simply to show the 
real nature of the proposals for local rates and local committees, 
and to answer the question whether it is really a reform that is 


proposed or a revolution. 


POLITICAL CHAFF. 


pn most complete justification of the critical school in history 
can be established by the current newspapers of the day ; or, 
it may be, its most triumphaut refutation. In the present we read 
the past, and the thing that is most likely was. If to reconstruct 
history from the authentic records of facts which are in every- 
body’s hands, and which for the most part are not more than 
thirty years old, is found to be utterly hopeless, it may well be 
that considerable doubt must attach to what professes to be the 
history of a nation or a principle from which we are separated 
thousands of years and by a total difference in the state of ae 
The Niebuhr or Cornewall Lewis or Ewald of the future 
have no easy task when he comes, some ten centuries hence, to 
rebuild the political history of England ranging over the period 
between 1830 and 1868, if he falls across the materials furnished 
him by the speeches just delivered at Sheffield and Bristol by 
Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Ferrand. The value of any standard of 
the credibility of early Roman history wf be estimated by 
what we know as to the trustworthiness of our modern Eng- 
lish chroniclers. Mr. Ferrand, who speaks with the autho- 
rity of a contemporary annalist, may come to be appealed to 
for such statements as these:—Toryism is a political Free- 
masonry, connecting all classes of society by a common bond 
of union, irrespective of party, blood, creed, and social rank; 
and of this liberal and cosmopolitan hierarchy Lord John Man- 
ners has been for twenty-six years the Hierophant, or Most 
Noble Grand, or something of that sort. The Duke of Wellington, 
uite contrary to the feelings, wishes, and opinions of the Tories, 
eclared against Reform. The Tories for centuries had been the 
natural leaders of the working population, and the working 
tion for centuries had returned a hundred and fifty members to the 
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House of Commons. Sir Charles Wetherell was a Tory, a friend 
to the working-men, and gave up his whole life and energies to 
their cause. The Poor-law Commissioners forcibly transplanted 
vast colonies of working-men from the South to the North, in 
order to keep down factory wages, and this at the instigation of 
Mr. Bright. Mr. Gladstone publicly defended Tom Paine’s Rights 
of Man, in the House of Commons, at some time before the year 


1845. He also, in 1867, published a letter stating that Trades- 
Unions were an evil. He represented Newark for three years only, 
and in 1835 


he was turned out of the representation of that place 
by the Duke of Newcastle. Although Mr. Ferrand does not state 
this curious fact, somehow Mr. Gladstone succeeded in keeping his 
seat for that place for eleven years, till he resigned it in 1846. 
This is history according to the veracious and reliable chronicle of 
William of Bristol. Let us turn to the Sheffield annals. 

Here we have the pendant to Mr. Ferrand’s picture; and the 
future historian of England, having satisfied himself that the 
Tories of England were all along the most liberal politicians, will 
now proceed to learn that, according to the contemporaneous evi- 
dence of Mr. Roebuck, the Whigs for more than thirty years have 
persistently and systematically resisted Liberalism; and that to 
the Tories belongs the credit, or discredit, of having passed the only 
real reforms of the age—such as the Resumption of Cash Pay- 
ments, Catholic Emancipation, Free Trade, the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and finally, the crowning blessing of the Constitution of 
1867. For forty years Mr. Roebuck has watched public affairs, 
and has been an active partisan himself; and this is his personal 
testimony. From two opposite quarters then we have two 
converging streams of light, or what passes for light, and each 
meeting at that one point which displays im full radiance the 
liberalism of the Tories and the illiberalism of the Whigs. The 
curious thing is, that there is and that there is not truth 
in all this—that is, that it is both true and false to say that 
the true Liberals are the Tories and the true obstructives the 
Whigs. Pontius Pilate was a true, though unconscious, pro- 
phet; Alaric and Attila were benefactors to the human race in 
spite of their destroying, or by virtue of their destroying, civili- 
zation and the arts of life; Julian the Apostate was a model 
tuler if it is the first duty of a sovereign to resist ecclesias- 
tical supremaey ; and to the Papacy we owe constitutionalisin, 
because the Popes were the first to proclaim liberty to the 
serf; and so on. This is what is called the philosophy of 
history, and we may judge what a good deal of it is worth 
if with so much speciousness living sophists may argue that we 
owe all our advances in political liberty, free thought, and the 
elevation of the people to those very men who have all the time 
been supposed to have been doing their best to resist progress and 
change. The whole thing illustrates oddly enough the fallacious- 
ness of many historical judgments. The facts are unequivocal and 
sufficiently established. But it is just as possible to misread them 
as to read them aright, and all for lack of one little qualifying fact 
on one side or the other. It is quite true that every really liberal 
measure has been passed by the Tories, and equally true that 
genuine reforms have one and all been resisted or spoilt by the 
Whigs. And yet it is equally true that the Tories are Tories 
and the Liberals Liberals, and that these names are signs of ideas 
and facts too. 

To announee the liberalism of the Tories at Bristol required two 
stage effects. Just as in the Greek Tragedy it required a stately 
solemn trilogy, relieved by the buffoonery of a satyric drama, to 
complete a poetic whole, even so at Bristol, after a Stanley, 
a Pakington, and a ilardy, a Ferrand was wanted to round 
off the solemn mockery of the pompous banquet by a bit of broad 
farce at a Free-and-Nasy. Actor and audience, both on the tragic 
and comic scene, were alike inspired on either occasion. A de- 
corous dulness and platitude reigned while the great Conservative 
three harangued solemnly after dinner, and the hearers, like the 
ep did their parts with due decorum during Lord Stanley’s 
liberal speech; and certainly a more than Fescennine license in- 
= the Bristol boys as Slr. Ferrand, smeared with wine-lees, 

elivered himself of his horse jokes about Mr. Gladstone’s éloge 
of Tom Paine, and his proof of Sir Charles Wetherell’s devotion 
to the working-man. The Conservative working-men went so far 
in their appreciation of these lively fictions as to break out into a 
lyrical demonstration of sympathy, and the air of “Slap Bang! 
here we are again!” sufficiently attested their cordial reception of 
Mr. Ferrand’s proof of the existence of irrepressible Toryism in 
all the good and gracious and liberal and noble ideas of the past. 

It is perhaps searcely respectful to Mr. Roebuck to bracket his 
self-asserting self-glorification, and his really humorous speech at 
Sheffield, with Mr. Ferrand’s Bristol bufloonery. If winners ave 
proverbially allowed to laugh, Mr. Roebuck had an ample justifi- 
cation for his jocularity. in the universal crash of principles and 
chaotic downtall of political reputations, Mr. Roebuck stands 
serene, and, as he says, secure. Success permits and even requires 
a superb and arrogant attitude; and Mr. Roebuck has never been 
wanting in a dignified and occasionally audacious apprehension 
and assertion of the superbiam quesitam meritis, It seems that 
Tearem has been wide awake, even when he was thought to be 
snoozing in the sun or rolled up in his kennel. For these thirty 
years he has had his eyes open; and he saw through all the 
dodges of the whole lot of thenm— Whigs and Tories, Ins and Outs, 
Ministers and Uppositious, from first to last. It was all sham and 
mockery and make-believe. Gut there was the good old yard dog 
at his post, and knew it when nobody else did. He smelt 
out all the cadgers and mumpers prowliifg about the house, 


the area-sneaks and tramps. There was, for instance, Lord 
Palmerston, with his “jaunty” air; he never meant any 
good. Gladstone, again; all that he could ever do was to make 
his enemies hate him more, and his friends Tove him legg, 
Gladstone has power undoubtedly, but that power is to make 
his own party weak, and ent other party strong. Earl Russell, 
again. “Oh, dear me! Earl Russell!” And then Mr. Roebuek 
laughed inwardly with a divine and noble laughter, and just 
winked his eye, and the Sheffield audience tittered prodigiously, 
When Mr. Roebuck in this nobly insolent way was knocking all 
the celebrities down like so many nine-pins, it was only right and 
natural that a little egotism—just a trifle of vanity, the slightest 
self-glorification—should peep out. I made a resolution; I saw 
it was certain; I determined to do so and so. I stated so and so; 
I assured everybody that they were all wrong, and I told them so. 
And, mark me, my words came true. I was hissed and hooted 
and yelled at—yes, yelled at—because I said so. Oh, how I was 
lectured! Just to think of lecturing me, just as if I did not 
know my duty! I, having thought out everything, decided 
everything, foreseen everything, and arranged everything! I 
to be lectured, just as if I were a child—to be taught by a 
newspaper. Why, the attempt was actually made. Yes, gen- 
tlemen, it really was, I assure py thought by somebody in 
the newspapers that even I could be taught. And — would 
you believe it?—time went on, and t 1 actually called 
upon me to resign my seat for Sheffield. e to resign! I 
treated them with the contempt they deserved. I—such a noble 
old hound as I—to be scolded and snarled and snubbed at by these 
curs. Well, Gentlemen, I just lifted up. . . But we cannot 
— Mr. Roebuck’s speech any further. He certainly has 

one that which such a fine old dog ought to do. Mr. Roebuck is 
what that old impostor Cobbett claimed to be—the very imper- 
sonation of common sense, with an unbounded contempt for fools, 
and a tolerably clear conviction that all men are fools. He does 
not care much about the past, except so far as he has profited by 
it, and certainly in policy and prescience and consistency he can 
say that of himself, and with truth, though not quite without 
swagger and brag, which few other politicians can say. As to 
the future, he is sufficiently hopeful. The English people which 
has won Reform from the Bo of one side of the House and 
the terrors of the other may well be trusted to take care of itself. 
As to paltry places like France and Prussia and Russia and America, 
as Mrs. Gamp observes, there may be Prooshians and there may 
he Rooshians, but Old England for me. They are all poor, and 
can't afford to fight. We can get on very well if we only knew 
our own strength. About Ireland, for example; you can’t make 
character, or alter an island or a climate or a soil; and as to the 
grievances of Ireland, I really believe they are all stuff and non- 
sense and humbug. Everybody talks stuff and nonsense. Parlia- 
ment talks nonsense; Congress talks nonsense. In America the 
Democrats talk nonsense, and the Republicans talk nonsense. It’s 
wonderful tall that I hear on all sides, and wonderful nonsense 
too. Nonsense about Ireland; nonsense about religious disabili- 
ties; nonsense about tenant right; nonsense about everything. 
What F say is this, “Let every one do his duty in that state of 
life unto which it has pleased God to call him, and not turn round 
and talk nonsense about Erin-go-Bragh and Brian Burroo.” This, 
at any rate, is not talking nonsense, and we are grateful to Mr. 
Roebuck for his insolent—we use the word in its etymological 
meaning—his insolent good sense. 


REVIEWS. 
DR. NEWMAN'S POEMS.* 


D* NEWMAN tells us in the prefatory dedication to this 
little volume that he has only been encouraged by the 
favourable judgment of critics personally strangers to him to 
bring together into one collection what he had regarded as the 
ephemeral effusions of many years, and that he submits them 
with diffidence to the verdict of public opinion. He adds, what 
will be obvious even to those not previously acquainted with 
the poems reprinted here, that the chief portion of this volume 
grew out of the religious movement with which his name is 
so intimately associated. The numerous admirers of the Lyra 
Apostolica—which has long, we believe, been out of print, but 
which was to the Tractarian movement what the songs of Tyr- 
tweus were to the Spartan afmies—will of course rejoice to have 
their old favourites restored to them in a very slightly altered 
dress; for a good half of the Zyra came from Dr, Tenens 
pen. But it is not for their sakes oaly that the present volume is 
published, nor will they alone welcome it. “Many who once 
looked with distrust or positive aversion on the author's writings 
wiil now feel a genuine interest in whatever helps to illustrate 
his character and tone of thought. nglishmen who have least 
sympathy with his theological beliefs have come to recognise in 
him a man of whom England may well be proud; and English 
Churchmen of very opposite schools are not slow to acknowledge 
the great services he rendered to the communion which he has felt 
it his duty to desert. For all such this collection of occasional 
verses will have a value quite apart from its poetical merits, 


* Verses on Various Occasions, By Dr. Newman. London: Burns, 
Oates, & Co. 1862. 
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are considerable. A man’s individuality cannot fail to | difference of tone there is between the earlier and later composi- 


which 


come out much more in compositions of this kind than in formal | tions. Even in dealing with subjects connected with specifically 
treatises, oT even in sermons, though the Parochial Sermons, | ltoman doctrine, as in the hymns to St. Philip and to the Guardian 
now understood to be in course of republication with the author's | Angel, or the really noble “Song for an inclement May,” the 


sanction, are exceptional in this as in other respects. There is | 
Dr. Newman’s, except tlie Apologia, so | 


previous work of 
rich in personal indications, and for this reason we are par- 
ticularly glad that dates of place and time are appended to the 
separate pieces. This enables us to trace the continuous working 
of the author’s mind, which suffered no violent break at his con- 
yersion. The very title-page and dedication, as well as several 
of the poems, bear witness to one speciality of Dr. Newman’s, 
which is certainly not usual in religious leaders and controver- 
sialists—we mean the genuine taste for classical scholarship which 
he has retained through life, and which formerly won him the 
a is his habitual familiarity with Old Testament imagery, 
and especially with the language and moral temper of the Hebrew 
ropheis. The dominant feeling which he tells us in the Apologia 
ossessed him from boyhood, of being “ solus eum Solo” —that 
to him the only two realities are his own soul and God—is again 
most remarkably illustrated in several of these pieces, and, above 
all, in the “ Dream of Gerontius.” 


The volume naturally divides itself into three portions. The 


first part consists of various short compositions, chiefly reprints | 


from the Lyra Apostolica, with a few later additions. Then follows 


a series of translaiions from the hymns of the Breviary, most 
And lastly, we have what 


of which have also appeared before. 
is the longest and apparently the latest poem in the book, 
the “Dream of Gevontius.” This was first published two years 
ago in a Roman Catholic periodical, and has since been repub- 
lished by itself. It is, as a composition, far the most striking in 
the volume. We shall return to it by and by. It is difficult to 
state in precise terms the leading characteristics of Dr. Newman’s 
poetry, for they are in fact the characteristics of his mind, 
which, to adopt his own epithet for St. Paul, is “ many-gifted ” 
and many-sided. Indeed, there has often seemed to us a certain 
analogy between his character and that of the great apostle, so far as 
it can be gathered from his Epistles, and it is noteworthy that two 
of the most intensely personal and suggestive of Dr. Newman’s later 
sermons are on the character of St. Paul. Tiis verses require to be 
read by the light of his other publications, especially his sermons, 
In point of style, a forcible concentration of thought, and a nice 
selection of language, avoiding carefully any mere waste of words, 
will be seen at once to be the common attributes of both. And, 
going deeper, it is not perhaps too much to say that a profound 
and habitual consciousness of the presence of an unseen world, 
blending with and colouring all the relations and circumstances of 
life, underlies the whole tone and structure of his poetry, and 
gives it, for religious minds, its peculiar charm. This is brought 
out most prominently in the “ Dream of Gerontius,” but is true of 
the volume as awhole. At the same time this abiding conviction 
of the unseen is combined with a very keen observation of passing 
events, and an appreciative interest, not affected but real, in the 
literature and facts of his own and former ages. 

Of the earlier pieces in this volume, some, like “Lead kindly 
Light,” and “ Weep not for me,” have long made themselves 
household words in many homes and many hearts from their ex- 
quisite touches of human tenderness. ‘There are others that bring 
out the ascetic and unworldly side of the writer's mind. The 
following lines, familiar to all readers of the Lyra Apostolica, 
may be taken as a fair specimen of this vein of almost prophetic 
sternness. Here, as elsewhere, the vigorous abruptness of the 
language serves to accentuate the idea conveyed :— 

When mirth is full and free, 
Some sudden gloom shall be ; 
When haughty power mounts high, 
The Watcher's axe is nigh. 
All growth has bound; when greatest found, 
it hastes to die. 
When the rich town, that long 
Ilias lain its huts among, 
Uprears its pageants vast, 
And vaunts—it shall not last! 
Bright tints that shine, are but a sign 
Of summer past. 
And when thine eye surveys, 
With fond adoring gaze, 
And yearning heart, thy friend— 
Love to its grave doth tend. 
All giits below, save Truth, but grow 
‘Towards an end. 
Iu some, happily very few, cases, alterations have been introduced, 
sometimes in consequence of the author’s change of opinion, and 


utation of the first writer of Latin prose in Oxford. Not less | 


difference between Dr. Newman’s treatment and Faber’s, for 
instance, of similar themes, cannot fail to strike any intelligent 
reader, 

We have no space to dwell on the translations further than to 
observe—and this is very high praise—that they deal with the 
metrical portions as the compilers of the English Liturgy have 
dealt with the prose portions of the old Latin service books, and 
as modern Roman Catholic manuals certainly do not deal with 
; them. We get, not a slavish rendering of the exact words, but 
| an idiomatic and musical reproduction of the exact sense of the 
| original, according to the rule of translating which Dr. Newman 
laid down for himself in the preface to the Church of the Fathers, 
| and which is the only true one. It is unfortunate for the readers of 
| the Douay Bible that he was not allowed to provide them with a 
substitute for that strange medley of bad English and high polite 
in the style of the version of Psalm go and of the Prayer of Com- 
mendation—one of the dest compositions in the Romanf or 
any other ritual—given in the concluding poem of this volume. 
To that poem we must now turn. 

The “ Dream of Gerontius ” is very much the longest and most 
carefully elaborated of all Dr. Newman’s verse compositions, and 
exhibits with peculiar distinctness all his characteristic pecu- 
| liarities of thought and expression. For rhythmical sweetness, 
; too, he has hardly written anything to equal the last farewell of 
| the Guardian Angel to the parted spirit “‘ sinking deep, deeper 
into the dim distance” of its middle home, which falls on the 
ear like a strain of Mendelssohn’s music. In form the poem is 
dramatic. Gerontius is first represented at the point of death, 
with his attendants watching round his bed, and then, after death, 
with angels and demons disputing the possession of his dis- 
embodied soul. There is something which reniinds us of that 
“tender grace ” which has endeared the Cluistian Year to thou- 
sands of aching hearts, something too of the wilder music of 
Shelley, though set to different themes ; and much which recalls— 
as well by contrast as by similarity—our great representative poet, 
whose popularity is mainly due to the fact of his reflecting with 
such luminous fidelity the various phases of emotion and conviction 
which go to make up what is called the spirit of the age. It is 
not too much to say that the author of Gerontius is like and 
unlike them all, most like and most unlike Tennyson. He has 
the tenderness of Keble, but with more both of sternness and of 
fire; he has the idealism of Shelley, without his scepticism; he 
delights with Tennyson to feel the pulses, so to say, of modern 
thought, and that too with a keen sense of sympathy; but 
then there is a strongly marked background of dogmatic belief 
which is never lost sight of. The theology and psychology of the 
poem—we use the term theology in its strict etymological sense— 
are throughout subservient to its leading ideas of the infinite 
greatness of the Creator, and the intinite littleness of the creature 
which has dared to rebel against its Maker. We are constantly 
reminded of two of the most characteristic passages in the author’s 
prose writings—one in his University Lectures, where he draws 
out into a kind of Athanasian creed of natural religion all 
that is involved in a Theist’s conception of the Supreme Being; 
the other in the Apologia, where he compares the actual state of 
humanity, as contrasted with the ideal, to the effect produced on a 
person looking into a mirror and seeing no reflection of his face. 
The fall of man and the earlier stages of his restoration are 
grandly summed up in the lines ascribed to the “Second Choir of 
Angelicals”:— 
Praise to the Holiest in the height, 

And in the depth be praise : 

In all His words most wonderful ; 

Most sure in all His ways! 

Woe to thee, man! for he was found 

A recreant in the fight ; 

And lost his heritage of heaven, 


From sae y to eld, from sire to son, 
He lived, and toil’d, and died. 


He dreed his penance age by age; 
And step by step began 

Slewly to dotf his savage garb, 
And be again a man, 


And fellowship with light. 


Above him now the angry sky, 
Around the tempest’s din ; 

Who once had Angels for his friends, 
Had but the brutes for kin. 


O man! a savage kindred they ; 
To flee that monster brood 

He scaled the seaside cave and clomb 
The giants of the wood, 


With now a fear, and now ahope, | 
With aids which chance supplied, | 


And quicken’d by the Almighty’s 
breath 


e2 
And chasten’d by His rod, 

And taught by angel-visitings, 
At length he sought his God ; 


And learn’d to call upon His Name, 
And in His faith create 
A household and a father-land, 
A city and a state. 
Glory to Him who from the mire, 
In patient length of days, 
Elaborated into lite 
A people to His praise! 


these are seldom, in a poetical sense, improvements. Some also | Few living writers could match the subtle self-analysis of the 


of the best in the Zyra are omitted, we know not why. One of 
our old favourites, which began with a caution against invoca- 
tion of saints, reappears, under the title of “ Refrigerium,” with 
three new lines in the first stanza, and two of the old ones spoilt. 
This is not the place to say anything against its theology, but for 
the sake of form and metre we could certainly wish to see the 
verse re-written, with the ugly word “convalescent,” disagreeably 
suggestive of a hospital, expunged, and the concluding lines of the 
orginal replaced. ‘The omission of “ mountain grots,” and the 
unaccountable change of “ murmurs by” into “ hurries by,” com- 
pletely destroy the dreamy repose of the image suggested, as well 
as the music of the rhythm. On the whole, however, it is re- 


markable how very little has been altered. and also how little 


dying man’s elaborate description 


of 


That sense of rnin, which is worse than pain, 

That masterful negation and collapse 

Of all that makes me man, 
as though he was “ falling through the solid framework of created 
things”; or of the soul after death, when, conscious of “an in- 
expressive lightness” and feeling of freedom, and yet retaini 
“‘asort of confidence ” that “ each particular organ holds its place, 
it cannot decide whether it is alive or dead :— 

So much I know, not knowing how I know, 

That the vast universe, where I have dwelt, 


Or 


Is quitting me, or I am quitting it. 
4 or it is rushiag on the wings 
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Of light or lightning on an onward course, 
And we e’en now are million miles apart. 
Yet .. . is this peremptory severance 
Wrought out in lengthening measurements of space, 
Which grow and multiply by speed and time ? 
Or am I traversing infinity 
By endless subdivision, hurrying back 
From finite towards intinitesimal, 
Thus dying out of the expanded world ? 
Another marvel: some one has me fast 
Within his ample palm ; ’tis not a grasp 
Such as they use on earth, but all around 
Over the surface of my subtle being, 
As though I were a sphere, and capable 
To be accosted thus, a uniform 
And gentle pressure tells me I am not 
Self-moving, but borne forward on my way. 
And hark! I hear a singing ; yet in sooth 
1 cannot of that music rightly say 
Whether I hear, or touch, or taste the tones. 
Oh, what a heart-subduing melody ! 
Not less striking is the passage, to which we must be content only 
to refer our readers, where the angel answers the inquiry of 
Gerontius as to what keeps him back from the presence of God, 
by distinguishing the “different standards” for measuring the 
flow of time in the material and immaterial worlds, so that the 
interval since dissolution which seemed so long to the disembodied 
soul was not as men reckon time, “the million million millionth” 
part of a moment, time being measured among spirits ouly by 
“intensity of living thought ”:— 
Every one 
Is standard of his own chronology. 
It is thy very energy of thought 
That keeps thee from thy God. 

To many readers, probably, both Catholic and Protestant, the 
interest of the poem will centre in the view of Purgatory as it 
presents itself to the writer’s mind, which may be said to be its 
main subject. Those who are accustomed to identify the doctrine 
with the gross conceptions which Protestants usually associate with 
it, and which seem to be countenanced by a good deal of the 
language of popular devotion among Roman Catholics, will be 
startled at the profoundly spiritual and subjective form of the 
belief as it is here put before them. In the following passage, 
which bears the most directly on it of any in the poem, there is 
little or nothing that some of the ablest and devoutest of Pro- 
testant thinkers have not themselves surmised, or at least been 
willing to admit :— 

ANGEL. 
Praise to His name! 
The eager spirit has darted from my hold, 
And, with the intemperate energy of love, 
Flies to the dear feet of Emmanuel ; 
But, ere it reach them, the keen sanctity. 
Which with its effluence, like a glory, cictlies 
And circles round the Crucified, has seized, 
And scorch'd, and shrivell’d it; and now it lies 
Passive and still before the awful Throne. 
O happy, suffering soul ! for it is safe, 
Consum'd, yet quicken’d, by the glance of God. 
Sou. 
‘Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
There let me 
And there in hope the lone night-watches keep, 
Told out for me. 
There motionless and happy in my pain, 
Lone, not forlorn,— 
There will 1 sing my sad perpetual strain, 
Until the morn. 
There will I sing, and soothe my stricken breast, 
Which ne’er can cease 
To throb, and pine, and languish, till possest 
Of its Sole Peace. 
There will I sing my absent Lord and Love :— 
Take me away, 
That sooner I may rise, and go above, 
And see Him in the truth of everlasting day. 

We have only been able to indicate by afew extracts tne general 
features of this remarkable poem, which seems to prove, whatever 
else it may show also, how much room there is within the dogmatic 
unity of Kome for the widest divergences in the subjective appre- 
hension of belief. It has been said of Dr. Newman, both by 
assailants and by friends, that his temper of mind is essentially 
Protestant. In the sense in which some of his critics seem to 
understand the word, there is much in the “ Dream of Gerontius” 
to support their verdict. 


MR. MAX MULLER’S ESSAYS.* 
(Second Notice.) 


ROFESSOR MULLER’S second volume consists, according 

to its title-page, of Essays on Mythology, ‘Traditions, and 
Customs. A third and a fourth volume are promised, devoted 
respectively to Essays on Literature and Essays on the Science of 
We cannot help again speaking of the inconvenient 
tition involved in this system. The present volume opens with 
what is really an essay, and a most important essay, on the Science 
of Language, one from which we suspect that many —_ drew 
their fist cle anguages to 


* Chips from a German Workshop. By Max Miller, M.A. Vol I. 
Essays on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. London: Longmans & Co. 
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doubtedly marked a stage in the development of English 4 
ledge on these subjects. To many seulioes it was like ry pine 
revelation. But we suspect that many people read it with a com- 
plete misapprehension of Professor Miller's real position with 
regard to these studies. It seems necessary to explain to some 
English readers that Professor Miiller has never claimed to be the 
original author either of Comparative Mythology or of Com- 
parative Philology. It has fallen to his lot to be the instrument of 
introducing those subjects to a much wider circle in England than 
had ever received them before, and to have set them forth to his 
English disciples by a method singularly clear and attractive. But 
eople must not be allowed to funcy either that Professor Miilley 
invented Grimm’s Law, or that he was the first to find out that 
Dyaus and Zeus were the same thing. As for Comparative Philo. 
logy, we presume that we are not wrong in saying that its inventor 
was Sir William Jones. He founded the science of Lan 
in the same sort of sense in which Simon of Montfort founded the 
pa English Constitution. Each left a great deal to be done 
y those who came after him, much more in actual amount than 
what he did himself. But each took the one decisive step upon 
which everything else turned. Sir William Jones distinctly saw 
the connexion between Greek and Sanscrit ; he saw, less distinctly, 
the connexion between both of them and Teutonic. When a man 
once saw this, the battle was really won, just as the political 
battle was really won as soon as the House of Commons became 
an assembly of knights, citizens, and burgesses. In both cases 
there was a vast deal still to be done, but it was all in the way of 
developing and improving what was done already. We might 
even carry the analogy further. As Earl Simon’s great institution 
sank for awhile into abeyance, so some of Jones’ immediate suc- 
cessors did not see so far as Jones himself had done. Jones, for 
instance, put forward, though somewhat hesitatingly, the con- 
nexion of the Celtic languages with Sanscrit, Greek, and the rest, 
That this truth failed for a long time of being thoroughly under- 
stood is shown by the long-continued use of the inadequate name 
Indo-Germanic. Jones again quite understood that Greek was not 
“derived from” Sanscrit, as many people since him have fancied, 
His words were that “no shdhdbnee could examine all three 
[Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin] without believing them to have 
sprung from some common source, which perhaps no longer ex- 
ists.” These words contain the marrow and life of the whole 
thing. Since then we have had Rask, Bopp, and a crowd of other 
scholars, each of whom has had his share in the work. And now 
the germ which, originally planted by an English scholar, has 
grown to maturity in Germany, is brought back in its finished 
form to its original country by a scholar German by birth, but 
thoroughly English by adoption. 

We imagine that we are justified, both by internal evidence and 
by a reference made by Professor Miiller himself, in attributing to 
his pen the article on Comparative Philology which appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review for October, 1851. That article will therefore 
doubtless appear in the volume of Essays on the Science of Lan- 
guage. But is it desirable to go so often over the same ground ? 
There is a great difference in the way in which the subject of 


Comparative Philology is treated in the Edinburgh article, and in — 


that part of the Oxford Essay which is devoted to it. But the 
matter is essentially the same in the two. And the same matter, 
in shorter forms, comes over and over again in several of the 
smaller essays in this volume. We can fully understand that 
Professor Muller finds it expedient to put forth the great Aryan 
doctrine over and over again a3 he addresses different audiences or 
different sets of readers. But we really need not read summaries 
of it over and over again in the same collection of Essays. Again, 
in this volume Professor Miiller has several essays devoted to the 
“folk-lore” of divers remote countries. About folk-lore he has a 
theory, a very ingenious and probable theory, which he very 
tersely expresses by calling it the “modern patois” of mythical 
language. Very likely, in reviewing several books of folk-lore 
at different times and places, it was useful to bring in the same 
illustrations each time. But we get tired of it when we come to 
it three or four times in a set of essays bound in one volume. 
Take again the last essay in the collection, that on Caste. 
It is of course a most important point to show that Caste, as at 
present understood, rests upon no authority of the Veda—that the 
institution, in short, is no part of the genuine Indian religion. 
This Professor Miiller most effectually does. But the Veda is 
Professor Miiller’s hobby. Having thus occasion to quote the 
Veda for one particular point, he cannot resist the temptation of 
talking about the Veda in general. He therefore goes on to tell 
us a great deal about the Veda, and to give us several extracts 
from the Veda, some of which we have already had in other 
essays, and most of which have nothing directly to do with the 
question of Caste. All these things in no way detract from the 
intrinsic value of Professor Miiller’s matter. ‘They detract very 
slightly from the fitness of his detached essays, as detached 
essays, to be read by different readers, or by the same readers after 
long intervals. But we must confess that it does lead to weari- 
ness when we find what we are tempted to call these vain repe- 
titions in a book which we naturally read straight through, and 
that with some eagerness. Just as with the former volume, we 
cannot help regretting that Professor Miiller has reprinted his 
fugitive pieces as he wrote them, instead of throwing tneir matter 
into a few systematic essays or chapters of greater length. 

And now as to the matter of the essays in the second volume. 
Comparative Philology and Comparative Mythology stand just now 
in two quite different positions, With regard to Comparative Philo- 
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— 
logy the battle is won. There may be differences of opinion as to 
this or that point of etymology. Scholars may doubt whether church 
js or is not derived from xupiccdy. They may doubt whether 
English cyning is or is not Sanscrit Ganaka. There may even be 
differences of opinion as to the exact position of this or that whole 
language of the obscurer sort. But of the great general doctrine 
no reasonable or well-informed person has any doubt at all. We 
no longer think it necessary to argue with a man who denies that 
Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Lithuanian, Slavonic, and 
Celtic are all kindred languages sprung from one common original. 
Even schoolmasters are beginning to think whether it may not be 
just as useful to teach a boy what the Latin language is as to set 

im to spend hours in making imitation Latin verses. The doc- 

trine on these points for which Professor Miiller has been so 
long contending is now universally accepted among Englishmen 
who are capable of thinking upon the subject. And it is not too 
much to say that this universal acceptance among Englishmen is 
mainly Professor Miiller’s own work. Professor Miiller no more 
discovered Comparative Philology than Saint Augustine dis- 
covered ae eam But as Augustine was the great missionary 
of Christianity to inglishmen, so Professor Miiller has been to 
them the great missionary of pane Philology. It is 
through him that many people have heard of the subject for the 
first time. It is through him that many people who knew some- 
thing of it already have had their ideas put into shape and order, 
and have been enabled to follow up their studies with increased 
interest and in a more intelligent way. He has preached on 
the house-tops a doctrine which before him was shut up in the 
closets of a few professed scholars. This is a very great work, 
one of which Professor Miiller may well be proud, and for which 
all intelligent Englishmen are bound to hold him in honour. 

When a man to whom we owe so much, and whom we have 
thus far followed with full confidence, offers to open us yet a 
fresh world, to lead us into a new region to which that through 
which he has hitherto guided us is but the vestibule, we 
listen with respect, and with more than respect, with a strong 

presumption in favour of what he tells us; still we do not 
altogether throw aside the use of our own judgments, On 

the subject of Comparative Mythology the teaching of Professor 

Miiller and his school, those who have gone before him in Ger- 

many and those who have followed him in England, is new and 

startling. We see at once that it is ingenious and fascinating, 
and that it evidently contains a large measure of truth. On 
the first blush of the matter, we accept a great deal and we per- 
haps positively reject very little. But there remains a vast mass 
between these two extremes on which we simply wish to sus- 
pend our judgment. We see that the science is new and ten- 
tative; we see that there is a great deal in it, but we are not 
prepared to accept everything at once. We at once admit the 
general principle, but we have a suspicion that its doctors are 
running too fast ahead in detail. Their method clearly explains 

a great deal; but we are not yet prepared to commit ourselves to 

its explaining everything. 

There is one wide diflerence between the position of Compara- 
tive Philology and that of Comparative Mythology. In the one 
case the phenomena of language are made to explain themselves ; 
in the other case they are made to explain something quite 
different. Comparative Philology reveals to us an amount of 
analogy between certain languages which cannot be accidental. It 
reveals to us certain immutable laws for transmuting the words of 
one language into those of another, which can just as little be ac- 
cidental. And, more than this, it leads uson to certain inferences 
beyond the immediate range of language. The analogy of language 
shows that there was a time when all the Aryan nations were one ; 
the particular words which the kindred languages have in common, 
and those which they have not in common, tell us a great deal 
as to the degree of civilization which had been attained by the 
Aryans before their dispersion. To take the most familiar instance 
of all, the existence in the whole group of words cognate with our 
old word to ear the ground shows that the plough was known 
while Indians, Greeks, and Teutons were still one people. From 
analogies like these we naturally go on to the political institutions 
and the religious belief of the kindred nations. The primeval 
polity of the Greeks and the Teutons is so strikingly alike that it 
is impossible to doubt that it is an original Aryan possession. 
But here we get a caution. Though things are alike, words com- 
monly are not. Tépwy, senator, ealdorman, pretty well translate 
one another, but they are not philologically connected. Regnum and 
rice are doubtless the same, but BacrAkvc, rex, cyning, certainly are 
not. So when we get to religion, we must expect to find a cer- 
tain stock of ideas common to the whole family, but we must also 
expect each nation to develop the details of its pantheon and its 
mythology for itself. This of course Professor Muller fully admits. 
He is not one of those who are led away by accidental likenesses 
between stories in later Greek and later Indian mythology. He 
always insists that we must trace everything to the fountain-head. 
But he surely makes language a more universal interpreter than 
we can, all at once, admit it to have been. 

We follow him when he teaches us that Zeus is really Dyaus, 
the Sky, because the explanation is supported by the ee 
language and also by clear indications in Greek writers that Zeus 

igi ally was the sky. So Ouranos is doubtless Varuna. No 
sound Greek explanation of either word can be given. So no 
doubt Apollo, whatever the origin of his name, is originally the 

Sun, and his attributes and epithets are capable of obvious solar 

explanations. In such cases as these we do not doubt that the 


process described by Professor Miiller has really taken place. 
Sayings which were originally said of the physical Sky and the 
hysical Sun have gradually grown into myths about a personal 
Zeus and a pemenl Adie. But when some myths were formed 
in this way, surely other myths would spring up after their external 
likeness, which had not the same sort of origin. When, for in- 
stance, the sort of sayings of which Professor Miiller speaks had 
once grown into love stories about the Gods, other love stories 
about the Gods would naturally be invented. Professor Miiller 
fully admits this. He allows, for instance, that Kronos is a strictly 
Greek conception with a Greek name; he does not seek for any 
primitive Aryan explanation of the legend. So he allows that 
the story of the loves of Apollo and Kyréné is simply a mythical 
| of setting forth the foundation of the city of Kyréné. But 
if Kronos be purely Greek, why should not Erds be purely Greek 
also? Why should Professor Miiller go after so strained a deriva- 
tion as from arvat, which means a horse? Why should the 
Charites be haritas, also horses? Surely Erés and the Charites are 
simply Greek ee with Greek names, just like Phobos, 
Eris, and the Litai. If the Greek Erés is Arvat, what is the Latin 
Cupido? Surely the same obvious and natural personification 
took place both in Italy and in Greece, and the personified quality 
in each country received the obvious vernacular name. Wh 
— should the story of Apollo and Daphné be a primeeval my 
about the sun and the dawn? Prior to the proposed Sanscrit in- 
terpretation, any one would have set it down as a very late story, 
known to no early writer, and invented only when the original 
conception of Apollo was quite forgotten. Here indeed is one 
= difficulty of the new system. ild indeed as are most of 
Mr. Gladstone’s mythological views, he has let fall one or two say- 
ings on mythological matters which are worthy of the wiser 
of his book. He puts it as an objection to Professor Miiller’s 
working out of the Comparative system that so many of the myths 
which Professor Miiller picks out for primeval Aryan explana- 
tions are precisely those which, anterior to the preaching of the 
new doctrine, we should have set down as very late legends, cor- 
ruptions of the true faith of Homer, just as Professor Miiller tells 
us that the later Indian mythology is a corruption of the true faith 
of the Veda. Here is a difficulty, perhaps not an insuperable one, 
but surely a real difficulty which cannot be simply pooh-poohed. 
And, tasteless and Philistine as may be the confession, we must 
confess that we get both w and incredulous when we are told 
that everybody is the sun or the dawn. Apollo doubtless is the 
sun, but why should Héraklés, Odysseus, Achilles, Alexander, 
CEdipus, everybody, be the sun also? Nothing can be move beau- 
tiful and ingenious than the way in which this theory is worked 
out, in some cases by Professor Miiller, in others by Mr. Cox, but 
we must confess that it does not always bring conviction. We 
do not see either that anterior probability or that positive evidence 
which we see in the case of Apollo. 

We trust Professor Miiller will not set us down as hardened 
unbelievers. We do not dogmatically deny ; we only ask to sus- 
pend our judgment. We have no doubt that he is right to a 
great extent; very likely time will show that he is right alto- 

ther. But we cannot think that such atime has come yet. 

Very likely our grandsons will believe that Daphné is the Dawn 
as unhesitatingly as we believe that yivoc and cyn are the same. 
But such rapid growth in faith can hardly be expected of the 
a generation. We simply ask to be allowed for a while to 
‘old our hands and look on. 

On one point there can be no difference of opinion—namely, as 
to the wonderful mastery which Professor Miiller, a foreigner, 
has gained over the Engli i We do not think that 
any one, reading a page of one of these essays, would for a 
moment attribute them to any one but a native Englishman. 
And what is more, Professor Miiller is really one of the best 
English writers of the day. He employs our language, not 
only with ease and vigour, but with conspicuous purity and good 
taste. He rises altogether above the fashionable vulgarisms of 
the day. In reading very carefully through these essays, we 
mark only two expressions which depart at all seriously from 
our perhaps rather fastidious standard. In one place Professor 
Miiller talks of a thing happening “ soon before ” something else, 
which is not an English idiom; in another place he talks of some- 
thing “commencing to grow,” which, if English, is the English 
of a penny-a-liner. Professor Miiller has written in the Times. 
Happy the man who has touched pitch, and has got so little 
detilement as this. We welcome every work of Professor Miiller's 
as a real addition to English literature, in eng of style no less 
than in point of matter. We only wish that he would throw 
— which we value so highly into a somewhat different 

orm. 


BENTINCK’S TUTOR.* 
T an early page of this novel occurs the following scene :—A 
hardhearted uncle is seated at breakfast with an engagi 
niece of tender years. A still more hardhearted aunt of the same 
young lady is understood to be somewhere about the premises, 
The postman brings a letter sealed with black. The gentleman 
opens it and reads an account of an accident which has occurred 
to a nephew—not the young lady’s brother—at Rio. “ Dear Sir,” 
it begins, “ it is with the utmost grief that we have to announce 


* Bentinck’s Tutor. By the Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd.” 2 vols, 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 
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to you the death by drowning of your nephew,” and it proceeds 
to relate how the lad was on a pleasure-cruise, when he was 
accidentally jerked out of the boat and disappeared. THis comrades 
did all they could to find him, but the body was never recovered. 
The niece, of course, is terribly upset by this news; the uncle 
is rather touched, and the hardhearted aunt finds it diflicult to 
conceal her keen enjoyment of the catastrophe. 

To the experienced novel-reader we have sufficiently indicated 
the whole plot of the novel. Minor details may, of course, be 
filled in according to taste, but the yeneral outline of the story is 
palpable. In the first place, the life of the interesting nephew is 
pertectly safe. If there were an office for insuring the lives of 
tictitious characters, it would hardly have the face to demand the 
most trifling premium for Mr. Charles Woodford. We feel that 
he may go henceforward through any amount of dangers. He may 
join the most desperate enterprises, be upset in the midst of the 
Atlantic, or encounter pestilence or fire or poison, without ex- 
citing a moment’s uneasiness in our minds. ‘There is indeed one 
period at which, as astrologers generally prophesy, he will en- 
counter a great peril. Somewhere towards the last page of the 
final volume the author will hesitate what turn to give to his 
novel—whether to rouse his reader’s sympathies by offering up his 
hero as a sacrifice, or to finish in the orthodox fashion by the usual 
triumph of virtue. Novelists should really take a little more pains 
in killing their characters. We are too much at home with the 
old set of tricks. We detect at a glance the unreal character of 
the transaction ; the net is spread in vain in our sight. We would 
specially point out that murders and fatal accidents are totally 
unsatistactory unless the corpus delicti is produced. It has hap- 
pened, even once or twice in real life, that a man has been hanged 
when his supposed victim was walking about safe and sound. In 
novels nothing short of producing the body, and satisfactorily 
burying it, is suflicient to allay our suspicions. There is a story of 
a Yankee who wished to put down an imitator of Munchausen. 
He described at great length how he had met three Indians, and 
detailed the stratagem by which he had killed two of them. At 
last, he said, the third came up to him. “ Well,” said the narrator 
of marvels, growing impatient, “and you killed him too?” “No,” 
replied the Yankee, “fe killed me.” This sublime invention 
afiords a useful hint to novelists. They can no longer startle us 
by anything short of a resurrection. They ought boldly to give 
us full proof of death, and then, by a worthy exercise of 
ingenuity, bring their victim to life again. Thus we hold that 
Mz. Woodford’s body should have been found in an advanced stage 
of decay, and considerably damaged by sea-gulls. There would 
then have been some merit in restoring him to take a part in the 
narrative. 

Assuming, however, that Mr. Woodford is in the enjoyment of 
full health and spirits, the leading motive of the story will be 
immediately obvious. Of course he has to marry the cousin who 
was allected to tears by his death. Also, he has to frustrate the 
knavish tricks of his wicked uncle and aunt. They set about their 
diabolical machinations with more energy than we could have 
anticipated. Their great motive is to supply an heir to the 
estate upon which Mr. Woodford is really destined to enter. 
Accordingly, the aunt orders a penniless painter to become her 
husband, and by that means provides a son as one candidate ; 
whilst the uncle is reconciled to a deserted wife, who, failing to 
provide a legitimate heir, makes a very reprehensible arrange- 
ment for passing off the child of a neighbouring villager as 
her own son, thus deceiving both her husband and the world 
in general. We need not enter into the details of the method 
by which the supposititious heir is detected by the villanous 
aunt, and the villauous aunt disappointed of the results of her 
discovery by the sudden cropping up of the gentleman supposed 
to have been drowned at Kio. We will only remark upon the 
unnecessary cruelty displayed by the author to his creations. 
The detestable lout who is to oust the genuine heir from his 
estate is defeated by the discovery of his genuine parentage. 
Surely the punishment thus inflicted upon him is sufficient. Why 
should he be taken into a black-lead mine in pursuance of a dis- 
graceful cheat, and there have several tons of earth precipitated 
upon his head by accident? It is making assurance doubly sure 
not merely to expose an impostor, but to crush him into a thou- 
sand atoms. lle is, we fully admit, a brute, and deserves some 
chastisement for his crimes; as, indeed, all the bad characters are 
most unredeemable scoundrels, The only one who has really 
some virtuous proclivities expresses his genuine sentiments in 
the amiable phrase, “Damn the world and all things in it”— 
which, thougi indecorous and pep nes as a deliberate 
utterance of opinion, is so far good that it indicates the possession 
of a conscience turned sour. Like the old man in Mr. Tennyson’s 
‘* Vision of Sin,” his external bitterness is a proof that he once had 
some kind of good feelings. The other characters have not even 
grace enough to swear; they are wicked, and satisfied to be 
wicked, Still we remonstrate against crushing them in mines, 
not because the punishment is too severe, but because it is rather 
a waste of power. The author should have kept such a grand 
sensational incident for the climax of some of his future novels, 
and not used it up in an unimportant episode. He should use his 
sledge-hammer to crush the villain-in-chief, and not to effect a 
clearanee of the vermin. 

Taking the story at its own pretensions, we may admit that 
it is good reading of its kind. It scarcely professes to be a 
very profound exhibition of character, though several of the 
characters are meritorious as somewhat slight and hasty sketches. 


Neither, as we have said, is there eny particular novelty in 
the story; it is indeed a tune which must have been per. 
formed, with slight variations, many thousands of times since 
the practice of novel-writing first began. It is said that all 
Chinese novels have the same plot—a plan which must not 
only save much trouble to the authors, but which is in man 
respects calculated to improve their work. It would lead them, 
for example, to throw a little more pairs into the painting of 
character and manners, and to avoid much childish labour jn 
vainly trying to mystify their readers. Although the scheme 
has not yet been adopted in Europe, there are two or three 
ready-made plots, such as that before us, in which every writer 
may fill up the framework to his taste. The author of Lentinck’s 
Tutor has, on the whole, performed this not very exalted 
task with considerable spirit. His villains are painted rather 
black, and his virtuous personages are a trifle insipid; but 
that is all but inevitable. They play their appointed and well- 
understood parts with as much freshness as though, instead of 
being the ten-thousandth, this was (say) only the hundredth time 
of representation ; and the author has them thoroughly in com- 
mand, brings them forward when they are required, and kee 
each in due subordination to his neighbour with a skill which im- 
plies a good deal of previous experience. It is evidently not the 
first time that he has driven a team of fictitious persons, from the 
opening scene to the catastrophe, with a firm grasp of the reins, 
Bentinck’s Tutor may therefore be safely recommended to such in- 
experienced readers as can really believe in the drowning of the 
hero at page 50 in vol. i., and to others who are not exacting in 
their demands for excitement. 

The only other circumstance about the novel which demands 
some notice is the scenery. The action takes place in the Lakes, 
a district which has of late been rather neglected by novelists, 
Probably it is their opinion, and we must admit it to have some 
foundation, that the spirit of Lake-poetry has not been as yet 
sufliciently laid. There is a little too much of Wordsworth and 
Southey about the neighbourhood of Ambleside and Keswick. 
Every edacated man is, of course, an admirer of Wordsworth ; but 
if that admirable writer had a fault, it was a certain tendency 
to dulness. There are undoubtedly persons in existence who 
have fairly read through the Zxcursion, and are even capable 
of quoting it on occasion. The author of Bentinck’s Tutor is, 
we make no doubt, one of these enterprising characters, and at 
times treats us to a bit of scenery treated in the appro- 
priate spirit. It is, however, rather difficult to transfuse 
the Wordsworthian essence into a novel of incident; and we 
find that the mode in which the scenery is adapted is not pre- 
cisely in harmony with the teaching of the master. Thus, for 
example, a mountain-top, even in the Lakes, is generally con- 
sidered to be a place for contemplating the sublime and beautiful. 
In Beniinck’s Tutor it is put to more practical use. The villain 
takes up his post on a lofty ridge to roll big stones down 
upon the hero, and, as he tries to climb, pelts him with an 
assortment of pebbles of different sizes. This is a situation 
which sensation novelists would do well to note. ‘The moun- 
tains have been left too much to the Alpine Club, and 
to men of science. It is time that they should be laid under 
contribution for other literary purposes. If so much may be 
made of a hill among the English lakes, what might be done 
with the Matterhorn? Conceive a contest in which the good and 
evil agents were settling their disputes on-the brink of an Alpine 
precipice—the glacier waiting to receive the body of the victim, and 
no human being within sight or hearing! A lady pushing her 
lover into a well is a good telling incident; but it would open a 
far wider field for fine writing if she could trip him up on the 
brink of a crevasse. Another similar source of interest bes been 
discovered in Bentinck’s Tutor, of which more might be made. 
The noble sport of wrestling still survives in the Lake valle 
Consequently, although the writer shows no symptoms of the 
muscular Christian in his pages, he confers upon no less than five 
of his principal chara.‘-s gigantic muscular powers. They 
meet each other promiscuously all about the wilder of the 
hills, and after due threatenings are instantly locked in deadly 
embraces. They get each other down by “swinging hypes” and 
“ cross-buttocks,” and other scientific feats, and then proceed, in 
the elegant ge of one of the combatants, to squeeze each 
other's throats a bit. The wrestling phraseology gives a fine local 
colour to the more vulgar squabbles, which is pleasant after the 
run upon simple boxing a by the Guy Livingstone school ; 
and moors, and fells, and groups of ancient yew-trees form an ad- 
mirable background. Probably even wrestling would become tire- 
some after a time; but, whilst it still possesses a certain freshness, 
we recommend it as affording a new series of incidents to writers 
who have used up all the ordinary modes of battery and assault. 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


b |, ' femme’ of triumphs in the realms of poetry, Mr. Swinburne 
has stooped to gather fresh laurels on the flats of prose. 
The “Critical Essay” on William Blake is, we are bound to 
own, 2 complete success from its own point of view; we can 
remember no prose work of our own day so perfectly Swin- 
burnian in its cynical effrontery, To reach such an end Mr. 
Swinburne has been content to reveal to the world, what other- 


* William Blake. -A Critical Essay. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
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+- the-world might never have known, his frivolous incapacit 
be critic either of poetry or of art; his inability to think 
consecutively for five minutes together; his powerlessness to 
even his gleams of momentary intelligence in intelli- 
ible speech. Of the long reaches of glittering rant which supply 
lace of critical statement, of the bursts of pretentious bom- 
bast which pass for fine writing in this veniniid essay, we may 
per be able to give our readers some faint notion ere we 
close. What we despair of conveying to their minds is its inex- 
ible tediousness. Whatever grudge Mr. Swinburne may have 
cherished against those unfortunate penne whose labours in ex- 
unding his merits to the public he rewards by the novel and 
Fighly ingenious title of “ Philistines,” he has contrived in this 
work to wreak a subtle revenge. Free as the rest of the world 
may be to toss them, after a moment’s perusal, to the butter- 
shop, Mr. Swinburne must have felt a secret satisfaction, as he 
ned these three hundred pages, in the thought that his re- 
viewers would at least be bound to read him. That any being 
should do so from inclination is simply incredible, and we are 
forced to own that the sternest sense of critical duty has failed to 
save us from occasional lapses into oblivion as we waded through 
this quagmire of words. 

“Tous les grands poétes deviennent naturellement, fatalement, 
critiques,” says Charles Baudelaire in the passage which its 
author has prefixed to this essay. Was it from some doubt of 
his claims to poetic greatness that Mr. Swinburne has deter- 
mined to give this critical and indirect proof of them? The 
critic, like every other artist, has his own special qualifications 
and powers for the work he undertakes. He starts from some 
principles, right or wrong; he has some sort of acquaintance 
with the various modes of thought, poetic, artistic, philoso- 
phical, which have prevailed at various times; he has a sufficient 
command of literary knowledge to appreciate the relation of the 
work before him, or of the man whose work he is examining, 
to the men or works of their day; he has a certain measure 
of patience and self-distrust, a judicial temper, a cool and un- 
biassed sense of equity. Mr. Swinburne’s critical qualifications 
can only be summed up in the description he has given of his 
hero. “He retained always an excellent arrogance, and a wholly 
laudable self-reliance, being incapable of weak-eyed doubt or any 
shuffling modesty.” The words are absolutely ridiculous as 
applied to Blake, but they are eminently true of his biographer. 
Arrogance, dogmatism, and immodesty are the three strings of his 
critical how. Tie is absolutely without any sense of justice, or any 
coolness of intellectual temper, or any literary or artistic or philo- 
sophical knowledge, or any consistent principles of critical appre- 
ciation. One principle, mdeed, he does lay down—a prinerple 
upon which, in fact, his book: is built ; and that principle is a sim- 
by abhorrence of what “ one might call, for the sake of a shorter 
and more summary name, the Great Moral Heresy ” :— 

If to live well be really better than to write or paint well, and a noble 
action more valuable than the greatest poem or most perfeet pieture, let 
us have done at once with the meaner things that stand im the way of 
the highest. . . . ‘The principle which makes the manner of doing a 
thing the essence of the thing done, the purpose or result of it the ac- 
cident thus reversing the principle of moral or material duty, must in- 
evitably expose art to the condemnation of the other party. . . . Art 
for art’s sake first of all, and afterwards we may suppose all the rest 
shall be added to her (or if not, she need hardly be overmuch concerned ) ; 
but from the man who falls to artistic work with a moral purpose shall be 
taken away even that which he has, whatever of capacity for doing well in 
either way he may have at starting. . . . Once and again the time has 
been that there was no art worth speaking of atioat anywhere in the world ; 
but there never has been nor can have been a time when art, or any kind of art 
worth having, took active service under Puritanism, or indulged tor its part 
in the deleterious appetite of saving souls ox helping humanity in general 
along the way of labour and progress. 

With any ordinary writer we should, of course, never dream of 
weaving together fragments of statements such as these ; but no 
other course is practicable with Mr. Swinburne. It is impossible 
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to do more than pick what is sufficient to convey his meaning, | 
such as it is, out of a dozen pages of windy verbiage about | 
“Walhalla,” “factories of the Titans,” “moral cranks,” and | 
“divine treadmills.” But we have extracted the e merely | 
by way of statement, and not by way of discussion. The answer | 
to it, of course, lies in the fact that an artist is primarily a man; | 
that his moral nature in its excellence or its depravity will, 
whether he likes it or not, tell upon his selection of subjects for | 
his art, upon his appreciation and intelligence of the subjects he | 
chooses. Were it even possible to dismiss all conscious moral | 
from art, art from its very origin would have an uncon- | 
scious moral drift, so long as the artist isa man. But no doubt 
the author of this marvellous prineiple of criticism would reply 
that he could imagine a state of things where the artist was not | 
so much a man as a Swinburne. At any rate it is upon this | 
theory that Mr. Swinburne has based his book, and we must do | 
him the justice to say that his practice is strictly m accordance | 
with his principle. No book ever displayed a more sovereign 
contempt for “ the great moral heresy ” than this essay on lake. | 
It is not merely that its author goes out of his way to record in | 
print what, in his usually happy style of expression, he calls “the | 
weltering sewerage of Aphra behn,” in spite of the deliberate ex- 
cision of the passage by Blake’s previous biographers, but that 
dly a page is free from some note of eynical contempt for things | 
counted holy or pure among ordimary men. “ The gift of song,” | 
for instance—a gift confined, he is careful to tell us, in their day to | 
this Aphra Bebn and Francois Villon (“ the two most inexpressibly | 


under the covert of his name, in a “shy 
morality. 
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non-respectable of male or female Bohemians ”)—has, it appears, 
“ after all, borne better fruit for us than any gift of moral excel- 
lence.” We are far from asserting that any gift of moral excellence 
has borne much fruit for Mr. Swinburne; but he will probably 
not be startled to find that passages such as these will hardly 
recommend his book for admission into decent or, as this author 
would say, Philistine families. Mr. Swinburne’s humour again is 
wholly free from any morally heretical taint ; like his hero’s, it “ is 
of that fierce, grave sort whose cool insanity of manner is more 
horrible and obscure to the Philistines than any sharp edge of 
burlesque or glitter of irony.” Take, for instance, this graceful 
description of Wainwright—a name so well known to us as one 
of the group around Charles Lamb, but rendered infamous by 
the miserable greed which spurred him to murder of the most 
cowardly sort. Wainwright was, 


until our own day called forth a better, the best English critic on art; him- 
self, as far as we know, admirable alike as a painter, a writer, and a 
murderer. In each pursuit perhaps there was a certain want of solid 
worth and fervour, which at times impeded or impaired the working of 
an excellent faculty; but in each it is evident there was a noble sense 
of things fair fit; a seemliness and shapeliness of execution, a 
sensitive relish of an exquisite aspiration after of 
work which cannot be overpraised. With pen, with palette, or with 
poison, his hand was never a mere craftsman’s. The visible vulgarities 
and deficiencies of his style went hardly deeper than the surface. Ex- 
cess of colour and levity of handling have not unjustly been charged 
against him; he does not seem to have always used the material on 
hand, whether strychnine or mere ink, to the best purpose; his work has 
a certain crudity and violence of tone ; his articles and his crimes are both 
too often wanting in the most delightful qualities of which finished art is 
capable, qualities which a more earnest man of lesser genius might have 
given them. What he has done, however, is excellent, and, we need not 
inquire with a captious ingratitude whether another could have done 
better ; that meaner men have done worse we know and lament. ‘Too often 
the murderer is not an artist, and the converse defect is no doubt yet more 
unhappily frequent. On all accounts we may suppose that in days perhaps 
not remote, a philosophie posterity, mindful that the harvest of art has 
few labourers worthy of their hire, and well aware that what is exalted must 
be also exceptional, will imscribe with due honour upon the list of men who 
have deserved well of mankind the name of Wainwright. 


It is something to watch the first application of the “ great 
immoral orthodoxy” of art, and to be present at the reception 
within its sacred pale of the “Fine Art of Murder”; although 
“the strange collision with social lews which broke up his life 
and scattered his designs” has deprived us of this homicidal 
Raffaelle. But if we turn from the assertion of this grand principle 
to more practical instances of Mr. Swinburne’s critical powers, we 
find little save a fog of phrases :— 


Not educated [we presume the tion of his hero is again simply 
autobiographic] in any regular or rational way, and by nature of an eagerly 
susceptible and intensely adhesive mind, in which the lyrical faculty had 
gained and kept a predominance over all others visible in every scrap of his 
work, he had saturated his thoughts and kindled his senses with a passionate 
study of the forms of the Bible as translated into English, till his fancy 
caught a feverish contagion, and his ear derived a delirious excitement from 
the very sound and shape of the written words and verses. 


There is, in fact, little but this delirious excitement even in mat- 
ters where we should at once be ready to own Mr. Swinburne’s right 
to speak with authority. A poet's judgment of a poet must always 
carry weight, and, from den to Wordsworth, poets have been 
found to vindicate their rights, and to show by example the value 
of their criticism. But the elaborate verbiage of Mr. Swinburne 
is in no sense criticism at all. How does it help us to apppreciate 
the Songs of Innocence to know that “ every page has the smell 
of April,” or that, if these “have the shape and smell of leaves 
and buds,” the Songs of Experience “have in them the light and 
sound of fire and the sea”? This is just the sort of vapid twaddle 
which has hitherto current tor criticism in music alone, 
where we ask for some explunation of the relation of Sterndale 
Bennett to Mendelssohn, and are told that the first is a fountain 
and the second is a star. 


We ma aps be pardoned if we spare our readers Mr. Swin- 
burne’s e Lovey: hilonphe The adherent of Pantheism, uneasy 
at the news that his dogma has been settled in a note, will be 
relieved by hearing that “God appears to a Theist as the root; 
to a Pantheist as the flower of things.” This, of course, makes 
the whole question singularly intelligible. The fact is that the 
book, from beginning to end, is the effort of a very ignorant 
son to talk knowingly on a number of difficult subjects ; as 
far as Mr, Swinburne is concerned, we can just laugh at him and 
fling it by. The wrong done is done to lake. Strange as his 
life was, stranger as was his talk, we are among those who are 
ready to bow down before one who was at once’ a great artist and 
a great poet. No life, lovingly and philosophically written, would 
speak with a deeper pene to the lives of men, or throw a clearer 
light on that contused protest of almost frantic belief which, under 
atheistic and blasphemous forms, broke with Blake, as with Shelley, 
out of the faith that was “ unfaith in all” of the eighteenth century. 
But we refuse, even in this passing notice, to couple the thought 
of that life, so grandly pure and lofty in tone and m daily endea- 


vour, with a book so utterly worthless as this. It simply fills us 
with indignation that one who claims to be a poet shou 


have dug 
up a poet out of his grave for the mere pleasure of indulging, 
* at “ Philistia” and 
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PIGEONS.* 
as skill shown by Mr. Tegetmeier in so marshalling the facts 
and materials of his “ Poultry-Book” as to combine amuse- 
ment and light reading with philosophical inquiry is a sufficient 
guarantee that he will be neither uninteresting nor unfruitful on 
the kindred subject of “ Pigeons.” If his former topic was wide, 
this has the advantage of being limited and compact; and the 
same masterly judicial handling with which in the one, after 
uoting the opinions and experiences of past and present autho- 
rities, he sifted and summed them up, makes itself more dis- 
tinctly felt when applied to the other, as to a topic of smaller 
compass. A sense of surefootedness possesses us as we accom- 
pany Mr. Tegetmeier through the present work, because it is 
evident that, like a practised builder, he has laid his founda- 
tion strong and firm before proceeding with his superstructure. 
Such foundation he finds in the “ Columba Livia, or Blue Rock 
Pigeon,” the undoubted original of all the manifold, multiform 
varieties of domesticated pigeons which from the remotest an- 
tiquity, in the most diverse — of the globe, have been 
the toys and pets of mankind. The history of this wild original, 
in structure, food, and habits, and the evidence in support 
of its claim to be such, occupy the earlier chapters of this 
book on Pigeons. The author's grasp of his subject is con- 
vincing and suggestive; and it would be hard to lay down his 
volume without a feeling that no group of animated nature 
more wonderfully attests a divine artificer than that of which 
the Blue Rock Dove is the origin. The mechanism of the pigeon’s 
wing, in its length and strength so powerful for support and pro- 
pulsion, yet ,withal so closely packed when shut; the mode in 
which its forward flight is secured (on which point the very 
striking passage from the Duke of Argyll’s Reign of Law is ap- 
propriately quoted) by the repetition of perpendicular blows 
upon the air; the nice economy in the very gradual change of 
flight-feathers in autumn, so that the efficiency of the wing in 
flight may not be interfered with; the use of the tail to support 
the hinder part of the body during flight, and not, as has been 
wrongly surmised, as “ an aerial rudder”—these, with the sin- 
gular curdy secretions wherewith the crops of both parents are 
provided for the nutriment of their young, at the same time 
remove the pigeon from the category of gallinaceous and passerine 
birds, and make it a special study, in which it is fortunate to 
find so competent a guide as Mr. Tegetmeier. From his third 
chapter may be gleaned divers arguments for tracing all varieties 
up to the Blue Rock Pigeon; e.g. its domesticability, a sine gud 
non in the production of distinct and numerous varieties; its 
fondness for craggy seaside haunts, alike in the Hebrides and 
in India; the reproduction, among other marks, of the terminal 
dark bar, with white-edged outer feathers, of the Rock Pigeon’s 
tail on occasional samples of all the domestic breeds; and the 
fertility of the hybrid offspring, which would be impossible in 
the case of two animals of clearly distinct origin; to which may 
be added incidental corroborations from other parts of the work, 
such as the fact of the domestic pigeon’s innate craving for salt, 
curiously referable to the maritime life and habits of its remote 
ancestry. 

But though the study of the wild original is pre-eminently in- 
structive, the chief attraction for general readers will lie, probably, 
in the varieties sprung from it. Of these there are as many as one 
hundred and fifty—the Pouter, the Carrier, the Fantail, and the 
Tumbler representing the four extreme points of divergence. We 
are afraid to say how many of this large number our author has 
described. Enough have impressed themselves on our memory, 
from some peculiarity of description, to form a tolerably motley 
procession. The Antwerp Carrier we reserve for separate comme- 
moration on the score of his athletic specialties. But we must 
glance, in passing, at the Pouter, so slim in body that fanciers 
used to say it would go through a wedding-ring, yet in the matter 
of his crop representing “an Atlas with a globe upon his shirt- 
front.” his wake comes the tiny “ Brunnen,” a pigmy pouter 
bearing the same relation to his big brother as the Sebright Bantam 
to the gallant game-cock, and a capital set-off at a pigeon levee 
to the burly Runt, which might be an ambassador from Brob- 
dingnag, seeing that the Brunnen weighs eight ounces, the Runt 
two pounds and ahalf. Next follows the common Tumbler, a 
“feathered Goody Two-shoes” (according to the pleasant, if in- 
accurate, author of the Dovecote and the Aviary), with round head 
and red feet, and a capacity for tying knots and weaving whip- 
lashes of itself in mid air—with its lovely, refined, and gaily- 
attired cousin, the Almond Tumbler; and its remoter kin, the 
Lowtans of Hindustan, which, from the derivation “ Lowta,” to 
roll, and their property of rolling over and over ad infinitum, if 
not prevented, should belong rather to the “roller” than the 
“Tumbler” variety. Air-tumblers are quoted that have been 
known to tumble forty-seven times in forty-five seconds, but it is 
as well perhaps that these results of undue irritability of brain 
are not more pleasant to beholders than they are likely to be 
good for the performers. Another variety might have figured in 
our procession a hundred years ago, though, from Mr. Tegetmeier’s 
eagerness to catch a sight of it, it seems likely that it has died 
out—the pigeon which Moore, the author of the Columbarium 
(1735), designates as the “ Mahomet” or Mawmet—a kinsman, it 
would appear, of the Barb, and, like it, of Eastern antecedents. 
This Mawmet was curious as having, like the “Silky Fowl,” 
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which also came from Asia, a white and silky plumage over a 
black skin, wattles, and underdown. The Malay amon poultry 
finds a counterpart amongst pigeons in the long-legged Sphoadas 
or Scanderoon (p. 182). The e-fowl has his match for sym- 
metry and hardness of feather in the Blue Dragon (82). There ig 
a little knot of pigeons of fancied ecclesiastical semblance—the 
friar-like Jacobine, with hood and chain; the Nun, with nice-turned 
white crown at the back of the head, and a dark throat which is 
as a sombre veil in contrast to the whiteness of the hood; and the 
Priests of divers colours which figure among the “German Toy” 

igeons. More curious, even if more familiar to the eye, are the 

‘antails, a variety from Hindustan, where it may well have been 
held in honour for its peacock-like peculiarities. Every one knows 
that it unites the graceful bend of a swan’s neck with the power 
of spreading its tail, like that of a turkey-cock; but only the 
initiated would credit it with its abnormal number of from twenty- 
eight to forty or forty-two tail-feathers, whereas all other varieties 
of the pigeon are content with twelve. The Fantail is elegant 
to look upon, sideways or face to face; but we are not quite so 
certain about the elegance of that which is pictured in p. 15 
as his “back view,” and we should have been glad of a word of 
confirmation from Mr. Tegetmeier of Temminck’s statement that 
“when they raise their tail they bring it forward; as they at the 
same time draw back the head, it touches the tail; and when the 
bird wishes to look behind itself, it passes its head between the in- 
terval of the two planes which compose the tail.” One other 
pigeon curious for its plumage, which is glossy and resplendent, 
and for its strange misnomer, is that ealled the “ Archangel.” 
The Germans say it is from Illyria; it is certainly unknown at 
Archangel. Mr. Betty’s account, quoted in p. 168, describes a 
most gorgeous feathered biped, with a faultless ‘“ toupée ” and 
“scarlet morocco boots”; but he is silent as to the origin of the 
name. Perhaps, as an archangel traditionally represents a very 

orgeous angel, and as Byron in his Vision of Judgment makes 
ichael turn all colours, it may have been to some such associa- 
tion of ideas that it owed its puzzling sobriquet. 

The most interesting chapter in that part of the volume which 
treats of the varieties of fancy pigeons is that devoted to the 
“ Homing Birds,” ¢. e. “the Voyageurs,” “ Antwerps,” “ Smerles,” 
&c., which realize the pa and original idea of what a carrier 
ought to be ; whereas the English Carrier does not go on messages, 
and is not a racing bird. The English Carrier has a flat, long, 
straight narrow skull, and is chiefly remarkable for its cauliflower 
beak-wattle and its graceful carriage. The homing birds have an 
arched head, a large skull, and plenty of brain, for which indeed 
they have as much occasion as for their firm, broad flight- 
wings, their muscular aptitude for flight, and the speed and _en- 
durance which befriend them in the stiffest gales. These qualities 
cause colour to be disregarded in their case, as a standard of 
excellence, though white birds are in disfavour as being a mark 
for hawks and sportsmen. In fact the “ homing bird ” unites, so 
to speak, the maximum of intelligence with the maximum of 
bodily vigour; and his perfection is arrived at by superadding to 
intense attachment for home the discipline of severe and gradual 
training. The trial trips of young birds are gradual and pro- 

essive, but Smerles “ of two years old are capable of returning 
from Bordeaux to Liége or Verviers, a distance of over 500 miles, 
in twelve hours, provided the sky be clear and the wind favour- 
able.” The same birds perform journeys of from 330 to 380 
miles in eight hours. A question arises whether their “ homing ” 
faculty is referable to instinct, and Mr. Tegetmeier supports the 
negative answer with evidence weighty and conclusive. Instinct, 
he argues, is bestowed upon a whole species, not upon certain 
individuals of it. Instinct is the same in all cases; e.g. swallows 
fly south in autumn—but the “ homing pigeon ” “ dulces reminis- 
citur Argos,” and makes for it, whether it be north, south, east, 
or west. Instinct is independent of training, but these pigeons 
require to be trained stage by stage, or they are certain to be lost. 
The best of them refuse to fly in a fog, or in the dark. They 
crave in new localities some known landmark; and hence their 
gradually increasing gyrations until having descried some familiar 
object they recollect their route, and fly straight ahead. The 
objection that no pigeon can possibly see for two hundred miles 
ahead is met by the details of aeronautic experience. Mr. 
Glaisher, half a mile aloft in air, could embrace in his “ bird’s-eye ” 
view the course of the Thames from the Nore to Richmond, and 
Mr. Wheelwright (the Old Bushman, p. 93), though puzzled to 
account for the flying pigeon’s “ homing” across seas—as from 
London to Antwerp, which can offer no landmark—is disposed to 
attribute their power of doing so to their habit of soaring round, 
circling, and beating about until, sooner or later, they can descry 
their familiar guide-posts. An “ Antwerp,” if it knows its way, 
wastes not a moment on preliminary circles. “ Homing,” Mr. 
Tegetmeier concludes, is not the result of instinct, but of observa- 
tion ; it is possessed, not 

quia sit divinitus illis 
Ingenium, aut rerum fato prudentia major ; 

but because uncommon intelligence and strong love of home com- 
bine to make this bird receptive of memorial training. There are, 
of course, cock-and-bull stories of homing pigeons, Pigeon lore is 
as fine a field fora hoax as poultry gossip. We have a set off 

inst M. de Sora’s horse-fed poultry establishment in the story 
of the pigeons given by Miss Dunlop of Annan Hill to Sir John 
Ross, which were fabled to have come back from Arctic regions to 
the vicinity of their home in Ayrshire, over polar seas and primev: 
ice. But there were hitches in the story. These birds were dis- 
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covered not at home, but near home, because, it is said, their dove- 
cot, being under repair, was shut. But the Bre is known to 
cling to its home even till it is nearly famished. Again, one wing 
of one of the birds showed tokens of having had charge of a letter, 
for its feathers were Unluckily, en- 
trusted to pigeon’s wings than to pigeon’s tails, but, after bei 
written on paper, the leg with a thread 
of silk. Doves’ wings, like doves’ beaks, convey letters only in 
fiction. But, a mere of these considerations, the thing was 
impossible. Two thousand miles over frozen regions, for birds that 
would object to snow as much as to fog, is a different thing from 
a race of six hundred miles from St. Sebastian to Verviers—a 
wonderful race even in fine weather and clear sky, from which, 
according to Mr. Galloway (P. 96), but way Sapo out of 
two hundred returned, though were of the best breed and in 
the best training. But without any “caviare” of lying wonde 
the history of these “homing birds” is a. interesting, an 
we commend our readers to Mr. Tegetmeier’s exhaustive p 

In pigeon-fancying, the rules as to beaks are a trifle arbitrary. 
The English Carrier is nothing unless he has a long, straight beak ; 
the short-faced Tumbler cannot have his beak too short or too 
small. Accordingly, we read in this volume of the comparativel 
harmless expedient of straightening the young Carrier’s be: 
by pressing a worn shilling against the upper mandible while 
the Tene and horn is tender, and of the crueller process of ng 
the Tumbler’s beak below the standard with a penknife. There 
are tricks in every trade, and amongst those which seem less 
harmless in pigeon-fancying, that of “ trimming the Nuns”—2e. 
weeding out the dark feathers that are blemishes in the white 
hood and body of that pigeon—is perhaps the most venial. A 
famous Nun-breeder, the Rev. A. G. Brook, is quoted as plead- 
ing guilty to this charge. Moore, in his Columbarium, and the 
author of the Treatise of 1765, mention two other artifices 
which it is to be hoped are things of a more barbarous age, 
no longer resorted to. To keep a Carrier from a “ peg- 
wattled” or tilting its wattle forward from the head, people 
artificially raise the hinder part of it, fill it up with cork, and 
fasten it in again with ‘wire, so as to take in non-adepts. 
And to “coax the hood and chain,” as the phrase went, of the 
Jacobine—in other words, to make the lower range of inverted 
feathers reaching down on each side of the neck as close and 
compact as possible—pigeon-dealers, we read, used not only to 
clip the feathers, but to cut a piece of skin out between the throat 
a neck, and sew it up again, by which means the chain was 
drawn closer. Let us hope that in these days such a practice is 
obsolete. 

We have been unable to dwell upon many points of interest, and 
have confined ourselves to a few of the more salient. Much is 
to be learnt by those who consult this volume, not only about 
the peculiarities of each variety, but also the best modes of 
housing them, and treating them in health as well as in sickness. 
The old farmyard dovecote is a thing of the past; and the best 
arrangement seems to be a loft looking south, with a wire-cage 
outside a window on a platform, and a falling door, closed by a 
string from within, for ingress or egress. A square dropping hole 
in the top, ora bolting-wire, described in P. 42, may be — as 
accommodations for birds that knock in late, and need a latch-key. 
A Pouter’s pen needs to be exceptionally high and roomy ; and 
the great secret of success, in all breeds, is thorough sanitary 
arrangements. Scrofula, arising out of neglect of these, is as dire 
a curse to the pigeon tribe as to the human “ featherless biped.” 

But that it is not domesticable, and therefore does not come 
under the scope of Mr. Tegetmeier’s treatise, a pretty and interest- 
ing chapter might have been devoted to the Cushat or Wood- 
pigeon, which builds in our shrubberies, and soothes the air with 
its woodland note. Our author has, however, thoroughly accom- 
plished the task which he undertook, and produced a book upon 
“Pigeons” in every way entitled to a place alongside of his 
admirable and universally-accepted work upon Poultry. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON I.* 


A REPORT to the Emperor from the latest Commission en- 
trusted with the publication of this correspondence _ the 
twenty-first volume with a reiteration of the principles upon 
which the work is being edited. Mere repetitions of the same 
thought or the same details are purposely avoided by the omission 
of particular letters, but no document that it is thought right to 
publiah at all suffers any modification or mutilation whatever :— 
Nous donnons les textes avec une scrupuleuse et méme minutieuse ex- 
actitude. Nous tenons a le rappeler pour rendre tout malentendu impossible. 
Que votre Majesté veuille bien remarquer & quelle épreuve nous soumettons 
la mémoire de Napoléon Ier ; nous mettons en pleine lumiére tous les actes de 
son gouvernement. nous découvrons le secret de ses pensées les plus intimes, 
It is something to be assured that what is published stands exactly 
as it came from Napoleon’s mind; but the implied assertion, that 
nothing is left. unpublished except mere repetition of detail, re- 
quires a stronger confirmation than the editors would probably wish 
to spend — it. The light thrown upon the acts of Napoleon’s Go- 
vernment does not impress us with the sense that it is all-pervading. 
The various clues of his enormous correspondence are followed 
out with a plausible continuity ; but it is difficult to believe that 
some events of which no trace is found in the correspondence were 
in fact passed over by the Emperor in absolute silence When 


* Correspondance de Napoléon Jer. Tomes 21-22. 


M. Lanfrey’s Life of Napoleon has reached a stage of parallelism 
with these later volumes of the Imperial correspondence, we 
scarcely expect that persistent investigator of historical truth to 
guarantee the substantial exhaustiveness of the published selec- 
tion. We do not mean to say that Napoleon’s portrait has been 
a roa drawn, as Cromwell’s once was, without the warts; but 
we are left with an impression that only such warts have been 
reproduced as to the editors appeared consistent with the general 
grandiose effect of the great Imperial figure. 

Whether, however, we have all Napoleon, or only a part of him, 
before our eyes in this correspondence, the result is very striking. 
The most careful selection could not have created such an outline 
and filled it out with such details, if the qualities which compel 
admiration had not been there. It is possible that a fuller com- 
parison with his more private letters might have brought out in 
stronger relief the moral idiosyncrasies of Napoleon, which are here 
left in very faint shadow, and which were not altogether admirable. 
But the intense energy of intellect, the power of looking right 
through a subject to its further end, while at the same time attend- 
ing to and directing its minutest details, the strength and swiftness 
of vision, joined with the broad grasp of execution, are the features 
in which the Napoleon dynasty would naturally wish its founder’s 
memory to be perpetuated. hile the all and true personal 
touches of character which went to make up the full likeness of 
the man drop by degrees into a darker oblivion, from which only 
the labour and skill of some future Carlyle can rescue them, the 
grand and sharp outlines preserved in this voluminous corre- 
spondence will by equal de stamp themselves upon popular 
belief as the most authentic portrait of the Emperor. Fer all 
but the most searching historical students, the carefully weeded 
selection of documents will, by the very lapse of time, grow into 
the exclusive repository of evidence at first hand; ook aul 
wisdom will be justified of her children, 

Perhaps the most peculiar touch of Napoleon's character im- 
iene on every page of these volumes is the ixftensity with which 

e conceived, and forced others to conceive, of himself as the 
centre of the whole life of Europe. L’ cest moi is but a 
faint foreshadowing of the autocratic egotism of the great Consul 
who had turned the French Republic into an Empire. Whether 
writing to Eugéne as Viceroy of Italy, to the Kings of Spain, Na- 
ples, or Westphalia, addressing the Corps Législatif, the delegates 
for some newly annexed foreign province, or even the Czar of all the 
Russias, the tone is still the same. The theme of almost every letter, 
under every possible variety of detail, is at bottom this:—“ Your 
motto, whether you like it or not, is to be, The French Empire 
before everything. I understand better than you or anybody else 
the policy which is best for you, and I intend you to carry it out. 
If you do not, take care lest the rights and interests of the French 
Empire should compel me to (as the case may be) absorb, annex, 
— conquer, or annihilate you.”” This uncompromising belief 
in his own destiny was the sincerest quality of Napoleon’s cha- 
racter. And his desire to be, and not only to seem, the centre of 
everything is equally visible in all his letters to the subordinate 
mechanics in his great military hierarchy. The minutest know- 
ledge on every material point touching the offensive or defensive 

wer of France between the Niemen and the Tagus was to 
communicated to him in person. If he was not positively 
jealous, after his arrival at empire, of any brilliant success that one 
of his marshals might achieve beyond the sphere of his immediate 
inspiration, he never persuaded himself to trust any one of them 
implicitly. They were all liable to be rated as unprofitable ser- 
vants for the smallest use of their personal discretion, wherever 
the result failed to correspond with the scheme that Napoleon had 
laid down. His confidential aides-de-camp were incessantly 
busied in travelling incognito through the different provinces of 
France and the countries of Europe, minutely and secretly report- 
ing their observations to the Emperor direct. The instructions to 
this class of his agents are given with remarkable precision. “You 
will go to Ré, to Rochelle, to the Illyrian provinces, to Switzerland, 
to Holland, to Dantzig, or elsewhere; you will stay so many days at 
this fortress or that arsenal, in this town or in that district ; you will 
observe this and that material fact, the disposition of the people 
or the capabilities of the country in such and such respects; you 
will assume such and such a character, and you will write to me 
every day”—such is the type or common form of a number of letters 
in these volumes. Part of the results of these roving commissions 
is probably reproduced in another typical form—the short and 
sudden letter from the Emperor to the head of any department in 
which he has found some fault or abuse; written with the object 
of showing in the most incisive style that the Emperor knows a 
great deal more about the special business of the office than 
the Minister himself. Such a method of absolute centralization 
may have tended powerfully to excite a personal zeal in those 
who worked immediately under the Emperor's eye. It could not 
and did not supply the place of a good administrative system. The 
Imperial Commission, as in duty bound, lays down as an incon- 
trovertible historical fact that “quand Napoléon Jer donnait un 
ordre, il en surveillait Ini-méene Pexéoution ”; and the popular 
belief has been that this axiom is true. It is only when we read 
the accounts of the Duc de Fezensac and other officers personally 
employed in Napoleon’s campaigns, that we discover that the 
Emperor's orders were as often as not left unexecuted, and indeed 
were practically incapable of execution, for want of an organized 
staff competently provided with the means of performing the duties 
which the Emperor's fiat imposed upon them. Whe threads of his vast 


Imperial Government, civil and military, were gathered tightly in 
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the hands of one man. A pull from the centre caused a strain to be 
felt through the inner lines of the web, but failed to disentangle a 
knot in the remoter circles, in which there resided no suflicient 
independence or power that might of itself unravel the difficulty. 
Here and there in the Imperial correspondence the subject- 
matter of this intense love of personal interference is so trivial as 
to make its manifestation almost ridiculous in a series of grave 
historical documents. For the sake of the familiar redingote grise, 
we are content to find only a businesslike economy in the micro- 
scopically minute budget of the authorized Imperial wardrobe 
drawn out by Napoleon himself. Notes to his Minister of Police, 
filled with sharp invective against the imbecility of editors whose 
newspapers circulated gossip about the Empress’s canary-bird or the 
Emperor’s presence at a masked ball, argue the irritable pettiness of 
temper which small annoyances are apt to evoke in a busy despot 
who could lose a battle with equanimity. But where the problem is 
worthy of Imperial labour—as, for instance, the creation of a new 
navy, or an engineering operation to make the existing fleet more 
effective—nothing can surpass the clearness with which it is 
handled. In 1810, ¢ po mind was busy in superinteriding 
and pressing forward the construction of war vessels at once in 
the ports of France, Holland, Eagles, Tuscany, and North Italy. 
His eye ranged over the map of Europe to supply masts for the 
hulls of his frigates in embryo, and crews to man them. He knew 
thoroughly what he wanted, and how far off the accomplishment 
of his devices was. The exact state of forwardness of every keel 
laid down in every building-yard belonging to himself or to 
one of his subject kings was constantly reported to him, and 
his cry was still for more. In two years he calculated on 
possessing a fleet of a hundred and four ships of the line, with 
transport flotillas on the Scheldt, at Boulogne and Cherbourg, 
and in the Mediterranean, capable of carrying as many as two 
hundred thousand men, and throwing large armies into Egypt, 
Ireland, or elsewheye ; in which case, as he remarks to his Minister 
of Marine, Decrés—“ The English would find themselves in a very 
different position from that which they ee ay. That is 
my plan of campaign for 1812.” Had not the Russian expedition 
come in the way, our fathers would have had to watch or to meet 
a maritime combination far more formidable than the Boulogne 
expedition by itself ever threatened to be. Dis aliter visum. 

t has generally been said that Napoleon judiciously estimated 
the conduct of his generals in the Spanish Peninsula by the reports 
Wellington made of them. It appears from other sources besides 
this correspondence that he habitually relied mainly on the Eng- 
lish journals for his latest and best news from the Peninsular seat 
of war. Neither the British newspapers nor the British public 
were in the secret of the Torres Vedras lines in the autumn of 
1810, before Wellington’s army retired within them, or Napoleon 
might perhaps have been tempted to throw his giant's strength 
more fully upon Portugal, and measure himself personally with 
Wellington, as he had with Sir John Moore. When neither the 
Government, the press, nor the people of England had any strong 
belief that Wellington would be able to maintain a footing in the 
Peninsula, it was not unnatural that Napoleon should have san- 
guinely calculated to a few days the time in which Massena would 
be able to drive Wellington’s army into the sea. On the 19th 
September, 1810, the Emperor ordered Massena to fall on boldly 
and “ culbute” the English, who had less than half his numerical 
—- “Ti est certain que l’ennemi est hors d’état de résister.” 
On the 3rd of November he sends orders to be carried out 
“ directly the English have embarked”; and on the 7th gives 
instructions to his Minister at Madrid, on the hypothesis that the 
French army is already in Lisbon, and the English driven out of 
Portugal. His last news at this date from the English journals, 
“* mettaient les deux armées en présence, le 15 Octobre, 4 cing 
lieues de Lisbonne.” <A fortnight later, he had become aware, 
from the same source, of the block to Massena’s advance, and the 
difficulties into which that advance had brought him, and wrote 
to Soult, “ pour Tui faire connaitre ce que disent les Anglais de 
Varmée de Portugal, et lui faire comprendre l’importance de faire 
une diversion en faveur de cette armée.” 

(To be continued.) 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE.* 

it is refreshing to come across a novel in which a real susvained 

effort is made, by a tolerably competent person, to excite the 
interest of readers simply by the minute and conscientious repre- 
sentation of a limited number of dramatis persone, picturesquely 
grouped, with only so much plot introduced as shall suffice to 
give coherency to the story. All fiction, as well as history, re- 
solves itself into the narration of events and the circumstances in 
the midst of which the events occur. Ceteris paribus, according 
as the circumstances or events predominate, the reader gets a clear 
or indistinct view of the persons of whom the narrative is told. 
To discard the multiplication of events, the easier part of the 
construction of a novel, and to dwell principally upon the cir- 
cumstances, as has been done in the present work, is a bold but 
generally a successful plan. Such an effort is wont to have 
a bracing effect upon the imagination of the writer, and brings 
with it its own reward. When it is once determined to give 
up the search after a new complication of mysteries and crimes, 
a search begins after interesting natural cbiects and forms 


* Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By the Author of “St. Olave’sf’ “ Janita’s Cross,’’ 
“ Alec’s Bride,” &c. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1868. 


of character as yet unrepresented in fiction. Natural objects 
have the double advantage of being comparatively easy of repre- 
sentation, while at the same time they are always full of 
interest if copied with fidelity. The Pre-Raffaellite school of 
fiction has, perhaps, given them of late years rather an undue 
amount of prominence, but its worst excesses cau never succeed 
in utterly depriving them of human interest. Character-drawi 

is, of course, more difficult. Descriptions of nature and the sequence 
of events may be treated and arranged in a more or less conven- 
tional manner without detection ; but a character cannot, asa rule, 
be so successfully modified as the plot and style of a favourite 
writer. It is harder to steal, and far more unmanageable when 
obtained. The consequence is that the intending novelist who 
renounces sensationalism is reduced to one or other of two courses, 
Characters must cither be invented, or acquaintances must be used 
for models. Considering the inexhaustible diversities of disposition 
which must come under the daily observation of the most secluded 
of authors, it does at first sight seem strange that the discovery of 
—s approaching a new character in fiction should be com- 
paratively so rare an occurrence. The fact, however, is easily 
explained. Most novelists elect to adopt the inventing method, and 
trust to their supposed knowledge of human nature in the abstract 
to carry them through any difficulties that may arise. As the ideas 
of commonplace persons are wonderfully similar on this as well 
as other subjects, the result is that very vexatious uniformity of 
badness which characterizes nine-tenths of the novels of the 
season. 

In the three volumes before us we have three distinct classes of 
characters—the first drawn directly from life, and represented in 
a remarkably lifelike and humorous manner ; the second, of a kind 
more difficult to determine, being apparently composed of human ele- 
ments which have undergone a refining process of idealization to fit 
them for the réle of heroines ; the third, of a very inferior descrip- 
tion, which seem to have heen either purely invented, or else 
constructed from second-hand knowledge. The latter are few in 
number, far fewer than are generally to be found in a novel, and 
their presence is a scarcely necessary proof of the wisdom which 
the author has displayed in confining the story within strict 
limits, and introducing as few figures as possible into the canvass. 
These unsatisfactory performances are all pictures of men, as 
was perhaps to have been expected from a lady-novelist who does 
not treat the opposite sex either from a humorous or commonplace 
point of view—the two modes of treatment which her pre- 
decessors have generally found the easiest and most successful, 
and which when adopted in this very novel in the case of Mr. 
Mallinson, the dissenting baker, have been productive of a very 
satisfactory result. It is in the niceties of observation, the delicate 
representation of little obvious tricks of speech and manner, 
resulting in a good-natured caricature, that the strength of our 
second-class lady-novelists seems particularly to lie when they 
are engaged upon the delineation of male character. When they 
come to the description of the various motives which lead a man 
to adopt certain lines of conduct, and begin to lay bare the inmost 
recesses of his breast, all but the very best of them are getting 
upon dangerous ground, And when they attempt to idealize him 
they are entering upon a still more perilous course, and are pretty 
sure to end by creating a priggish kind of dummy, instead of the 
intended interesting angel. In the present novel, Graham Lyneton, 
the father of one of the heroines, and Maurice Demeron, the faith- 
less lover of the other, are examples of an inability on the part of 
the author to deal successfully with a complication of motives ; 
while Hugh Deeping, the hero of the story, a somewhat shadowy 
and doltish personage, is a standing warning to future authors 
that, though a fair amount of careful werkmanship given to the 
delineation of a character from which much of the humanity is 
abstracted may redeem it from utter insignificance, it can never 
succeed in investing it with any great amount of interest. The 
descriptions of all three of the above-named gentlemen are, it is 
true, quite free from any gross outrages upon probability, but at 
the same time there is not sufficient substance in any of them to 
enable the reader to get a clear and detinite vision of the person 
represented. They seem to belong to an epicene order of 
characters, and nad they been labelled as females, and very slightly 
modified, would have been scarcely less lifelike than they are at 

sent, 

In the delineation of female character the author seems to us 
far more uniformly successful. Mrs. Mallinson, the talkative 
baker's wife, and her flashy vulgar daughter Sarah Matilda, are 
thoroughly well drawn, and though necessarily verging upon 
caricature, are none the less full of vitality on that account. And 
the collection of gossips who inhabit the little village of Lyneton 
Abbots, and form a Kind of chorus to the story, consisting of 
“the lawyer’s wife, and the doctor's wife, and the bachelor 
clergyman’s unmarried sister, and the maiden ladies who were 
gifted with discernment of character,” are invariably productive of 
amusement whenever they make their appearance. But the 
figure which, from its strong individuality aan the hold which it 
has evidently taken on the writer’s imagination, is calculated to 
make the firmest impression on those of her readers, is Gwendoline 
Lyneton, a beautiful, grave, quiet, and self-controlled lady, trustiul 
of others from her own conscious rectitude, acting always with 
gracious courteous ways to all, but hopelessly proud, self-imiuersed, 
and unsympathetic. Most of her characteristics are described as 
being the results of race, fostered and exaggerated by the education 
she has undergone. She is eminently qualified for the part which 
she plays in the story, which is that of trusting implicitly for many 
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ears to the constancy of a lover, who jilts her at last from the 
tock of alittle of the self-control of which she has so great a 
superabundance, and who, just in time to prevent his marrying her 
rival, is killed by an accident when out shooting—the only in- 
cident in the whole novel with which a hater of sensationalism 
ean find the slightest iault. Her niece Jeanie, who gives her 
name to the story, is kept rather in the background, and makes a 
yery pretty unpretending little heroine. The scene shifts back- 
wards and forwards irom the little village of Lyneton Abbots to 
astreet in the great manufacturing town of Oresbridge. The two 
places are very close together, so close that 
Sauntering through Lyneton Abbots after nightfall, you might see the 
hot breath of a hundred furnaces lighting up the eastern sky as with the 
glow of some tremendous conflagration. And when all was still round the 
old homestead—when the hum of village life had hushed itself away— 
when the last note of thrush or blackbird had ceased from the tree-tops, 
and the little children were sleeping peacefully in their cradles, rocked with 
a mother’s gentle lullaby, you might stand in that grassy foot-road between 
St. Hilda’s church and the griffin-guarded gateway, and hear far off the 
many voices of the great town, the tramp of its myriad feet, the roar of its 
furnaces, the thunder of its hammers, the wail of its sadness, and the tumult 
of its mirth, all softened down into a murmur as of distant waves breaking 
and rolling back again into the wide occan—a murmur which even the flutter 
of a bird’s wing in the leaves overhead, or the sighing of wind might over- 
power, so dim was it and indistinct, though telling of so much labour and 
sorrow. 
As may be judged from the above extract, the book is written in 
a very light and graceful manner, slightly diffuse, but occasionally 
eloquent and pathetic. Many of the pictures of country life are 
very preity, and some of the love-scenes have a great deal of 
poetry in them, an element which of late years has been rather 
conspicuous by its xbsence in realistic novels. On one occasion 
when Gwendoline is waiting patiently for her lover, who is fight- 
ing in India, a very good point seems at first sight to have been 
made by the clergyman’s reading, in the first le<son one Sunday, 
the verse :—“ Jacob served seven years for Rachel his wife, and 
they seemed to him but a few days for the love which he had to 
her.” ‘The scene, of course, recalls a familiar one in Esmond; but 
a reference to the Prayer-book brings to light the disappointing 
fact that the verse does not occur in the lessons appointed for 
any Sunday throughout the year, and that therefore the occur- 
rence of any such scene in real life could only be brought about 
by extreme remissness on the part of the officiating clergyman. 
Of course the inaccuracy is a very trifling one, but it is a good 
example of several similar little lapses which occur in the course 
of the story, and detract in some degree from its reality. Lut, 
upon the whole, the absence of any startling defiances of pro- 
bability, and the occasional introduction of very natural episodes, 
give to the book a vitality which distinguishes the productions 
of but féwv of our contemporary novelists. The dramatis per- 
sone are most of them calculated to please, if not very deeply 
to interest the majority of readers. And in the representation 
of one or two of them at least, the author has shown a real 
creative power, and has given us perfectly new and original cha- 
racters. And the design on which the story is constructed 
displays such a conscientious effort in the right direction, to 
excite the interest of readers simply by legitimate means, that 
the book would have deserved a certain amount of praise had the 
faults in it been far more numerous than they are. As it is, it may 
be certainly recommended as superior to the ordinary run of 
novels—how superior only thode can tell who have: suffered from 
the mental dyspepsia consequent upon long perusal of the very 
unreadable and uulettered performances which are sometimes with 
such fine irony dignified with the title of “light literature.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


} VICTOR DEX LAPRADE’S remarkable volume entitled 

e Du Sentiment de la Nature avant le Christianisme, which 
was published a little more than a year ago, could not but create 
2 great sensation in the two rival camps of spiritualism and 
materialism. By the former it was viewed as a decisive blow struck 
at objectionable doctrines, whilst the latter felt the more irritated 

ainst it because they could not fa deny the talent with 
which M. de Laprade controverted the fashionable theories of the 
day. Hence an immense number of criticisms and objections 
which our author examines successively in the preface of his new 
volume.* He has been reproached, in the first place, for identify- 
ing the several epochs in the world’s history with one or other 
of the fine arts, and for calling our age, for instance, the “age 
of music.” Such a criticism is, we think, simply childish, because 
M. de Laprade never intended to say that architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and music were exclusively cultivated during the periods 
to which he severally refers them. All he meant was that each 
of these arts may be considered as supplying respectively the 
characteristics of certain definite epochs ; and, with M. de Laprade’s 

osition thus stated, we do not see what fault can be found with 

is second assertion—namely, that ‘ music is the sensual art par 
excellence.” If it isa paradox, it must at least be admitted that 
philosophers who do not generally labour under the suspicion of 
spiritualism—M. Taine, to quote only one—unhesitatingly endorse 
it. M. de Laprade is also accused of ignoring the greatness of 
science, and of vehemently denouncing it. This complaint merely 
shows what are the pretensions of modern materialists. Their 
motto is tout ow rien, They will be satisfied with nothing 


* Le Sentiment de la Nuture chez les Modernes. Par V. de Laprade. 
Paris: Didier. 


short of the concession that science has the “ promise both of 
the world which now is and of that which is to come.” Our 
author just ventured to assert that there is a system of know- 
ledge the claims of which are superior to those of chemistry 
and metallurgy; trdé tre. Finally, M. de Laprade is blamed 
for treating within the com of two volumes a subject bound- 
less in extent. To such objectors it may be answered that so 
long as the proportions of a work are duly observed, and the 
development assigned to each part measured according to its im- 
portance, there is no reason for complaint. M. de Laprade’s new 
volume comprises a very interesting sketch of European imaginative 
literature from the beginning of the middle ages to our own times. 
The principal writers of Italy, France, Germany, and England are 
reviewed in succession, and the estimates which our author gives 
of them are distinguished by much impartiality. The eighth 
book, concluding the work, ig a statement of principles. M. de 
Laprade observes that in our day nature is studied from an anti- 
Christian point of view. The champions of modern science repu- 
diate the notion-of supernatural principles, and their aim is 
nothing else than to eliminate from the vocabulary of philosophers 
both the words and the conceptions of God, the soul, moral law, 
and a future life. In place of these they seek to substitute a je ne 
sais quot which they call the ideal, but which, es a matter of fact, 
represents nothing at all. There can be no ideel where the super- 
natural element is denied, and this, in our author's view, is the 
reason why at the present day every branch of fine art has de- 
generated. Science itself would profit by a reaction which brought 
back harmony between the various subdivisions of human lmow- 
ledge. 

‘Lhe interesting volume which M. Marius Topin has just pub- 
lished *, -after contributing portions of it to the Correspondant, was 
originally designed 2s a biography of the Abbé de Polignac, or 
rather a sketch of his diplomatic career. The Ambassador of 
Louis XIV. has, however, now been reduced to a mere niche in a 
gallery of notabilities which includes Popes Innocent XI. and 
Alexander VIII., Sobieski, King of Poland, Queen Anne, Marl- 
borough, and the Grand Monarque himself. M. Topin’s purpose 
was to describe the efforts made by Louis XIV. to establish the 
Bourbon influence throughout Europe by endeavouring to obtain 
the Crown of Poland for the Prince de Conti, and that of Spain 
for the Duke d’Anjou. This latter question had, indeed, already 
engaged the attention of M. Mignet, but the learned Academicien 
does not go further than the Peace of Nimeguen, and the history 
of the Congress held at Utrecht still remained to be written. M. 
Topin has given it in his volume, the elements of which have been 
derived from the despatches preserved at the Paris Foreign Office, 
and from printed books of rare occurrence. As for the portion 
of the volume referring to the Polish question, it is new to most 
readers, and will be found full of details which are equally 
curious and important. The first chapter takes us to Rome, and 
shows us Pope Innocent XI. strenuously opposing the political 
system of Louis XIV. He dies, however, just at the time when 
he had joined himself to the enemies of France. After the short 
pontificate of Alexander VIIL, Innocent XII. is elected by the 
Conclave, and the Abbé de Polignac receives his nomination as 
French ambassador in Poland. ‘Te task which the representative 
of France had to perform at Warsaw was extremely difficult, and 
the Prince de. Conti’s avowed repugnance to accept the brilliant 
position reserved for him by Louis XIV. added fresh complica- 
tions to those already existing. Polignac was very unjustly made 
to suffer for the failure of the whole scheme; he had to spend a 
considerable time in a kind of exile at his Abbey of Bomport, 
whence the King sent him, first, as euditeur de rote to Rome, 
and afterwards to represent France at Gertruydenberg. With the 
eighth chapter of M. Topin’s book begins the narrative of the 
events relating to the Spanish Succession. Our author frequently 
gives in his notes long extracts from contemporary memoirs, and 
even transcribes e.xrtenso official documents when they contain 
anything of real importance. The Treaty of Utrecht was not the 
last diplomatic act in which Polignac took a part, but it was 
the last which affected the general interests of E , and M, 
Topin merely glances at the remaining incidents in the public 
career of his hero, 

The name of M. F. Huet is not known beyond a very small 
circle—the circle of those persons who think that the great 
problems of religion and of life are worth discussing, and that 
society cannot live au jour le jour without certain principles to 
guide it. Asa pupil of the late Bordas-Demoulin, M. Huet had, in 
the beginning of his intellectual career, adopted the views of what 
is called Liberal Gallicanism, and endeavoured to reform the 
Church through the medium of democracy. So bold an effort 
was hardly calculated to meet with the approbation of the clergy, 
whilst on the other hand it was viewed by the advanced Republi- 
cans as an abortive half measure. Like Lamennais, M. Huet soon 
severed the last ties which united him to orthodoxy, and he now 
presents himself before the public as one of the champions of free 
thought.t His position is that all positive religions have long 
ceased to exercise any influence upon mankind; they are doomed 
to perish, but what shall we put in their stead? It is clear that 
an answer to this question would require developments extend- 
ing far beyond the limits of the duodecimo which M. Huet now 
publishes. He contents himself for the present with examining 
FO et les Bourbons sous Louis XIV. Par Marius Topin. Paris: 

idier. 

La Révolution Religis au Siecle. Par F. Huet. 

Baillitre. 


Paris: 
Germer- 
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the leading aspects of modern religious criticism, discussing once 
more the life of Christ, and in a concluding section describing 
the great features of the intellectual revolution which is modifying 
so oo, Judaism, Protestantism, and Roman Catholicism. 

. Létourneau takes matters much more easily. In his view, 
everything must be swept away, and the science of phenomena 
alone has the right to make itself heard. His Physiologie des 
Passions * is the most unblushing apology for materialism which 
we have as yet met with. Not only does he discard all positive 
religions as erroneous and mischievous, not only does he atlect the 
greatest contempt for what he calls @ priori conceptions ; but he 
denies that we are responsible beings, and talks of the freedom 
of the will as “an old Gothic fortress,” which the sciences of 
craniology and anthropology will pull down for ever. We are 
merely organized beings a little more liberally endowed than the 
rest of creation; and the men who commit any crime against 
society are patients who should be handed over to some accom- 
oe physician. M. Létourneau naively observes that the ideas 

e advocates cannot be introduced amongst us without we révo- 
lution énorme ; such is our decided opinion, too. 

Against the theories of physiologists like the author of the 
book just mentioned M. Caro continues his spirited campaign, 
both in the lecture-room of the Sorbonne, and in various pub- 
lications which may be considered as written réswmés ot his 
oral teaching, Is it true that metaphysical science is now at a 
discount, and that all the savants who have devoted themselves 
to researches connected with natural philosophy and natural 
history admit nothing but the results of empiricism? M. Caro 
thinks not, and he takes care in his workt to distinguish 
between the experimental school, as he calls it, and the adepts of 

sitivism. Amongst the former we would name principally M. 
‘laude Bernard Py M. Chevreul, whose testimony on behalf of 
metaphysics is the more valuable on account of their high rank 
in the roll of inductive science. For them there are two dis- 
tinct sources of knowledge; and as it would be absurd to deny 
the claims of capelaianll philosophy where the study of nature 
is concerned, so no one who is not incurably prejudiced can 
refuse to acknowledge a certain number of facts the determination 
of which does not fall in the province of the senses. The main 
points now contended for by M. Caro are—first, that the positive 
sciences have no right to supplant metaphysics; secondly, that 
they are incapable of filling the vacuum which the exclusion of 
metaphysics would leave. An agreement between the two is 
‘sapere, possible, but only on the condition that prejudices shall 

e set aside in both camps, and that each shall endeavour to 
investigate facts with the perfectly balanced mind of an Aristotle 
or a Leibnitz. 

M. Jules Claretie has taken up the pen for the avowed purpose 
of rehabilitating the “Last of the Montagnards,”{ and of de- 
nouncing what he calls “da détestable réaction Thermidorienne.” He 
begins his narrative with the death of Robespierre, and takes us as 
far as the terrible catastrophe of Duroy, Bourbotte, Soubrany, and 
their friends. M. Claretie is quite right in exposing the immorality 
of the Thermidorian party, and, generally speaking, of the whole 
nation; but the question is, what was the original cause of the 
deplorable want of principle which prevailed everywhere, and 
whether the derniers Montagnards had not to bear the conse- 
oe of a state of things brought about by their predecessors 

tobespierre, Danton, and Saint-Just? At an epoch of national 
convulsion it almost uniformly happens that the innocent suffer 
for the guilty; we are therefore quite willing to admit that indi- 
vidually the derniers Montagnards may have been inspired by the 
brightest republican virtues, but it would be absurd to draw from 
this fact a conclusion in favour of Danton or Robespierre, just 
as it would be to extol Louis XV. on account of the virtues of 
his unfortunate successor. 

The lectures delivered by M. Baudrimont on the formation of 
the earth § are interesting, though the author starts from a prin- 
ciple which most savants consider to be erroneous. Matter, he 
says, consists of an intinite number of small indivisible particles 
called “ atoms; ” these atoms have existed from all eternity, they 
are indestructible, endowed with motion, and they react upon one 
another according to certain laws. Such is the theory by the 
assistance of which M. Baudrimont endeavours to explain the 
formation of our globe. He believes that all the mathematical and 
astronomical forces by which ‘the earth is governed will gradually 
become weaker and weaker. The heat of the sun must diminish in 
intensity ; the earth, consequently, will become cooler in the same 
proportion, and its inhabitants will dwindle away until life has 
entirely disappeared. To such a consummation must we come at 
last—we, that is to say, the human race; but as several millions 
of years must elapse before the terrible catastrophe of a universal 
“freezing-out ” takes place, we, men of the nineteenth century, 
are tolerably safe. 

Weapons, offensive and defensive, have also their wonderful 
story to tell, beginning with the stone implements of remote ages, 
and ending with the Chassepot rifle. M. P, Lacombe relates that 
story in detail |j, and M. H. Catenacci’s excellent illustrations 


* Physiologie des Passions, Var Ch. Létourncau. 
Bailliére. 

+ Le Matérialisme et la Science, Par E, Caro. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. 

¢ Les Derniers Montagnards. Par Jules Claretie. Paris: Lacroix. 

§ Théorie de la Formation du Globe terrestre. Par A. Baudrimont. Paris : 
Germer-Bailliére. 

|i Les Armes et les Armures. Par P. Lacombe. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. 


Paris: Germer- 


enable us to study the chain-armour of medieval knights, the 
clumsy matchlock of the sixteenth century, and the complicated 
war costume of the Japanese. One plate gives us the splendid 
helmet of Ximenes, another places before us the accoutrements of 
Gonzalvo di Cordova. M. Lacombe is sanguine enough to think 
that the science of destruction has now been so thoroughly per- 
fected that it must needs stop, frightened by its own results; and 
he looks forward to the time when even the needle-gun will serve 
no other purpose than that of adorning the glass-cases of museums 
and art-collections. 

Amongst the newest contributions to Messrs. Hachette’s Biblio- 
théeque des Merveilles we must also notice an excellent little volume 
on glaciers and icebergs.* Messrs. Zurcher and Margollé begin 
by } ser te the formation of ice, its uses in the ordinary circum- 
stances of domestic economy, and the ever-increasing consumption 
of it throughout the civilized world. The laws which regulate 
the formation of glaciers then come under notice ; and finally we 
have an enumeration of the principal ice depéts, including an 
account of avalanches, floating icebergs, inundations, &c. Forty- 
five woodcuts illustrate the work. 

The historical sketches put together by Madame De Witt in her 
Scenes d’ Histoire et de Famille}, extend from the eleventh to the 
eighteenth century, and remind us in point of style of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. The episodes are six in number, 
The first gives a picturesque account of Raymond de Saint-Gilles’s 
doings at the first Crusade; the life of Bayard supplies the 
materials for the next; a third sketch takes us to the Nether- 
lands during the eventful days of the’sixteenth century and the rule 
of the Duke of Alva; then comes a Scotch story, which is supposed 
to have taken place under the reign of James VI. ; and finally, the 
last two chapters relate to the French establishments in Canada 
and in India respectively. Madame de Witt’s volume will furnish 
entertaining and instructive reading for young people. 

M. de Villemessant’s Memoirs f do not justity the ambitious title 
which he has given to them. <A few curious facts illustrative of 
contemporary Tiontone and politics appear rari rantes in a gurgite 
vasto of Rabelaisian anecdotes about well-known personages and 
ces demoiselles. 

Half a dozen pages, instead of two hundred, would have been 
quite sufficient for the contents of another very pretentious book, 
the Questions du Temps § of M. Philaréte Chasles. A portrait of 
the author is prefixed, and also a biographical sketch, chiefly com- 
posed of laudatory extracts from contemporary critics. The whole 
is got up in a style of elegance which could have scarcely been 
greater Ere! the publisher had undertaken to give an edition, 
not of M. Philaréte Chasles, but of Pascal and La Bruyére. 

Malebranche had, in the course of his life, to meet the objec- 
tions of antagonists who came down upon him armed with all 
the weapons of strict orthodoxy. Bossuet and Arnauld were 
the principal of these, and the question of divine grace, and the 
problem of the origin of our ideas, supplied them with the chief 
ground of their cavils. But besides the Bishop of Meaux and the 
great champion of Jansenism, other adversaries also presented them- 
selves—among them the Abbé Simon Foucher, whose works and 
doctrines form the subject of the present essay.|| Descartes, as 
everybody knows, began his renovation of eg by a kind of 
temporary and provisional scepticism which was to disappear 
gradually as the foundations of our knowledge became firmly 
established; Foucher, on the other hand, was a sceptic and 
nothing else, and M. Bouillier in his Histoire de la Philosophie 
Cartésienne describes him as a thinker whose only object was to 
teach the art of doubting. M. Foucher de Careil goes too far 
when he calls him a precursor of Kant. M. l’Abbé Rabbe’s 
monograph is a valuable contribution to the history of philosophy. 
He begins by a short account of Foucher’s life and works, de- 
voting two distinct chapters to a statement of the controversy 
which the philosopher had to carry on with Descartes and Male- 
branche. The activity of scepticism could not but excite both 
the attention and the fear of all persons who felt anxious about 
the relative position of mong and theology. ‘Thus it was 
that Dom Desgabets thought himself bound to enter the lists 
against Foucher, and to refute the scepticism which that writer 
propounded with so much talent. A separate chapter has been 
reserved by M. l’Abbé Rabbe for this part of the subject. Next 
to the Benedictine Desgabets comes the Protestant Leibnitz, who 
saw clearly the points on which Foucher was right, and who on 
many questions adopted his views. Thus he showed that the 
proof which Descartes gave of the existence of God was incom- 
plete because it assumed, instead of demonstrating, the ibility 
of a Supreme Being. The appendix of M. l’Abbé Rabbe will be 
found one of the most valuable portions of his work. It contains 
an annotated biography of Foucher, his correspondence with 
Leibnitz, and various fragments from the pen of Malebranche. 

M. Blanchard’s Monde des Insectes 4] is another specimen of those 
magnificently illustrated books which of late years have con- 
tributed so much to render natural history attractive. The chapters 
1—7 of Le Monde des Insectes treat of insect anatomy and phy- 


* Les Glaciers. Par Zurcher et Margollé. Paris and London: L. 
Hachette & Co. 

+ Scénes d'Histoire et de Famille, Par Madame De Witt, née Guizot. 
Paris: Didier. 

~ Mémoires d'un Journaliste. Par M. de Villemessant. Paris: Dentu. 

§ Questions du Temps. Par Philarete Chasles. Paris: Germer-Baillidre. 

|| L’Abbé Simon Foucher, Etude philosophique. Par YAbbé F. Rabbe. 
Paris: Durand. 

Le Monde des Insectes, Var E. Blanchard. Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 
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siology ; and each of the remaining twelve is devoted to the 
description of a distinct order in the numerous family of insects. 

Messrs. de Goncourt remind us, in their new novel*, of Henry 
Miirger. They deal with artists; their scenes are taken from @ 

inter’s studio, with occasional excursions to the guinguettes of the 
Pati js suburbs, and their heroines belong to that class of persons 
who serve as models either for a Venus or a Virgin, at the rate of 
five francs a sitting. Under the character of anette Salomon 
they have endeavoured to describe the passion for money which 
can Y triumph over love, hatred, jealousy, and conscience. Some 
of the scenes are effectively de ineated, ” and it is evident that 
the authors must not be confounded with the crowd of romance- 
writers who amuse the Paris badauds. But why will they always 

select such painful subjects P 

M. Amédée Achard had not pre us for a book like Les 
Chaines de Fer.t After Madame de Sarrens, le Duc de Carlepont, 
and so many other agreeable tales, the novel he has just published 

uces an unpleasant impression. It seems that no author, how- 
ever clever, can escape from the necessity of paying his tribute 
to ladies of the demi-monde. 

As for the three a in M. Zola’s Thérése Raquin t, and M. 
Feydeau’s Comtesse de Chdlis§, who is so depraved that she is 
treated as a mad woman and shut —> a lunatic asylum, the 
less said about them the better. eydeau boasts of havi 
described les meurs du jour; let us hope that the manners an 
morals he depicts are exceptional. 


* Manette Salomon. Par E. et J. de Goncourt. Paris: Lacroix. 

+ Les Chaines de Fer. Par Am. Achard, Parisand London: L, Hachette 
& Co. 

t Thérése Raquin, Par Em. Zola. Paris: Lacroix. 

§ La Comtesse de Chdlis. Par Ernest Feydeau. Paris: Lévy. 
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PADIA CIVIL SERVICE CANDIDATES are PREPARED 
Prospectuses, 


t the Civil Service Hall, 12 Princes Square ‘swater, W.— &c.on applica- 
tion to the Principal, A. D. 


W —Mr. J. ASHTON, M.A. Fifth 
Cambri and Fellow of University Coll London, assisted by a High 

EN RESIDENT PUPILS for the Woolwich Examination. Nos 

n the recent List of Successful Candidates were red in ia Mathematica 

Asnron.—141 Glo'ster Regent's Park, N.W. After 25, Cambridge 

Henry's Road, N.W. 


‘WOOLWICH, CIVIL SERVICE, SANDHURST, and 


—Rev. Dr. HUGHES pan Gee. Coll. Cam.), receives into hls House 
TWELVE PUPILS for the above. Hias passed over 300.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W 


PRIVATE MILITARY EDUCATION. —A RETIRED 


OFFICER of the ‘al Artil havi f eupestenes tn preparing Can- 
didates for Woolwich, Sandhurst, the he ‘Barer, uniform receives 
THREE PUPILS as Membe rs of his F: mily, and ction renders 


Instruction 
them efficient and for ‘the Staff. 
V. C., Ryde View, Southsea, Hi 


Pine COLL. CAM. ENTRAN CE EXAMINATION.— 
The RECTOR (Married) of a small Counters Parts h_ in South Shropshire, Graduate of 
n. Coll. Cam., a1 an old Rugbeian, has ONE VACANCY. Cippsios, Mathematics, French, 
. And in to the Home of a higher order, 
dvertiser offers some Shooting and Fishi: ces to Gentlemen of 
(inclusive) from £160.— Address, Wenlock, Salop. 


| .—The Rev. C. L. AOLAND, M.A., wishes for 
a few additional PUPILS to be prepared for the Army, U Universities, ct. ot Profesional 


COLWALL, near MALVERN.—The Rev. ROBERT 
CARTER, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford, has VACANCIES for a few more PUPILS, 

now that the Additions to his House are completed. Canter is assisted 

Master, who teaches French, German, Mathematics, and Gymnastics. The 4 

and convenient, and the Grounds contain Cricket Field, Fives Courts, and G mastic Appa- 

ratus. £30 and £100, No Extras, except Music and Drawing.—Christmas 1367. 


Colwall Green, Malvern. 


— Address, 


: ra. 
hi 
: 
: 
Schumann; MM. Straus, Piatti, L. Ries, Henry Blagrove, Reynolds, Lazarus, C. Harper, 
and Winterbottom. Vocalist, Miss Julia Elton. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; 
Beleony. 3s.; Admission, 1s.—Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, 
CON COL nel all,on Weanesaay 
le. Liebhart, Madam 
H. Cummings, Mr 
» Madame Arabell 
will be sung by the 
lls, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s. ; 
Prowse, & Co.; and 


156 
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QouTH COAST, near HASTINGS.—A MARRIED OXFORD THE NATIONAL BANK. — Estanrisnep 1835, 
GRADUATE, late” Scholar, of Sixteen years’ experience, who being of independent CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £2,500,000. PAID UP, £1,500,000. 
devotes ie whole time and altention tution, prepare REST OR UNDIVIDED PROFITS, £51300 
-—Address, A. B., Post’ Office, Bexhill, Hastings. Directors. 2, 
MARRIED CLERGYMAN (B.A. Cantab., in Mathematical Gartlan, Esq. Hon. Albert H. Petre. 


A Honours, 1865), late Scholar of his College, 1 ay J tLy PUPILS into | his House 

$p.vrevare for the Universities, Woolwic! &e. his late 

ils one stood first in his! College in Mathematics ‘at Pittoridee, one obtained the Sword 

ry at Woolwich, and a third passed Fourth yw of 146 Candidates in the Examination 
for Direct Commissions.—For Terms, «c., address B. A., The Grove, Stratford, Essex. 


HE Rey. ALEX. J. D. D’ORSEY, B.D., receives Members of 
Parliament, Clergymen, Barristers, Candidates ‘or Roz Orders, and Law Students at 
Lectures,in Classes, or Privately, for Instruction in EN SH. COMPOSITION, PUBLIC 
REA and ‘NEOUS SPEAKING, at C. C. C. Camb., K. C. London, 
and 13 Prince’s Square, W 


INDOOSTANEE.—INSTRUCTION by an OFFICER, late 
of the Indian Army.—For Terms, &c., apply to Messrs. Ganven & Son, 200 Piccadilly; 
or to Mr. Mitts, 3 Old Jewry, City, E.C. 


‘PRIVATE PUPILS. — A BENEFICED CLERGYMAN 
(M.A. Oxon.), residing near my ny Vacancy for a PUPIL reading for the 


Entrance Examination at Oxtord references. Terms, £920 per annum.— 


Address, Rev. A. W., Ch. Ch. Oxford. 


Peter McEvoy 
B. Hartley, Esq. 
. B. Henshaw, Esq. 
Sir Ralph Howard, Bart. 
arvey Lewis, Esq., M.P. 
Admiral Sir Burton Macnamara. Fdmund Smethwic 
David Mahony, Esq. Philip Vanderbyl, Eiq., 
REPORT of the DIRECTORS of the NATIONAL BANK to the ventana 
THIRTY-THIRD ig fg! GENERAL MEETING, held at the Bank, 0) 
Street, January 28, 1868; Sir J. N. McKenna, M.P., in the Chair 
The Directors of the NATIONAL BANK have the pleasure ‘of Presenting to 
= tors the Thirty-Third Annual Report of the state of the Society, made up to the moet ey 


he 30th June ; their presen etemen incorporate es the Profit and Loss pae 
Half-years of 1867, ag y with observed. mt for the Two 
The Dividends and Extra Dividends payable for the Year 1867 have been 
same rates as those paid for 1866. declared at the 
Rad following Accounts in the usual form exhibit the state of the Company's Affairs at the 
close of 1867: 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES.-_THE NATIONAL BANK, DECEMBER 31, 
ASSETS. 


Esq. 

Rowand Ronald, Esq. 

Saunders, Esq. 
J. Bogle Smith, 


of at the 
ld Broag 


O GENTLEMEN of LIMITED INCOME.—In a FIRST- | Gold and Silver Coin the Ben of gorsscoeses £560,625 12g 
CLASS SCHOOL, for the Sons of Gentlemen only, a few PUPILS will be admitted | Advances on Securities at call . nat 751,273 910 
on reduced terms, for the sake of i increasing the pempexien. Usual charge £60 to £50 ayear.— | Government Funds, Exchequer ch hequi 333,126 ; 0 
Apply to Messrs. Mosery, 30 Berners Street, London, W. pi o Advanced, Parliamentary and other 12,505 0 
Advances on Securities at sundry dates, an urren 2,342, 
A PRIZE of £10 is offered by the Council to the Members Securities iheld against “Acce) ntances contra. i 3 
f th RATIONAL for FREEDOM of WORSHIP for the best 184 0 6 
Sehaas of Chiwh ‘Authorities, (2) Seatholders, and (3) the | 2@2k Premises in London, Dublin, and Branches, frechold and leasehold .. 185,197 2 9 
Resiciue of A Nation, to the Wrong nt Mischie! of Excluding the great Mass of the People, 
the Working Classe: m the National Churches, by the Pew System.” Particulars may LIABILITIES. £3,615,993 19 3 
be obtained at the Offices of the National Association, 16 Street, Charing | Notes in Circulation ...... 0 
John Street, orking Due by the on Deposits Current A ti 5 
-—--- to Bankers’ Drafts and on Securi 188,184 0 9 
Oy of First-class LEASEHOLD PREMISES (Commercial) for_a Term of Years, 2,043,889 13 @ 
£5 per Cent. interest, valued at £190,000. Also £120,000 on similar Premises (Freehold) ans etn dig 
Hy Cent., valued at £260,000.— Apply to W. 8S. M. Rayner, Esq., 56 Pall Mall, London. £8,615,993 19 3 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF TIIE NATIONAL BANK FO 
ALL MALL. —EXCELLENT WINES. — Messrs. FOSTER 1867. YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3), 1867. R THE 
respectfully announce for SALE by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 5¢ Pall Mall, on | Jon, Ialf-year’s Dividend at 8 per cent. per annum . £60,000 0 0 
Saturday, poh 8th instant, at One o’clock isely, the STOCK of a highly respectable peas stand 
ond WINE MERCH HANT,d gh sing very fine old Ports ‘nd un- With Extra Dividend, 16s. per SHALE 2 £100,000 0 0 
good bottled Clarets (imported direct from ), capital and other July Half-year' ats cent. per ANNUM 
i xtra Dividend, DOT 
T YHE GRAND HOTEL, Scarboro’, is specially adapted for for | Dec. 31 to balance, being the amount of Rest at this date Bess 
a WINTER RESIDENCE, being warmed by Haden’s Apparatus. Charges moderate. _ 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. £743,889 13 9 
j or Undivided Profits at December, £560, 
ANATORIUM. SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Till, S. Net Profit for the Half-year to 30th ose £101,338 10. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. A Medical Home for Tnvalids- Net Profit for the Half-year to 3lst December, 1867, after 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secrerany. writing off all Bad and providing for all Doubtful 
6 
OVERLAND ROUTE. —COMMUN ICATION by STEAM to | tess Rebate vi'interest on Bilis not due 0 0 
DIA, AUSTRALIA, &c., via EGYPT, from SOUTHAM and MAR- _ 82,297 5 
SEILI PENINSUL AR and STEAM N AVIGATION COMPANY 83,635 10 10 
BOOK f ENGERS and receive Cargo and Parcels for Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, Aden, — 
their Steamers £743,889 13 9 


Ceylon, Sony Calcutta, the Straits, China, and Japan (Yokohama), a 
leaving © a on the 4th and 20th of every Month ; for Gibraltar, Malta, Egy pt, Aden, 
those of the 12th and 27th of each month; and for King George’s Sound, 
by, leaving Southampton on the 20th of every Month: 
n the 5th, 12th, 20th, and 28th of the Month. 
y ‘heave been made: for the Convey: ance of G Passengers, Specie, &c., from 
Singapore to Batavia by the Steamers of the Netherlands India Steam Navigation Compan 
apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E. 
or Orienta! ace, 


NOTICE of REMOVAL.—TOULMIN & GALE, Dressing- 
Case Makers, of Sise Lane and Bucklersbury, are REMOVING to their New Premises, 
85 and 86 Cheapside, near the Poultry; West-End Establishment, 7 New Bond Street. 


T McLEAN begs to call attention to his Method of 
® CLEANING and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS, a Branch of Art which, with 
Valuable Pictures, it is so dangerous to neglect. —T. McLEAN, 7 Haymarket. 


W HAT IS YOUR CREST AND MOTTO?—Send Name 
and County to CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 3s. 6d. plain; Sketch in Heraldic 
Colours, 7s. om engraved on Seals, Book-plates, and Steel Dies tor Stamping Paper, 7s. 6d.; 
iter r,6d. Manualof Heraldry, 3s. 9d., post free, by ‘TT. CULLETON, 25 Cran- 
bourne Street, aecea of St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


MON0GE: AMS. — Five Quires of PAPER and 100 EN- 


VELOPES, Stamped with Monogram, on receipt of 5s.; no charge for Die. Crest, 
‘am, or Die engraved free of charge, if an order be for a Ream of the very 
500 at 2 $ 
Bireet, Corne ‘orner of St. Martin’s Lane, W 


CULLETON, 25 Cranbourne 

VISITING CARDS by CULLETON. — Fifty, best quality, 

3d., post free, including the em nggtoy Copper Plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each, 50 

Em bossed Ravelopes with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.—T. CULLETON, Seal ‘Gngraver,25 Cran- 
bourne Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


(CCHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 


newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Church apeee. London 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, Wolverhampton.—I\lustrated Price List sent free. 


CUTLERY, Warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, ison Sale at WILLIAM §, 


The 


ping 


BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the Sales. 
able Dessert Carvers 
Knives Knives 
Ivory perDoz. per Doz. Pair. 
8. 8. d. 8. d, 
3}-inch I 13 0 10 6 5 0 
-inch fine ry balanc is 0 140 59 
4-inch Ivor, 210 16 0 5 9 
4-inch fine Ivory Handles .......... - 20 210 8 0 
4-inch finest African [vory Handles coe 27 0 12 0 
itto, with silver Feru wwe «6422 00 35 0 13 6 
Ditto,carved Handles, silver Ferul 0 45 0 18 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles .... 6885 O08 19 0 76 
Silver Handles, ofany pattern ......ccceesceeeceeeee 84 0 540 210 
Bone Horn Hanotes.—Kyives anv Forks rer Dozen. 
White Bone Handles ........... 13 6 1 oO 30 
jitto, balance es . eee 17 0 46 
Ditto, very strong riveted Handles ..... 30 


The largest stock in existenceof plated Dessert Knives » Forks, an a the new plated 


Fish-eating Knives and Forks and Carvers. 
wn S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 


INGE: appointment, to 
It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his worivalled 
STERLING ELECTRO-PLATE 
NICKEL SILVER AN 
BRITANNIA METAL "GOODS, 
DISH “COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


RY. 
CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


With 
1, la, 2,3,and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5. and 6, Perry’ 's Place : and |! Newman Yard, London. 


ALBERT RICARDO. 
Examined and found correct, {ROWAND RONALD. 
Since these Accounts were made up, a Dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the 
ats up Capital of the Bank, and an Extra Dividend of 16s. per Share, together £2 Share, have 
en declared on the 50,000 Shares which constitute the Company's Capital; and the same are 
now payable at the Head Offices and Branches of the Company. e Dividend and 
poe now payable for the Half-y ear ending December 31, 1867, amount together to 
The Directors desire to state that the decrease in the Profits of the Seton . pr em 
the low rates which have prevailed for money, particularly on discounts 
securities in the City of London. 
The Deposit and Creditor bal of have i din the year by £115,463, and 
the circulation is also slightly in excess of the amount at close of a showing that, notwith- 


standing the general stagnation of business, there is actual of the 
most important de partments of the business of the Bank. 

As*‘ the Rest,” which is available to a reasonable extent to con- 
siderably augmented on the average of the last four years, the f the excep- 


tionally low rates of Interest which have prevailed for the 
advisable to vary the Ordinary Dividend and Extra Dividen 

‘The Directors who retire by rotation this year are James Bogle Smith, Esq., Frazer } 4 
shaw Henshaw, Esq., and Sir Joseph Neale McKenna, M.P., who, being’ eligible, 
selves for re-election. Admiral Sir Burton Macnamara, who has ap 
—— since last Meeting, also retires by rotation, and, being cligible, offers himavlf for 
re-election. 

Since the last Annual General Meeting Three Vacancies have occurred by the Retirement of 
their respected Colienques, James Allen, Esq., John O'Meara, Esq., and Thomas William 
Kough, Esq., to whose Vacant Seats the Directors have nominated respectively, Peter McEvoy 
Gartlan, Esq. +, the “Honourable Albert Henry Petre, and Admiral Sir acnamara. 
The Appointments of the two former Gentlemen, Mr. Gartlan and me Hon. 
who do not retire by rotation, require confirmation by the Shareholders. 

Since the close of the Year, the Directors have determined on openin at Notting Loy ~- 
ath ican Branch, at the request of some of the most influential Inhabitan 

istric 


‘past year, do do hot consider it 


Approved by the Court, 
London, January 24, 1868, ALBERT H. PETRE, Chairman. 


TURNERY GOODS, & 
List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 1 large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 


ue NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND. 
London Office REMOVED from 21 Finch Lane, 
TO NEW PREMISES, 


No. 37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 5 
(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838. 
APITAL, £1,000,000. 


LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

on, ong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head OfBes on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
ase per cont, to months of 


At3 ditto ditto $ ditte ditto 

Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on applicatio 

ills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign ee ie in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay snd Pensions 
ee eras, ether description of Banking Business and Money yo British and Indian, 

‘ansac' 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Incorporated 1857. 

ISSUE OF TEN PER CENT. PREFE CAPITAL. 
EXTENSION OF TIME FOR RECEIVING APPLICATIONS FOR SHARES. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that in comgoquence of § of the yy of the recent Extra- 

the 25th of F 


ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders until ebruary, the 

Allotment of the Ten per Cent. Preferential Shares will not te made until after that date. 

The Directors have, therefore, extended the time for receiving Applications for those S) 

to Monday, February 2, to and including which one on_the proper Forms, 

and accompanied by a Deposit of Ten Shillings per Share, ved by the Bank 
Prospectuses and Application can be had from the Bankers, the SecreTary, 


or of any respectable 
* GEORGE SAWARD, Secretary and General S 
Offices, 12 St. Helen's Place, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, January 27, 1868. 


Established 40 years, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


UNION INSURANCE COMPANY Fue and 


Corabill. London, E.C. Rates of Premi diti 
FREDK. GARLE SMITH, Seeretary ee 
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IVERSITY LIFE ASSUR: ANCE SOCIETY.—Exten- 


den to Foundation Schools. Additions fur Forty Years average nearly 2 per cent. 


bag Street, London, 8.W. CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 
puenrx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World, Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Orviers—1 Dale Street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and Charing Cross, London. 
Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the hy Revenue to £318,055, and that of the 
Life to £251,397. The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed fixed Bonus for the Life 
Policies of this A Ngee and their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, render 
them particularly advantagegus. Whole-world Leave is granted on reasonable terms, and 


id Thirty Days after Admission. 
sla JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
* LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
4 JAMES TOLLAND, Superintendent. 


FASD-L AND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C, 
m Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 


ife, 1836. 
a —% Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE | be 2PARTMENT—59 per Cent. of the Premiutms on all Policies of above Five Years’ 
standing. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1866), £1,126,541. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position an and id Character. 
[Ye the RELATIONS of CLERGYMEN of the CHURCTI 
of ENGLAND and of the WIVES of CLERGYMEN.—ASSURANCES upon LIFE 
may be made by the above in THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SUCIETY, upon the 
same terns, und entitled to the same advantages, as in the case of Clergymen. None others 
are mee ileged to make such Assurances.— Prospectuses and other Documents to be had at the 
Office of the Society, 2 Broad Sanctuary, Westminster. 
JOHN ILODGSON, M.A. Secretary. 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet S Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 
Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 
with participation in Profits, or at u lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 
Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 
At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 
The Claims paid to D ber 31, 1866 d to £7,280,071, being inrespect of Sums assured 
by Policies £5,655,628,and £1,624,443 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 
Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary at the Office in London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King a I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Chief Office, Rovat Excuanoe, Lonnon; Branch, 29 Pant Mant 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 

Robert Barclay ,Esq. William Tetlow Iibbert, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley Esa. Wilmot Holland, 
Mark Currie Close, 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Lancelot William Esq. Lord Josceiine Wn. Perey. 
Alexander Druce, Charles Robinson, E 
Fredk. Joseph Samuc! Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gischen, Esq. Erie Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq Joseph Somes, Esq. 
Francis Alexander Tiamilton. Esq. William Wallace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esa. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 

Fire, Lire, and Manine Assurances on liberal terms. 

The Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of Is. 6d. per cent. per 


annum, 
No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 


Assurance may 

Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

‘The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a larze invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilitics of partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a ha 

A Prospectus and ‘Table of Louus will be forw, arded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


Sx POUNDS per WEEK while Laid up by Injury, and £1,000 
case of Death caused by ACCIDENT of any kind, may be secured by an Annual 
Payment of. of from £3 to £6 5s. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS alone may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 


Single or Double Journies. 
For particulars wf © the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the 
1 


Offices, 64 Cornhill, 0 Regent Street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
e and the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 REGENT STREET ; and 
MANCHESTER...... 10 MosLEyY STREET. 
LIVERPOOL........ 50 BOLD STREET. 

NAVY, MILITARY, DEPUTY-LIEUTENANTS’ OUTFITS and COURT 
DRESSES completed on the shortest notice, the embroidery and appointments 
bcing kept ready, and may be inspected. 

_ COU RT DRESSES Lent for Levées or Drawing-Rooms. 


lienry Nelson, Esq. 


W OooD TAPESTRY—HOWARD'S Patent, in lieu of Painti 
and Graining.— ‘The attention of Architects is drawn to this Invention, now proved 
answer perfectly, as greut saving is effected by preparing new work 'y for its 
Machine-made Parquets, Howe d's Patent, to special Designs, without 
26 and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form 

‘Two Settees and ‘Two Easy Chairs, a creat improvement on the ordinary Ottoman, 

Only of FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Istreet, W- + Factory, 
34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


JNTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER: are respectfully 


cautioned against various Imitationsand peeoomenta, preserving somew. 
of the Original, but wanting all its essential 
Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label * Tucker" Patent,"* and a Number. 
The Smee's Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received tiie only Prize Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at ‘the International Exhibition. 1362, and 
be obtained, price from 25s., of most gc Wi d Uph | 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, E.C. 


BARCLAY, SON, & CO. (late Frety & Co.)—CANDLES 
SELF-FITTING END: 


Canadian Paraffine os - 16.60. 
Stearine Candles ...... 
Petroline Candle 23 with plain ends..... ove 


Colza Oil, foreign, refined, 4s. 6d. per gallon. 
12 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


PEMARTIN S SHERRIES.—Rail paid to any Station in 
England.—THOMAS NUNN & SONS strongly recommend the Wines of the above 
eminent sound Dinner Wines, 26s. and 32s.; superior, 38s., 428., 488., and 52s.; 
Amontillado, 52s., 58s.,and 64s.; old East Indian, 72s. and 84s.; Madeira, direct, 60s. and 728.5 
old East ~ = "Clarets: ‘sound Bordeaux, 18s.; superior, 24s. ; St. Julien, 28s. and 328. 
St. Estephe, St. Emilion, and Margaux, 36s., 40s., 44s., and 50s.; Cantenac Margaux, saa bn La 
Rose, Tour, and Lafitte. 62s. to 120s. : Champagne (good), 42s.: very good, 48s. ; superior, * 
60s., G6s., and 788.—Tnomas Nunn & s, Wine, Spirit, ond Liqueur Merchants, 21 Lamb's 
Conduit Street. riced Lists on Established 1801 


K. LAZENBY & SON beg to direct attention to the following 
Price List of Wines : 


per dozen. 
SITERRIES—Good Dinner Wines ......... 
SHERRIES—Fine Wines, Pale or Golden . 36s., 428. 
AMONTILLADO and MANZANILLA ., 
VINO DE 1, Dry Wine...... 


—Fiist Brands, Rich py by 728. 36s., 398. 
COGNAC GRANDIES_Old, Pale, and Brown, 48s., 608., 72s., 90s. 
The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kind. 

E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Trade by the numerous 
inqpities of their Customers for good sound Wines, and have imported and laid down plane 
and carefully-selected Stock, which their numerous Foreign Connexions have ey them to 
do to great advantage. ‘Their Cellars are now open for inspection, and Lists of Prices and 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

* DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the colebrated Receipts, 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and ¢ ‘ondiments, 80 long and favourably distinoutohed 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the ner Preparations which are 
put up and labelied in yeloes imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine ‘Articles * are respectfully mt that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 
Vortman Square, London, 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Exizaneta Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

EB. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


.—LEA & PER RINS WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
“The ‘Good — 
None Genuine without Name on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Crosse & Brackwett, Barciay & Sons, and Grocers and Oilmer universally. 


PARIS EXHIBITION—TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


> 
| IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, as dis- 
tinguished from “ Liebig’s Extract of Meat,” which name is daily more used for all sorts 
of extract. Warranted genuine and of perfect” flavour by Baron Lrenie, whose 
is on every genuine Jar. Cheapest and Purest Stock for Soups, Entré 
strengthening for Children and Invalids. 1 l4s.; 41b., 7s. 6d.; }1b., 4s.; 2 oz., 28,—equi- 
valent to ld. halfa pint of best Beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum & Mason, all Italian Warehouses, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, 
of Cc & and all Wholesale Houses; and of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, 
zimile 43 Mark Lane. 


RICK'S PARAFFINE CANDLES are made of the very 
finest Paraffine that can be bou; ehti in the market, and are sold at a more moderate price 
than most other roully first-class Varaffine Candles. Order of any Dealer, but be sure you get 
PRICE’S PARAFFINE; or if you want something burning still better, but rather less 
transparent, order PRIC i's GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE, exactly resembling the 
Spermac eti, and the very best substitute yet introduced for them and for real Wax. 


EET OPOPONAX.—PIESSE & LUBIN.—“ Sweet issue 
of a more sweet smelling sire.”—Berd ef Avon. Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each.— 
3 New Bo New Bond Street, London. 


(‘LEAR COMPLEXIONS for ali who use the “UNITED 
SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 
J. C, & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*«* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


4 
P- AINLESS DENTISTRY.—The latest Improvement in the 
Construction of Artificial Teeth, Gums, ont F Falates § is secured *, Ro + Letters Patent 

to Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MUSELY & SON, the oldest establish — sh Dentists 
29 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand, opposite Charing Cross Railway Station: 
These Teeth are supplied from one to a complete set, without pain - inconvenience. Articu- 
lation and Mastication are thoroughly regtored, and the Face resumes its youthful proportions. 
To those who have resided in the ~1+- 0 | public speakers, in: fact to all who need the serv ices 


of a Dentist, this patented syste: 
from pain ¥ with restored digestion cat natural a pearance. Consultation free. Teeth from 58.3 
ts from 5 to 30 Guineas. For the efficacy, uti ity, and success of this system, vide * Lancet. 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES, best, at Moderate Prices. 
DH. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


(GALVANISM. — NATURE’S CHIEF RESTORER of 
IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY.—A Pamphilet on Self-applicable Electricity, demon- 
trating the most Effectual, Rational, and Simple Selves reatment of Nervous and 


ROvRIGUES’ DRESSING GASES and TRAVELLING 
DRESSING B BAGS. with Silver or P’ dated. Fittings in every variety, MOUNTED and 

ORMOLU SUITES the BOUDOIR, T E a RITING TABL 

KODRIGUES’ DESPAT CH BOXES and SAVELLING WRITINGC ASES sim 
morocco of the best quality , Blotting Books, ee Inkstands, and Books! 

CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALBUM of, the best make, in antique 
Mmoroceo and russia bindings, also in ormolu, walnut, and coromandel o new and elegant 
designs; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVEL’ TIES for PRESENT 


Neu a, Epilepsy, Cram 

tonal Disorders, as. realized exclusively by the use, of 
MPROVED PATENT GaLvANIG CHAIN, BAN BELTS, and POCKET SELF- 
LESTORABLE, CHAIN BITES Approved. by the’ Académie de Médecine, 


ans, London, &c.; substantiated b Medical 


“ie 


Bart. 
“RS. Sir J. R. Martin, M.D.; Sieveking, M. 
free) treats ts and “ wherefore” Galvanic arrangements 
have proved m Sthieacious, even where apparatus and 
Medical treatment ha have tried in ailments resulti 


At HENRY RODRIGUES’, {2 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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WINTER COUGHS, COLDS, ASTIIMA, and INFLUENZA 


are speedily Cured by the use of 
SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 
May be had of any Chemist. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout,and Iudizestion. 
Ati72 New Bond 1 Street, London ; and of all Chemists, 


MOLLER’ S COD-LIVER 


In 1 vol. 8vo. of 1,408 pages, comprising above 50,000 Names of Places, 
price 31s. 6d. cloth ; or 36s, 6d, half-russia, 


x JOHNSTON’S GENERAL GA. 
ZETTEER. New Edition, revived to July 1867. 


“ Beyond comparison the most complete and accurate existing gazetteer 
of its own compass.”—DatLy News. 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Norwegian. — First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 1867, out of 27 

making awarded for this celebrated Oil, made from not 

id, as the darker oils. See“ Lancet,” “ Medical Times,” Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. Hassall, 

. Cregeen Dr. W. Boeck, of Christiania, Dr. de ag ag Physician to the King of Sweden, 

&e.&c. Sold in ca) Bottles, half pints, at 2s. 3d. each. Circulars and ‘Testimonials 

of — aaron incing Lane, London, E.C., Couteustor to the North London Con- 
sum) 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGIIs, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes 
“lI consider Dr. De Jongh’ 's Light-Brown Ced Liver Oil to be a very pure Vil, not likely to 
create Cae and a therapeutic scent of great value.” 
Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F. = S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work * On 
Pn eng writes :—* We a it a great advantuge that there is one kind of Cod Liver 
is universally to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil suppiied by Dr. 


Sold only in capsuled Imrensaz Ialf-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consioxers, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Now in course of publication, in 12mo, 


PPE MASTERY SERIES for LEARNING 
LANGUAGES on a NEW PRINCIPLE. By Tuomas Fume 
Gast, Author of “The Mastery of Languages, or the Art of Speaking 
Foreign Tongues Idiomatically.” In this method the study of grammar is 
wholly excluded, as being antagonistic to the natural process. 
The following MANUALS are now ready :— 
HANDBOOK to the MASTERY SERI being 
Introductory Treatise, price 1s. 6d. ~ 
THE MASTERY SERIES, GERMAN, 1s. 64. 
THE MASTERY SERIES, FRENCH, 1s. 6d. 
To be followed shortly by— 
THE MASTERY SERIES, HEBREW, price 1s. 6d, 


London : Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, | Paternoster Row. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Frontispiece designed and engraved on Steel by 
John Martin, price 12s. cloth, 
HE FALL of NINEVEH, a Poem. By Epwiy Arnenrstone, 
Second Edition, corrected and otherwise improved, 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —NOTICE. 

Nearly all the puke sévertion’ in this day’s “ Saturday Review ” are in Circulation, 

or on Sale, at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies of all the principal Books of the 

nm continue to be we as the demand increases, and ample supplies are provided of all 

the best Forthcoming Books as they appear. First Class Subscription, One Guinca per Annum, 
Commencing at any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. 


Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
NOTICE.—A REVISED LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT BOOKS 
withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, is now 
ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY UNDER NEW 

MANAGEMENT.— NEW READING SEASON.—Great Success of the 

Direct Delivery System. Looks are delivered, CARRIAGE FREE, by the Com- 
pany’s Local Agents. 


REE DELIVERY. DEPARTMENT.—Arrangements are 
now made for the Free Delivery of all the Newest Books to the principal 
Railway Stations in the Country. 
The Carriage of all Parcels will positively be paid by the Company—TO AND 
FRO—for all Subscriptions of £5 5s, and upwards, 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY.—The NEW MONTHLY 
CIRCULAR can be had free on application at the General Offices, or any of 
the Branches or Depots of the Company. 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY UNDER NEW 
MANAGEMENT. 
GENERAL Orrices—68 WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
Crry Brancu—64 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
West END Brancu—25 PALL MALL. 
BricguTron Brancu—80 KING’S ROAD, 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, late 

OOKHAM’S LIBRARY. — Established 194 Years. —The Clergy and M Members of 
Pook Soc ieties throughout the country are respectfully invited to apply vad the CAKRIAGE- 
FREE e Company supplies upon these Terms, direct from London, all the 
NEWEST BOOKS of the Season. Prospectuses of Terms, and Lists of nearly Seven Hundred 
of the last Books published, as well as the cheapest Surplus Sale Catalozues issued, are for- 
warded free by T 


HOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 
Chief Ome, 15 Old Bond Street, London, W. 
ity Office, 32 Poultry, E.C. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea toany emouat, according to the supply re mined. All 
the best new w Books,English, French, and German ay oe publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post fre: 

a A ClearanceCatalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY ’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, nearthe Polytechnic. 


TOWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY. 
NEW BOOKS, 25 PER CENT. OFF PUBLISHED PRICES. 
CweEr OFFICES, 17 POLAND STREET, OXFORD 


STREET. 


"THREEPENCE in the SHILLING off all NEW BOOKS 


as they are issued from the Press. 


TOWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY. —SOUTHAMP- 


TON BRANCH, 178 HIGH STREE 


and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY PLYMOUTH 


BRANCH, 15 DEVONSHIRE TERRACE. 


Now ready, New Edition for 1868, royal yal 32mo. morocco gilt, 


PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION for 1868 


Miniaeae ay ante Yeas). containing all the New Members of Parliament, all the New 
ppointments, &c. 
London: Wurrraxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. And all Booksellers. 


Third Edition, Is. 


THE EVIDENCE Published in 1855 as to the RELIGIOUS 

WORKING of the COMMON SCHOOLS in the STATE of MASSACHUSETTS, 

With a Preface. By the Hon. E. Twisteron, late Chief Commissioner of Poor Laws in 
London : Witt1am Rivoway, 169 Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 


THE NEW STAMP DUTIES. 


Attend DIGEST of STAMP DUTIES. Sixth 


showing the ALTERATIONS in DUTIES, &c. made by Acts passed 
906 and 1067, 78. 


London: Vacuer & Sows, 29 Parliament Street. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H, 
THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, price 18s. 


MEMOIR of the SERVICES of Lieut.-General Sir 
SAMFORD WHITTINGHAM, K.C.B. K.C.H. G.C.F. Derived chiefly 
from his own Letters and from those of Distinguished Contemporaries. Edited by 
Major-General Ferpinanp C.B. 
“ The Memoir will no doubt be read with great satisfaction.”— 4 
“ It is extremely interesting.”—Jlorning Star. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISHMAN in INDIA. By 
Esq. C.S.1. formerly Commissioner of Lahore, 
Mr. Raikes has produced an unambitiously agreeable volume.” — Times, 
“ Mr, Raikes has given us a very pleasant and useful book.” —G@uardian, 
“No young man going to India should fail to read this instructive and inspiriting 
volume written specially for his use.”—Civil Service Gazett2. 
“Tf Indian matters get rid of the unpopularity which comes of ignorance, we 
shall in a great measure have to thank Mr. Raikes for so desirable a result.” 
Imperial Review, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


WEBSTER AND WILKINSON’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Complete in Two Volumes, Svo. price £2 4s, 


‘THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With Notes, Grammatical 
and Exegetical. By W. Wensrer, M.A. late of King’s College, London, and 
formerly Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge ; and W. F. WiLkinson, M.A. Vicar 
of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, formerly Theological Tutor in Cheltenham College. 
Vou. I. the Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, 20s. 
VoL. II, the Epistles and the Apocalypse, 24s. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY; containing 


Concise Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. With a Classified and Chronological 
Index of the Principal Names, Edited by WiittAM L. R. Cares. 

“This dictionary is, as a single volume for family use, the best book we know of 
its kind.”—Z£xaminer, 

“Contains a far larger amount of biographical information than any other 
similar work, and surpasses them as much in completeness, accuracy, and trust- 
worthiness.” —Morning lost. 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


THE ESSAYS AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF A. K. H, B. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


L_S80Ns of MIDDLE AGE, with some Account of Various 

Cc ities and Men. By A. K. H. B. Author of “The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” 

“‘ This book is full of those clever and | which Dr. Guthrie has contributed s0 
bright scintillations of thought which | largely —the wholesome and _honest- 
strong minds cast off almost, perhaps | hearted holiday kind of work which is 
altogether, unconsciously —the centri- so wonderfully agreeable to read, 
fugal dust of the grindstone when from which innumerable lessons of truth 
the whir goes on from impetus in the | and goodness may be learnt without the 
intervals of real work. ‘Lessons of | penalty of an — brain or the 
Middle Age’ is a book of that class to | cating sense of being sermonised.” 


Also by A. K. H. B. uniformly | eee in crown 8vo. price 3s, 6d. 
each volume :— 


THE RECREATIONS of 2 COUNTRY PARSON, First 


SERIES, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. SECOND SERIES, 3s, 6d. 


THE COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and 
COUNTRY, 3s. 6d. 


LEISURE HOURS in TOWN, 3s. 6d. 

THE AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 
price 3s. 6d, 

THE CRITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 3s. 6d. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH CHURCH of a 
UNIVERSITY CITY, 3s. 6d. 


THE GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 
Firsr SERIES, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. SECOND SERIES, 3s. 6d. 


COUNSEL and COMFORT SPOKEN from a CITY PULPII, 
rice 3s. 6d. 
works of A. K. H. B. Author of “The Recreations of a 
Parson, ”” as above enumerated, are now published by Messrs. LoONGMANS 


London ; LONGMAN, GREEN, aud Co. Paternoster Row. 158 
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ARCHBISHOP THOMSON’S “LAWS OF THOUGHT.” 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
N OUTLINE of the Necessary LAWS of THOUGHT; a 


Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. WiLu1AM Lord Aseh- 
pishop of York, D.D. F.R.S. F.R.G.S. Ninth ‘Thousand. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. cloth, or separately, Frrsr Srntes, Fourth 
Edition, 12s. Skconp SERIES, with 31 Woodcuts, 18s. 
ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE delivered at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Max MULLER, M.A. &c, Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. 
By the same Author, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; Essays on the 
Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, 
“ Professor Miiller’s Essays are, in point of matter, among the most striking and 
suggestive compositions that it could be possible to point to on their own subjects.” 
Saturday Review. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In square crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


Ax* and other POEMS, translated from the Swedish by 


HEN RY Lockwoop. 


“Mr. Lockwood has done an acceptable 
service to English eee by translating 
these poems, and hus discharged with very 
considerable care and success his dutics as @ 
translator.” —Saturday Keview. 

~ These versions are poetical, natural, and 
flowi ings and rarely suggest a foreign ori- 
ginal. British Quarterly Review. 

oTnese versions ure distinguished by both 
pan and delicacy. Mr. Lockwood evi- 
possesses no emall share of poetic 
af cod he has consequently been able 
adequately to render the spirit and to , pre- 
serve the beauties of the nee i 
Imperial Review. 


“ The ve ave very spirited, and the sub- 
jects pb are fitted to pepularise 
Swedish legendary lore in this country.” 
John Bull. 
“ There is something genuine and hearty 
in almost every poem in the book.”"— Queen. 


Sos dmitted dearth and st: ion of 
ood post ry at home, one may well 

il such poetic treasures from 
iverpool Mail. 


“ The poetry is quite worthy to rank with 


the best of our recent English productions.” 
Liverpool Daily Post. 


abroa 


London: tanenien, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, with 900 additional References, 
in post 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


MATHEMATICAL EXERCISES, comprising 4,500 Exam- 

ples in the various branches of Pure Mathematics, Statics, Dynamics, and 
Hydrostatics, collected from Military, Civil Service, and other Examination Papers, 
and arranged in Sets for the use of Students preparing for Examination. By 8. H. 


WINTER, F.R.A.S. Military Tutor. 


By the same Author, Pant I. 3s, 6d. Part II. 6s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY J. F. MAGUIRE, M.P. 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s, 6d. 
(THE TRISH in AMERICA. By Francis Macurre, 
M.P. for Cork. 


“ This book ouzht to command the grave 
and earnest of the public......Itis 
eminently interesting, and is written in a 
most pleasing style, versatile ‘aaa vigorous ; 
it menage in amusing anecdotes, and in 
oe great beauty, exquisite bits of 

na touches of genuine humour 
and true pathos. But it is for what it tells 

even more than for its style, that it is 
valuable.” London Review. 

“Mr. Maguire appears to have investigated 
his subjects with unusual thoroughness, if 
not with absolute impartiality; and the result 

a work of very great interest and value, 
differen any other book of travels in 


America that we remember to have read...... 
It is very pleasantly written, and abounds in 
information ey valuable at the pre- 
sent moment.”—/all Mall Gazette. 

we think Mr. Maguire has 
the best o' Facts are in his tuvour, and 
facts are stubborn things...... His book will 
amply repay perusal; and though few Ene- 
lish readers will accept without qucstion its 
tone of almost unbroken panegyric, none will 
read it without. feeling their respect for the 
Irish race increased and their hatred deepened 
—_ the ill-advisers who will not suffer 

a people to go on quietly at home.” 
mperial Review. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW — BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICTORY DEANE.” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MAUD MAINWARING. Crom Grirrira, Author of 
“ Victory Deane,” “ The Uttermost Farthing,” &c. 
London: Sauxpers, Ortey, & Co. 6 Brook Street, W. 


THE COURT OF MEXICO. 
‘ow ready, Fourth Edition, revised, | vol. 8vo. 12s. 


THE COURT of MEXICO. By the Countess Pavia Von 
Koxxzoni7z, late Lady in Waiting to H.M. the Empress Charlotte of Mexico. 
London ; Saunpers, ‘Ortey, Co., 66 Brook Street, W. Ww. 


NEW WORK BY DR. STALLARD. 
Now ready, | vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


LONDON PAUPERISM AMONG JEWS and CHRIS- 
TIANS. By J. H. Sratcanv, M.B. Lond., Author of “ The Female Casual,” &c. 
London: Saonpers, Orzey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, Ww. 


Price 6d.; by post, 7d. 


Al LECTURE on the HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 
ER, as Affecting the Ritual Movement. By Witt1am Sipney Ginson, 
F 's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
Cuvncu Parss 13 Burleigh Street, Strand. 


Twenty-fifth Annual Issue, 8vo. 1,984 pp. 16s. 6d. 


TTHOM’S | TRISH ALMANAC and OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 
of the UNITED KINGDOM for 1868, | is now publishing, and may be ordered of any 
Bookseller. All the materials for this are il from the most authentic 
sources expressly for the Work, cited by the “ Quarterly Review” as “ containing more 
information about Ireland than has been collected in one volume in any country.” 

Dublin: Arex. Taom. London: Lonemans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 


PRINCIPLES OF EQUITY. 
This day is published, 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
THE PRINCIPLES of EQUITY, intended for the Use of 


Students and the Profession. By Eomonp Hexay Swewt, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Srevens & Haynes, 11 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, 4s. 6d. 


A COMMENT on RUTH, and NOTES upon JONAH. By 
the Rev. Tuomas Furxer, D.D., Author of “ Fuller's Church History,” &c. 
Also, by the same Learned and Pious Author, 
ABEL REDIVIVUS. 2 vols. crown vo. 93. 
CAUSE AND CURE OF A WOUNDED CONSCIENCE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
JOSEPH’S PARTI-COLOURED COAT, &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
London: Wit11am Teoo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


ON the VARIATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS 
UNDER DOMESTICATION. By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A,, F.R.S. Author of 
“The Origin of Species,” “A Naturalist’s Voyage round the World,” “On 

the Fertilization of Orchids.” &c. &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 


Now ready, with Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 128. 
OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends 


Current in Southern India. Collected from Oral Tradition. By M. F 
and ——— by C. F. Frere. With an Introduction and Notes by Sir 


JOIN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, Third Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, 8vo. 


IDEAS of the DAY on POLICY ANALYSED and 


ARRANGED. By Cuantes Buxton, M.A., M.P, 


This Edition is greatly enlarged, and contains numerous Annotations by 
some of the leading Statesmen, Divines, &c., of the Day, including Lord 
Cranborne, Sir Stafford Northcote, the Dean of Westminster Layard, 
Earl Fortescue, Mr. Lecky, &c. &c. 


“ Mr. Buxton has worked out a strikin idea in sather tee words. Many chapter 
ir. aries uxton a re 
point of size that it fs Little, for it ts mase of thought from eud to Mall 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 


THE MASSACRE of ST. BARTHOLOMEW;; pre- 


ceded by a History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of Charles Ix. Based 
on a Personal Examination of Ducuments in the Archives of France. By 
HENry WHITE, M.A. 


“ Of the state of France from the commencement oof the century to the terrible day of St. 
Bartholomew, Mr. White gives a masterly account. Fro i 
and state documents he has selected the details of a uletune at once broad in its general effect 
and minute in its accessories—a picture full of life, colour, character, and force. ‘he labour of 
ones 80 many materials from such scattered places, some very obscure and not easily 
searched out, is only equalled by the power of combining them ina oy manner ; and of 
the capacity to do both Mr. White has given abundaut proof.”—Daily 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 


This day is published, 8vo. 16s. 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, 


and Industries in England and Ireland. By SAMUEL SmiLEs, Author of 
“Self Help,” “‘ Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 


“ Mr. Smiles has never had a subject more intimately connecting Ke Ly yp te 
of mind with the establishment of new forms of industry among us, 

the settlements of the Huguenots, who left Franc: after the revocation of ee 4 of Menton, 
costing her, it is said, upwards of a million of her best subjects........ He only completes 
his interesting narrative, but a to ita dictionary of H families who 
maintain conspicuously to this day the high character of their forefathers.” Exam 

e cannot close Mr. Smiles's volume without bestowing on it the highest commendation 

for the admirable way in which he has collected and arranged his materials. He has tuld « 


story of absorbing interest in a most charming and attractive manner, and has written at once 
annals of 


the history of a remarkable relizious movement and a important chapter in the 
British manufacturing skill."—Daily News. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Completion of 
RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Now ready, with Maps, 650 Illustrations, and Index, 4 vols. 8vo. each 16s. 
THE FIVE ANCIENT MONARCHIES of the EAST; 


or, the History of Chaldea, Assyria, Baby —_ Media, and Persia. Collected 
and Illustrated from Ancient and Modern Sources. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, 
M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 


“Mr. Rawlinson has now completed his valuable work, and placed —itin the reach of English 
readers all that we as yet know of. those great fabrics of Eastern power of which the names are 
so familiar to us.”—Saturday Review 

“This work will long stand alone. ‘and hold an in our literature. It is 
seldom that one man can unite so many excellences in "—Churchman. 


*,* Subscribers are recommended to complete their Sets. Copies of Vols. II. III. 
and LV. may still be obtained. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION, 


Now ready, Second Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT in the UNITED 
STATES DURING the LAST EIGHTY YEARS. By Lours J. Jexxrvas. 


TIMES. 
So far as Mr. Jenni volume represents ovtotenl researches into the Constitutional 
of the Unite as Staten nd pore a there earned 
possesses ver. vaiue “as mon, independent 
with special opportunities of information. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
at heartily welcome the endeavour of ¢ writer who has taken some pains to wngorstend bis 


ect, and who has acquired a personal acquaintance with American and politics, to 
os ‘or us,in regard to the America of to-day, what M. de Tocqueville did for in respect 
to the America of the last generation. 


NEW YORK EVENING Post. 

Foreigners hese seldom gained so clear and true an in: a fate into American political and 
social life as is shown in a. Jennings’ interesting work. It coer, Gone. Se compre- 
hensive, and is —; ree from the captious and fault-finding spirit in which Englishmen 
have usually written of the United States. 


ECONOMIST. 
Mr. Jennings’ able and impartial review of the / a 


SPECTATOR. 
more forcible or more lucid account of the ideas of American Constitutionalists, and 
cially of y of Constitutionalists of the Cy day, it would be hard to find, or one e 
such an entire freedom from verbal surplusage. ere are not five sentences in the book 
which = be excised pereeptibi reader. r. Mr. Jenni: a delicate 
words a8 as its own 
any reader familiar wi politics but ignoramt of the 


. we could desire no safer 
CHRONICLE. 
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The Saturday Review. 
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"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLIX. | 
January, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 
I. GACHARD’S DON CARLOS AND PHILIP IT. 
Il, OYSTERS, AND THE OYSTER FISHERIES. 
Ill. ANJOU. 
IV. TYNDALL’S LECTURES ON SOUND. 
V. LIBERAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
VI. MEMOIRS OF SIR PHILIP FRANCIS. 
VII. DE FEZENSAC’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE GRAND ARMY. 
Vill. TWO PER CENT. 
IX, THE QUEEN’S HIGHLAND JOURNAL. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


ALERED- TENNYSON is now Contributing to GOOD 


WORDS, Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 
(THE Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE is now Contributing 


to GOOD WORDS. 


rue AUTHOR of JOHN HALIFAX is now Contributing 


a New Three-volume Story to GOOD WORDs. 


‘A Third Edition is now ready of the JANUARY Part of 


OOD WORDS (Edited by Bosman 3 Mactrop, one of Her 


Majesty's Chaplains), comme: a New Volume, with Articles by 


Alfred Tennyson. ay Right I w. ladstone. 
The Dean oft unterbury. C.J. Vaughun D. D. 
The Author of John iTalifax. Charles Kinvsley. 
The W. Lyttelton, George MacDonald. 
And Others. 


ue QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXLVIL, is 
published THIS DAY. 
Contents: 
1. SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
2. THE QUEEN IN THE ISLANDS AND HIGHLANDS. 
3. PRIVATE CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
4. M, GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS. 
5. THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
6. LONGEVITY AND CENTENARIANISM. 
7. PHCQENICIA AND GREECE. 
8. CHURCH PROGRESS. 
9. WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR IRELAND ? 
*,* Nos. CCXLI._XLII. of THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, forming the GENERAL 
INDEX to the last Twenty Vols., is now ready. 


Joun Mornay, Albemarle Street. 


FRASER’ S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 
No. CCCCLVIII. price 2s, 6a. 
CONTENTS. 
University Organisation. By A Don. Saint Cuthbert. 


Leaves the of our | Nebula in Orion. By 


in the Highlands.” 7 
The Swallows of Citeaux. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.8, 


The Marstons. Chapters LIV.—LVI. 
Max Miiller’s Chips. 

By the River Side. 

Rambles. By PatTrictus WALKER, Esq. | How the Irish Land System Breeds Dis- 


of the Mutiny. 


—In the New Forest. affection. 
London: LoneGmMans, GreEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
No. LXXIV., New Series. 


1868), 2s. 6d. 


Line Enoravines. 
1. “DE FOE IN THE PILLORY,” after EF. Crowe. 
2.“ THE WAYFARERS,” after T. Creswicx, K.A., and F. Goopart, R.A. 


Lrrerary 
THE TEXTILE FABRICS OF THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. By Mrs. 
Bury 
THE ROYAL ARMORY OF ENGLAND. By C. Bourert, M.A. Illustrated. 
GOLDEN THOUGHTS. Illustrated.* 
FRENCH PICTURES IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 
DORE’S PICTURES AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL. 
THE EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA. 
THE ART OF THE ARMOURER. Illustrated, 
ART-GOSSIP AND NOTABILIA, &c. 

*,* The Eleventh Part of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of "the PARIS EX- 
HIBITION is issued with this ana comprising Wood E of the 
choicest Specimens of Industrial A 

London: ona & Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


THE FEBRUARY PART OF 
WORDS (Edited by Norman Mactrop, D.D.) is 


Now Ready, and among the Contributors to it are 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. The Author of “ John Halifax.” 
Dean Stanley. Norman Macleod, D.D. 
Arminius Vambe¢ry. William Gilbert. 
George MacDonald. Professor Henry Rogers. 


| YHE SERIAL of SERIALS.—This Title _Mmay not inappro- 
priately be applied to GOOD WORDS, i h as it is 1 from ail other 
Magazines by being not so much made up of separate and felated — as of Papers whieh, 
while they have an immediate interest in themselves, form portions of valuable works, 
which will be completed within the one volume. Thus there will appear from month to 
month, during 1868, in the Serial, GUD WORDS, some half dozen seriai Works by the most 
emiment living Authors. And all of these will be conetnted with the December Part, each 
Volume of GOUD WORDS forming a complete 
Everyone who buys GOOD WORDS will thus have, at the end of the year, a handsome 
volume containing numerous Works, which, it is not too much to say, could not be purchased 
ae ately iy epee r ten times the price. This new feature in Magazine Literature is peculiar to 
There | is here another illustration of the truth of the adage,“ Union is Strength,” for it is its 


| large constituency of readers which alone enables GOOD oe to provide such literature at 
i the 


| Sixpence a month. And just as the number ¢ 


| be enabled still further to increase the attrac lone of the agasine. “* With these explanations 


and promises,” to quote the words of Dr, Mactrop, “ GOOD WORDS may be left to find their 


| Way to those good hearts that are ready to receive them. May they prove winning words to 
+ some, instructive and comforting words to others, and to all words of truth, Wisdom, and love, 
80 that after they have been uttered | they may leave behind * endless echoes.’ 


Village Sketches in Oudh.—III. Echoes | 


THE MARCI PART OF 
OOD WORDS will be Written by 


The Duke of Argyll. The Bishop of London. 
Aifred ‘Tennyson. The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Dean Stanley. The Author of “ John Halifax.” 
Jean Ingelow. Norman Macleod, D.D. 
And Others. 
Srranan & Co., 56 Ludgate Mill. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: Theological, Literary, 
and Social. 
Contents of the FEBRUARY Number: 
THE UNION OF CHRISTENDOM IN ITS HOME ASPECT. By the Dean of 


2. THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. By Densamis Snaw. 
3. THOMAS HOBBES OF MALMESBURY. By the Rev. Joun Hunt. 
4. THE MARRIAGE LAWS OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. By Jouy Boxp 
INNEAR. 
5. THE INFLUENCE OF PLATO'S SOCIAL THEORIES IN MODERN TIMES, 
By Dr. Heidelberg. 
6. THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. By the Rev. Tuomas Marksy. 
7. THE LONDON PRESS. I. The “ Spectator,” “ Guardian,” and “ Nonconformist.” 
(Concluded.) 
8. HYLAS. By the Rev. Henry Hayman. 
9. NOTICES OF BOOKS: 
1. Theological —2. Historical and Biographical — 3. Philosophical and Scientifice— 
4. Classical—5. ‘Travel—6, Poetry, Fiction, and Essay—7. Miscellancous—8. German 
Literature—9. French Literature. 
London: Srrauan & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, No. XCVIII. 


[HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 1868. 
With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and George Du Maurier. 
ContTENTS: 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. With an Illustration. 
—On the Road to Italy. 
—The Church Patrons at Albano. 
” 33.—A Small I dging at Louvaine, 
3 —At Louvaine. 
THE THREE LYRISTS: HORACE, BURNS, and BERANGER. 
SOME CHAPTERS ON TALK. 
Chapter 11.—( oF Promoting Talk. 
» %12—Howt k. 


ON .IRON FORTS AND SHIELDS. 

MY NEIGHBOUR NELLY. With an Illustration. 

ANARCHY AND AUTHORITY. By Marraew Continued. 
Smirn, Exper, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


Now ready, the FEBRUARY Number of the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


INTENTS: 


Co 
1. STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. “4 the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 


Price 1s. 


2. TWO MONTHS IN "THE WEST INDIES. By Lady Hersert. 

3. THE TRUTH, THE WHOLE eet, AND NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH. 
By the Author of “ Cometh up as a Flow 

4. FRENCH AND ENGLISIL EPITAPH. By Fnances Power 

5. THE LITTLE GORDON. Conclusion. 

6. NATURE AND DEATH. A Poem. 

7. THE SQUIRE’S PEW. By Anniz Tuomas, 

8. SKETCHES FROM NORWAY. 

9. A SUMMER IDYL. 

10. A LOST NAME. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” Chapters 60—64. 

Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington Street. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
This day, No. V. (for FEBRUARY 1868), price Is. 


SAT PAULS: a Monthly Magazine. Edited by ANTHONY 
Trotsors, and Illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A. 


Contents: 
I. FOR GREED. Cha’ 14.—The Bridegroom. Chapter 15.—The Bride. 
for th the Dead. 
WHOM SHALL WE MAKE “LEADER OF THE NEW HOUSE OF 


COMMONS ? 
ON SHOOTING. 
ON HUMAN LIGNITES. 
THE TRISH CHURCH, 
HAVERING ATTE BOWER. 


PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS IN LOVE, LAW, AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE.—My First Mission F.O. 


OUR ARMY AS IT IS, AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 

PHINEAS FINN. IRISH MEMBER. By 
Illustration. 6.—Phineas Finn returns to Ki 
neas Finn returns to Chapter 18.—Mr. 
Chiltern rides his horse Bonebreaker. 


London; Viaruz & Co., City Road and Ivy Lane. 


| MONTHLY HOMCEOPATHIC REVIEW, price 1s. 

(for FEBRUARY) tains : ‘* The f Life’’—On Chronic Disease. By Dr. 
Madden—Notes of Cases of Indigestion ‘treated at ‘he North Wilts Dispensary, Devizes. by 
C. H. Marston, M.D., &c.—Cases ill of I eterinary lractice ; wil 
Explanatory Remarks. By W.C. Lord, Esq.—Unpressions and Facts drawn from Ten Years’ 
Homeopathic Practice. By Dr. Bayes—Reviews—Notabilia : The Clinical society of London 
— The Address to the Royal School for the Daughters of Officers of the ay SO 
to Dr. and Mrs. Ayerst, of Malvern Wells—Notices to Correspo: ts, & 

London: H, Turner & Co., 77 Fleet Street, E.C.; a 
Simpxrn, Marsuart, & Co. 


PROFESSOR SCOTT on EARLY ARCHITECTURE.—See 
THE BUILDER of this Week; also for View of New Drinking Fountain in Hyde Park. 
Price id; or by post, 5d.—1 York Street. 


r i MIE ATLAS: a Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, and 
News. Established 1826. 

On and after the 3!st of January THE ATLAS will be ys unites entirely New 
Management, and while in Shape, T'ype, and Paper it will conform to the newest Models, its 
price will continue to be Threepence. 

It will endeavour to present the Public with a more complete Summary of the Week's News 
than is to be found in any of the existing high-class papers. 

THE ATLAS will support all Political Measures which are based on Constitutional 1 Prin- 
ciples, and are conducive to the progress of Intelligence, Liberty, and Order. It will dev 
earnest attention to those great and various social wants which it will be the work of a future 
Parliament to supply. 

A Special Edition of the Paper has for many years been issued for the use of India. The 
establishment of a Weekly Mail, to commence on March 6, will render this Lemony 
but a Supplement will = given containing information upon all subjects interesting to 
Colonial public, and an Epitome of English opinion upon Colonial questions. 

‘A carefully prepared City Article will appear in each Number of THE ATLAS, and in the 
Supplement further details of the Produce Markets. 


Offices, 45 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Just published, 1s. 
PLEA for the STUDY of THEOLOGY in the 


UNIVERSITY. A Sermon Preached before the University of Oxford on the Second 
Sunday after the Epiphany, January 19, 1868. By J. R. Macraru, M.A., Fellow and “Tutor of 
Queen's College, and Select Preacher. 

London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivinorons. 


Just published, crown svo. cloth extra, 6s. 
SYLVANUS, NETHERTON, and other Poetical 


Works, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Pag my composition of one who writes with care, and who is not deficient in 

ture." —Scutsman. 

* We feel comared his  poome wi will take a respectable place among the literary oo 
ble vol refreshing to the reader in these days of literary 

peas and They will bear to be read and re-read, which is one of the 
tests 

We have perused the Defore us with much Advertisers 

try.” —. clon Observer. 

“ Th t por t least one palification | ra Se arduous task of ascending Par- 
nas Versify mith great ease poems that form of the 
volume with which he has en u wae etherton.’ 
to perfection the author’s knack of versify’ and of traci’ a “clear, luminous, 
statistical fashion, the progress of human 1 Stinburyh Courant 


PUBLIS: BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 
—_ SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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The Saturday Review. 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 


THIRTY -SEVENTH YEAR. 


The Proprietors have to announce as begun, a New and Interesting Serial Novel, 
by WILLIAM CyPLEs, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


The Monthly Part for FEBRUARY (the first of the New Volume of 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL) contains: 


Home of the Locust. Our own Reporter. 

Making their Game: a Life Drama. Perambulations. 

Boy Sailors and Sailor Boys. Shushan the Palace. 

Maxims for a Man of the World. Among the P mane Islanders. 


Deap-Sea Soundings. The Month : Science and Arts. 
Lubrication at the Hairdresser’s, Four Poetica! Pieces. 


And the first Six Chapters of a New and Interesting Novel, 
by WILLIAM CYPLEs, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


CHAMBERS'’S JOURNAL may be ordered Weekly or Monthly from any 
Bookseller or Newsvendor in the United Kingdom or Colonies. It may also be had 
at A Railway Bookstalls.—The First Four Volumes of the New Series may now 
be 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


NEW SERIES.—Edited by E. 8S, DALLAS. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Contents or rue JANUARY PART—price Ninerence : 
ON _A SPITEFUL LETTER. By Atrrep | WASTE. 
TENNYSON. WITCHCRAFT IN DEVON. 
NEW YEAR'S DAY VOWS. OFFENBACH’S MUSIC. 
THE ORIGINAL BLUE BEARD. THE SIREN’S MUSIC HEARD AGAIN. 


SHOOTING OVER A BULL-DOG. DE ATH DE. ALING ARROWS. Drawn 
WHAT MONSIEUR SAW IN ENG- y J. E. Millais, R.A. 

LAND. Illustrated. MATCH FACTORY. 
CURIOSITIES OF SOUND. PRETTY MARUSCHKA. 
WAITING DINNER. TABLE TALK. 
SNOWED UP. Illustration. 


Together with the First Eleven Chapters of a New Story, 


FOUL PLAY. 
By CHARLES READE and DION BOUCICAULT. 
With Illustrations by G. Du Maurier, and Initials by John Leighton, F.S.A. 
PRICE NINEPENCE. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERTIE STREET, E.C. 


LONDON SOCIETY 
For FEBRUARY, now ready, with 16 Illustrations, price 1s. 


ConTENTS: 
THEATRICAL NOVELTIES. With an Illustration. 
A VENDETTA. By the Author of “Barbara's History.” Illustrated by John 
1 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS: a Strange Story. By the Author of “ Ruth Baynard’s Story.” 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
Valentine. 
» IL—My Valentine’s Story. 
POLICE 
THUMBNAIL STUDIES.—Sittinz ata Play. With 6 Illustrations, 
“BONES AND I”; or, the Skeleton at Home. mf G. J.. Wayre Mervittz, Author of 
“ Digby Grand,” * The Interpreter,” “The Gladiators,” &c. 
3.—Gourds. 
4.—A Vampire. 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. No. IV. 
Contemporary Biography. 

The Contessions of Novelists. 

Light Wines and Heavy Wines. 

Periodical ks. 
MISS SOPHY’S CRUTCH: a Tale. Concluded. Tllustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. 
THE COIN OF THE REALM OF LOVE, With an Illustration. 
ANSWERS TO CHARADES, 
MEETING A VALENTINE. 
MORE DOGS OF NOTE. Illustrated by G. B. Goddard. 
LONDON LYRICS. By Rorerr Becuaxan. No. 2.—Tothe Moon. 
THROWN! [Illustrated by Edwin J. Ellis. 
THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. With 3 Illustrations by J. Gordon Thomson. 


OFFICE: 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


NOW READY, PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE, 


To be continued Monthly, illustrated with Plates of the highest, ‘eens in. Colours and Tints, 
and with Woodcuts and Vignettes, 


No. I. of 


THE STUDENT, 


And Intellectual Observer of Science, Literature, and Art. 


THE STUDENT AND INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER is intended to replace 
the Monthly Publication successfully carried on for six years under the latter name, 
and which is just brought to a close, as a complete Work, in Twelve handsome 
Volumes, cortaining a Series of Articles of permanent value on Subjects of Natural 

ry, Microscopy, Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, Physics, Archeology, &c. &c., 
embodying all the most important discoveries and researches of the period during 
which it appeared. 

THE STUDENT will answer to its name in supplying, from month to month, the 
information required by those who delight to contemplate the wonderful and beau- 
tiful works of Nature, or to investigate the most important phenomena pertaining 
to the developments of Human Society. 

The wants of Microscopists and Telescopists will be periodically supplied. For 
the especial benefit of the former, numerous illustrated Articles by the best writers 
will from time to time appear. For the latter, in addition to papers on particular 
subjects of interest, THE STUDENT will provide a Series of Astronomical Notes 
for each Month, which will be contributed by W. T. Lynn, Esq., F.R.A.S., of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and will afford a valuable guide to Celestial Phe- 
nomena, and the methods of observi ing them. 

As an important contribution to a little known branch of History, and as sure to 
interest every family of intelligence and culture, THE STUDENT will contain a 
Series of New and Original Papers, by THOMAS Wricut, Esq., F.S.A., entitled 

mv omankind, in all Ages of Western Europe.” These Arti Articles will ‘be richl ly 

illustrated ed by coloured and plain Engravings, taken from the most authentic 
Sources, and executed with the highest artistic skill. 


LONDON: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MISS BRADDON’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
Now publishing, 


BELGRAVIA. 


Cowrents for FEBRUARY: 
1, DEAD-SEA Noval. By the Author of “Lady Audley's Secret,” &c. 


Chapter 19.—Out of the World. 


e Jerningham is 
—Deceitful all things. 
22.—Daniel May field's Counsel. 

COMMUNICATIVE PERSONS. By T. H. 8. Escort, 
LYING IN WAIT. Ill d by T. 8.8 
RECOLLECTIONS OF HER MAJESTY'’S THEATRE. By Noxt D’Ancy, A.B. 
THE PORTRAIT’S WARNING. By H. Cranxe. 
LIVING UPON PAPER. 
THE oad DAY OF POMPEII. By Watrer Tuornsvay. Illustrated by Thomas 


Gra: 
ON THE “SENSATIONAL” IN LITERATURE AND ART. By Gronce. 
Aveosrus Sara. 
9. BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTING. By Major H. Byrne Haut, 
Quest the Fourth. St. 
10. LONDON PALACES. By Watrer Trornavey. T.—St. James's Palace. 
ll. THE LAST OF THE WRECK. Illustrated by R. P. Leitch. 
12. the Author of * Bela Do By ey 
13. A GA Nove! the Author of “ Bella Donna,” “ Never Forgotten,” 
Book the First. Chapter 1 4-—The Servants’ ts’ Ball. 
—A New Chance. 


14, AFTER THE BATTLE. By M. Brappon. 
¥ ilt side an edges, price ready. Also Cases Binding 
(2s.), designed by Luke Limner, ie 
*,* The Four Volumes of BELGRAVIA form a most acceptable Present. 


OFFICE: WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, 


THE ARGOSY. 


Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &¢. 
ANNE HEREFORD, 


A new Illustrated Serial Story Be Bower, Wien, 


This Magazine is now ~~ of reviews in highest terms 
being one of the most reer Serials that have appeared for many 


of the Number : 


1, ANNE HEREFORD. By the Author of “ East L; With a Full-page 
Illustration on toned paper. Chap. 5.—Another foonm. Chap. 6,—Dead. 

2. ROOM FOR HIS LORDSHIP. By the Dean of Cawrersory. 

3. THE LAST FOUR YEARS IN ABYSSINIA. By Owe or rae Caprivzs. 

4. LOSING LENA, 

5. A RIVER-SIDE STORY. By Karnenine 8. Macqvorm. 

6. ON THE BANKS OF THE WYE. 

7. KATE FOLEY’S REMAINS. 

8. THE HUNGRY SEA. 

9. OUR LOG-BOOK. 


Monthly, 6d.—Of all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
STUNG to the QUICK: a North-Country Story. By Mrs. 


G. Liynavus Bans, Author of “God's Providence 


PROVED in the FIRE: a Story of the 1 fo of Hamburg. 


By Witt1am 3 vols. 
CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, No. IV., 1s. 


HANOVER SQUARE 


(For FEBRUARY). 
Edited by LINDSAY SLOPER. 


Contents: 
BY THE LAKE: Reverie. Liypsay SLOPER. 
“SAVOURNEEN DEELISH:” Song. ANGELINA, 
SNOWDROPS: Pianoforte Piece. Boyton SMITH. 
“ FORGET-ME-NOT:” Song. WILHELM GANZ 


LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
M ler and Bookseller, and 
And to be had of every Musicse! Pad a — er, at every Railway Station in Great 


Price 2s. 6d. 


AUTHORSHIP of the PRACTICAL ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPH, in Seven Letters, edited in assertion of his Brother's Rights. By the Rev. 


Tuomas Cooxe, M 
“ While philosophers were playing with the tel , and exhibiting it as a ‘ possi , 
Mr. Cooke crasped the converted to one of the subtlest and and moet valuable 
agents the world has ever behel 
anene F. Vantey, Dublin Express, November 21, 1866 (page 69). 
“ Mr. Cooke, who, far more even than Wheatstone, deserves the title of father of the El 
Telegraph, will assuredly ever maintain the anes niche in the role of the scientific 
benefactors of the human race.’’"—ngineering Review, February 15, 1867 (page 92). 


Bath: R. E. Peacn. London: Smpxr, & Co. 


APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS BY J. C. CURTIS, B.A. 


SCHOOL and COLLEGE HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
containing Sup, upplomentary Chapters on History, 


Thoussad, 5s. 


hi 


CHRON OLOGICAL and GENEALOGICAL TABLES. Fourth 


Edition, 2s. 
it ‘Hf any royal road road can be found to knowledge, the compiler of these tables has surely found 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY. Twenty-second Thou- 


the best and fullest quamary of we have ever seen.” Museum. 
*,* These Historical Text-books have been used excl , and with great success, 
tor Civil Service, and Class Examinations. ad 


OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE HISTORY. Sixth Thousand, 6d. 
OUTLINES of GRAMMAR. Seventh Thousand, 6d. 


OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. 6d. (Just published. 

“ Models of fulness and cheapness." Freeman, 

THE POETICAL READER. Twenty-third Thousand, 1s. | 
A masg of brilliance, wit, humour, and pathos, which it would be difficult to surpass.”— 
London: Simpxtx, & Co. 
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NOTICE.—Now ready, the FEBRUARY NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. | 
This day is published, No. VII. of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 
Monthly. Conducted by EpMunp YArTes. Is. 


Contents: 
1. THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. Rossezr, LL.D. With 
an Illustration. Chapters 27—29. 
2. A COLONIAL MINISTER. 
3. BABY NELL. With an Illustration. 
4. TRELAND FOR TIIE IRISH. By Frances Power Conse. | 
5. HERMIONE. In Three Phases. By the * Dernmentar.” 
Phase IT.— Dangerous !'"" Phase I1I.—Thaw. 
6. PLUNGING. 
7. TUE ROCK AHEAD. By Evmenp Yates. With an Illustration. 
Book IT, Chapters 3, 4, 5. | 
8. THE ROMANCE OF A GLOVE, i 
9. SOMETHING LIKE CHARITY. 
10. POETRY AND ITALIAN POLITICS, | 
ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. No.I. By Aw Amegnican, 
12, THE HON. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. No. VII. 
13. THE VALENTINE, 
M4. THE FLANEUR AT THE PLAY. 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From 


Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpubiished Sources. By PERCY 
FITZGERALD, 2 vols, 8vo. [Just ready. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS 


EXHIBITION. By G. A. SaLa, Author of “My Diary in America,” &c. 
1 vol. 15s. [Heady this day. 


Now ready, Is. 


THE SAFES CHALLENGE CONTEST at 


the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of PARIS, 1867, Statement of 
RoperT MALLET, C.E., F.R.S., and Robert F, C.E. With Appendix. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B. * Cantab. 
3 vols. (Ready this day at all Libraries. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the 


and School-days of an “‘ Intelligent Artisan.” By the Author of 
** Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 vols. 
(Ready this day at all Libraries. 


HOG-HUNTING in the EAST; and other 


Sports. By Captain J. T. Newaut, Author of ‘‘ The Eastern Hunters.” 
1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 21s. [Now ready. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. 


A New Volume of Literary and Artistic Contributions by numerous Authors 
and Artists of eminence. Edited by ANDREW HALLIDAY. 12s. 
[Ready this day at all Libraries and all Booksellers’. 


*,* Also may be had, uniform with the above, “‘ The Savage Club Papers for 1867.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
; At all Libraries, 


THE GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER: a 


SUTHERLAND Author of “ The Three Louisas,” 


(Ready this day. 
SINK or SWIM? a Hew Novel. 


By the 
Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
THE DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By - Percy 
Firzceratp, Author of “ Never Forgotten,” “‘ Seventy-Five ke Street,” 
&c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 
HIGH. 


STAKES, the New Novel by Anniz 
Tuomas (Mrs, PenpEr Cupuip), Author of ‘Called to Account,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 


NOT. WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: the New 


Novel by the Author of “ Cometh os asa nl 3 vols. 


* We could select many powerful and el t passages from this book, but we will leave our 
readers to find them out for themselves. The Se pevel is deeded clever, and belongs toa much 
higher category than the mass of tame, colourless nonenti every season vends fort = 


GIANT DESPAIR: a Novel. 


Farrow, Author of ‘ Hamperton = Financier,” &c. 3 vols. 


By Mortey 


(Ready this day. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By 
CHARLES H. Ross. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


ONLY TO BE MARRIED: 


By the Author of “ Frederick Rivers,” &c. 3 vols. 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY: a Novel. By 


K. 8, Macquom, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ By the Sea,” C &e. 3 vols. 


Ready this day. 
THE TENANTS of MALORY : 


a Novel. 
By J. S. Lz Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c.' 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


‘BOUND to PLEASE. By H. Spicer. 2 vols. 


[Now ready. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS: a 


Novel. By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


a New Novel. 
(Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


== 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


— 
The FEBRUARY Number, price 2s., of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents: 
THREE OLD YORKSHIRE POEMS. By Professor If. Morzey. 
IRELAND IN By T. Leste. 
THE WHITE ROSE, By G.J.Warre Chapters LIV.—LX. (Concluded.) 
ON CURISTE AN AND THE METHOD 
FICATION, By Sexson OF Its VERT. 
FENI ANISM AND THE IRISII CHURCH. By James Gopxin. 
RUSSIAN RAILWAYS. By Roserr Girren. 
CRITIC AL, NOTICES: —Swinburne’s “ Essay on Blake,” by Mon 
Mazuire’s “ Irish in America,” the Editor; Malleson’ French 
d. Kaye ; Max a German Workshop,” by E. B. Tylor 
Countess B George Meredith. 5 


NEW BOOKS. 
HON. ROBERT LYTTON’S NEW POEMS. 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By 


the Hon. Ropert Lytton (OWEN MEREDITH). 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
Portrait, 24s. 


LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By 


J.A. Sr. JoHN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. (Ready this day. 


LAST WINTER in ALGERIA. By Mrs. H. 


Lioyp Evans. Crown 8vo. with Map, 10s, 6d. Ready this day. 


EDWIN the FAIR, and ISAAC COMNENUS. 


By Henry TAYLor. Fep. 8vo. 5s. (Next week, 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY THROUGH 


ABYSSINIA. By Henry Durtoy. Second Edition, post 8vo. with 3 Maps, 
price 10s. 6d. 


FAR AWAY: Sketches of Life and Scenery 


in the Mauritius. By C. J. BoyLe. Crown 8vo. Frontispiece, 9s. 


STUDIES of a WANDERING OBSERVER. 


By W. W. IRELAND, M.D. Crown 8vo. 9s, 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. By 


ag BRACKENBURY, R.A., Assistant Director of Artillery Studies. 
vo. 5s. 


~~ 


NEW NOVELS. 
WHYTE MELVILLE'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WHITE ROSE. By 


3 vols. crown 8vo. (This day at all Libraries. 


ALICE GRAEME: a Novel. 2 vols. crown 


8vo. (On February 5. 


LORD FALCONBERG’S HEIR. By 


CLARKE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS: a Story of the 


Household and the Desert. By Ovumpa, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


GARDENHURST: a Novel. By Anna C. 


STEELE. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


SABINA. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE LORD of ALL: a Novel. 2 vols. 
crown Love shall still be Lord of All.” 

PIEBALD: a Novel. By R. F. Bove. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d, 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN 
LOSS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


By JAMES TOWNLEY, 
Surgeon to the Royal Female Philanthropic Society, F.R.C.S., F-L,S., L.R.C.P, Edin. 8 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTER- 


BURY. By Warrer Farqunar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
Second Series, commencing with the Reformation, Vols. I. and II. 
Demy 8vo. 30s. (being Vols. VI. and VII, of the whole Work). 


SECOND EDITION of HISTORICAL 


CHARACTERS: Talleyrand—Mackintosh—Cobbett—Canning—Peel. 
Ry the Right Hon, Sir Henry Lyrrox Lutwer, G.C.L. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 30s. 


CRADLE LANDS: Egypt and the Holy 


Land. By the Right Hon, Lady Hersert of Lea. Royal 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


ENGLISH B.A.’s and PRUSSIAN FRESH- 


MEN; a Comparison of the Matriculation Examinations of the 
Universities of the Two Countries. By the Rev. G. H. D, Marutas, 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 1s. 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City and 


Suburb. By Joux Tips, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “Century of 
Ancedote,” “Club Life of London,” &c. 2 ‘vols, post 8vo, 21s. 


A RIDE ACROSS a CONTINENT: a Per- 


sonal Narrative of Wanderings in Central America. By Freperick 
Boye, F.R.G.S, 2 vols, post 8vo. with Hlustrations. [Jn a few days. 


GIANTS and DWAREBS. Epwarp J. 


Woop, Author of “Curiosities of Clocks A. Vatches.” 1 vol. 8vo, 
price 10s, 6d. 


ROUGHING IT IN CRETE. By J. E. 


Hutary Esq., Author of “ After the Storm,” Post 8vo. 
price 10s. Gd, 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


A SISTER'S STORY (Le Récit d'une Seur). 


By Mrs. Avcustus Craves. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WORLD BEFORE THEM. 


Mooprr, Author of “ Roughing It in the Bush.” 3 vols. 


TIME WILL TELL. By S. W. Futom, 


Author of “The Great Highway.” 3 vols. 


By Mrs. 


LORD ULSWATER, 


sy the Author of 
“Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 


Also, immediately, 


JOHN FALK. From the Original Danish. 


By the Translator of “The Guardian” and “ Noddebo Varsona se.” 
3 vols. post Sve. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


STANDARD SCHOO!T, EOOKS USED AT ETON, 
HARROW, WINCHESTER, AND RUGBY. 


THE HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 


Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. Mommsex. Translated with the 
Author's sanction, and Additions by the Rev. P. D.D., 
Regius Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of Glasgow, With 
an Introduction by Dr. Scumrrz. Crown 8vo. Vols. 1. and II. 18s. ; Vol, III. 
price 10s, 6d. ; Vol. IV. (in 2 Parts), 16s, 


“A NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- 


LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By C.D. Yoner. Vol. I. 
English-Latin, 9s. 6d.; Vol. 11. Latin-English, 7s. éd.; or the whole Work 
complete, strongly bound in roan, price los, 


YONGE’S P. VIRGILH MARONIS BUCO- 


LICA, GEORGICA, et ENEIS. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


SIR EPWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DE- 
CISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo, Sixteenth 
Edicion, demy 8vo. with Plans, lis, 6.1. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and PRO- 


GRESS of the ENGLISH] CONSTITUTION. Ninth Edition, post 8vo, 
price 7s, 6d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW WORKS. 


A LETTER to the Right Hon. CHICHESTER 


FORTESCUE, M.P. on the STATE of IRELAND, By cnet EARL. RUSSELL, 
yin le 


CONSTITUTIONAL “HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, from the Accession of George III. 1760—1860. By Sir T. Enskine 
May, K.C.B. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 33s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, By Jaume AnTHony Frovupr, M.A. 
Vos, I, to 8vo, £7 2s, 


4 
GOD in HISTORY. By the late Baron 


Bunsen, LL.D. Translated by SUSANNA WINKWORTH, with an Introductory 
Letter by the DRAN of WESTMINSTER. VOLS. I. and II. 8vo, 30s, 


5 
BISHOP ELLICOTT’S HISTORICAL LEC- 


TURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, Fourth Edition. 
8vo, 10s. 6d, 


6 
BISHOP ELLICOTT’S COMMENTARY on 


o. Sawe EPISTLES, Greek Text, with Revised Translation and English 

GALATIANS, Third Edition, 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

PASTORAL EPISTLES, Third Edition, 10s, 6d. 

EPHESIANS, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d, 

THESSALONIANS, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON, Third Edition, 

vO. price 10s, 


7 
THE DESTINY of the CREATURE, and 


other Sermons, By the Bishop of GLoucrsTER and Bristot., Fourth Edition. 
Dost 8vo, 5s. 


8 
THE ARCHBISHOP of YORK’S OUTLINE 


of the NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. Ninth Thousand, Crown 8vo, ds. 6d. 


9 
THE BOOK of MOSES; or, the Pentateuch 


in its Authorship, Credibility, and Civilization, By the Rev. W. Smrru, 
Ph.D. VoL, 1, 8vo, 15s, 


0 
THE PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS of 


SCANDINAVIA. By Nitssox, With an Introduction by Sir Joux 
Luupocs, Bart. F.R.S.  8vo, with many Plates of Figures and Remains, 
price 18s, 


NEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun 


TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. Third Edition, Plate and 108 Post 8vo. 
price 10s, 6d, 


12 
30URNE’S CATECHISM of the STEAM- 


ENGINE in its various APPLICATIONS. Twelfth Edition, with 200 Wood- 
cuts, Fep. 8vo. 6s, 


AFTER LIFE: a Set to “The Journal of 


a Home Life.” By the Author of ** Amy Herbert.” Post 8vo. 
(On Monday next. 


14 
LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some 


Account of various Cities and Men. By A. K, H, B., Author of * Recreations 
of a Country Parson.” Post 8vo, 9s. 


COUNSEL and COMFORT spoken from a CITY PULPIT. By the same 
Author, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY FanEeR, By the Same. Finst Series, 
crown 8vo, 3s, 


GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON. By the Same. Finsr 
SEKIES, crown Svo. 3s, 6d, 


15 
NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIO- 


GRAPHY, in One Volume, with Classified and Chrorological Index of Names. 
Ly W. L. R. Cates, 8vo. 21s. 


HISTORY of the FR K NCH in INDIA, from 


the Founding of Pondichery in 1674 to its Capture in 1761, By Major 
G. L. MALLEsON, 16s, 


17 
AXEL, and other Poems, translated from the 


Swedish, By Henry Locxwoop, Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


18 
AN OLD STORY, and other Poems. By 


Cross, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 
Author of * New America,” &e. 


* No more wondrous narrative of human passion and romance, no stranger con- 
tribution to the literature of psychology than Mr. Dixon's book, has been published 
since man first began to seek after the laws that govern the moral and intellectual 
life of the human race. To those readers who seek in current literature the plea- 
sures of intellectual it nt we ¢ 1 it as a work that affords more enter- 
tainment than can be extracted from a score of romances. But its power to amuse 
is less noteworthy than its instructiveness on matters of highest moment. ‘ Spiritual 
Wives’ will be studied with no less profit than interest.”—Aorning Post, 

“Mr. Dixon has produced an intensely interesting account of one of the most 
remarkable manifestations of the modern social system. He has obtained his in- 
formation from the best sources, sought and secured interviews with the chicfs of 
the movement, and the inner circle of their supporters at home and abroad. The 
facts have been most carefully collected, and are collated with great skill, But what 
strikes us most forcibly is the power and reticence with which the difficult and deli- 
cate topic is discussed in all its bearings. The style of the work is charming. Some 
of the sketches of character are traced with the highest artistic skill. The scenes 
introduced into the narrative are full of life and glowing with colour, In short, 
there is nothing to desire as regards the manner in which Mr. Dixon has treated his 
subject. Regarded from a literary point of view, the work is eminently — 

Globe. 


« “Putte curiosity is thoroughly awakened on the subject of spiritual wives, and 

» two handsome volumes, written in the most vivid, animated. and pictorial of 

, Will tell us all that we necd to know about them. Tt seems almost superfluous 

to say that the moral of the book, from first to last, is just what one might expect 

from 1 cultivated and high- principled English author. Mr. Dixon has treated a 

difficult and delicate subject with great refinement and judgment, and he has cer- 

tainly produced a book which is calculated to absorb the attention of every intelli- 
gent reader who opens it.”—Star. 

“ Thousands of readers have been attracted to the recent publication called ‘ Spiri- 
tual Wives’ by the brilliant style in which the theories and facts of the various 
social sects are put forward, not less than by the natural curiosity aroused by its title 
and topic.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ We recommend to thoughtful persons the perusal of these volumes as containing 
many pregnant reflections on the history of the movements which they chronicle. 
A lithe and sinewy style, and a picturesque knowledge of the most attractive literary 
forms, enable Mr. Dixon to make his subject at once interesting and instructive. 
The tone of the composition is refined and pure to a degree. There is not a coarse 
line or a coarse thought throughout the two volumes.”—London Review. 


“* This is the most remarkable work of the season--a book which all thoughtful 
men will read with absorbed interest, and which will scarcely startle more readers 
than it charms. The literary merit of the book is high ; the style the author's best.” 

Leader. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. 


By the Author 
of “ St. Olave’s,” “ Alec's Bride,” &c. 3 vols, 


“We strongly recommend this novel. It is a charming Story, worthy of careful perusal. 
Every page contains some pure and noble thought.” —OLser 
“ A thoroughly interesting story. It is one to be read, and is sure to be admired.”"—Star. 


NORTHERN ROSES: a Yorkshire Story. 


By Mrs. Eis, Author of “The Women of England,” &c. 3 vols. 


DORA. By Kavanacu, Author of 


Nathalie,” Adele,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


A HERO’S WORK. By Mrs. Durrus Harpy. 


“ Mrs. Hardy has written so well that her book will please a numerous class of readers who 
like to be addressed by a woman of kindness, good sense, and refinement.” —Times. 


LOVE’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. W. Grey. ° 


“There is much to admire in * Love's Sacrifice.’ It is greatly superior to the ordinary run 
of tales. The character of Marie is presented with distinctiveness and force, anil the more 
startling incidents of the drama are set forth with excellent skill and vigour.” — Atheneum. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, | vol. 8vo. 500 pp. with numerous Maps and Diagrams, 15s. 


RAMBLES ON RAILWAYS. 


By Sir CUSACK P. RONEY. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 2is, 


DE BONNECHOSE’S (EMILE) 
HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


With Preface written expressly for this, the Authorised 
Translation from the Thirteenth Edition (1867). 


CROWNED BY THE FRENCH ACADEMY, ENLARGED, RE-WRITTEN, AND 
BROUGHT DOWN TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1818, 


FROM THE PREFACE. 

In soliciting the indulgence of the reader for my faults I believe that I have never 
given to any one the right to place in doubt my veracity, my sincerity as a writer. 
Ii, notwithstanding all my efforts, I have not been able,in touching upon a con- 
temporary period, to steer completely clear of reefs or rocks, I make bold to allege 
in my justification the grand and simple words that have run through the centuries, 
and which every historian worthy of the name should carefully preserve in the 
depths of his heart—“ I believe ; that is why I have spoken.”—LMiLE DE BONNECHOSE. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Next week, | vol. fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR OF LADY ANNA 
MACKENZIE, 


Countess of Balcarres, and afterwards of Argyle, 1621-1706, 
By ALEXANDER LORD LINDSAY. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON « C0, 


This day, Second Edition, 57 pp. 1s. 


A GLANCE OVER EUROPE. 


By M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.P. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON & CO, 


Next week, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
PAPAL CONCLAVES. 


By W. C. CARTWRIGHT. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON & CO, 


Next week, 1 vol. 8vo. with Maps, l4s. 


MAX HAVELAAR; 
Or, the Coffee Auctions of the Dutch Trading Company. 
By MULTATULI. 
Translated from the Original Manuscript by Baron ALPHONSE NAHUYS. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, LONDON: HAMILTON & CO. 


In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's Hospital, St. Paul's, 
j Merchant Taylors’, » City of of London School, Greenwich Hospital School, 
dinburgh Academy, &c. 
DP ELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
THE BEGINNER'S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s.—Kev to the same, 2s, 
EASY FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 2s. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 3s. 
REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 
MODELES DE POESIE. 6s. 
MANUEL ETYMOLOGIQUE. 2s. 6d. 
A SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF FRENCH VERBS. 6d. 
Wuirraxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


Now ready, small 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
"THE WORLD as DYNAMICAL and IMMATERTAL; and, 
the NATURE of PERCEPTION. By R. 8. Wyxp, F.R.S.E. 
Edinburgh: Otiver & Boyp. London: Simr«ry, Mansnarty & Co. 
published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A RHYMER’S WALLET. By Crapock Newton, Author 


of “Arnold: a History.” 


“ Decidedly the best of the Frat bat batch is ‘A Rhymer’s Wallet.’”| On the whole, we are 
inclined to think * Wonderlan best poem in the book. It contains many lines which, 
from their elegance, if we may use the phrase, any one might ascribe to Tennyson. 


Athe: 
“The best collection of poems we have yet read on our list. ‘Dead Minna’ : a sa Iptie 
genuinely simple and beautiful ; * Edwin to Angelina’ is subtle, passionate, and ooete? 
nidon Review. 
“ The poems in this volume may be read with pleasure. and some of them ues us to 44 
long, or to come back more than once. We admit that this is high praise to bestow on 
*rhymer,’ but Mr. Newton is not a rhymer of the ordinary stamp. Joe Land 
London : W. 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


if ust published, royal 8v0. with 19 Plates, 10s. 6d. 


N the VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, and the 
Utilization of Waste Heat from Open Fire-Places. By Faeverick Beesam, Jun. 


‘Mr. Edwards has brought within the compass of a moderate-sized volume a careful and 
very interesting account of the multifarious arrangements yale have been devised for venti- 


lating es buildings and dwelling-houses........... Mr. Edwards's suggestions on the utilisa- 
| tion of heat from open fire-places, and his proposition fr supplying heat by warm-air 
channels to a number of a appear to us exceedingly rateable, and well worthy of 


serious consideration.” —Lane 
Mr. Edwards goes into the rows question of tilation th ng the m 
rous contrivances and systems that have hitherto been adopted, and ~~, the a of hus own own 
experience and observation in a series of valuable suggestions. 7 Bulding News. 
London: Roserr Harpwicxe, 192 Piccadilly. 


Just published, Illustrated, 126 pp. crown, !s.; post free, 13 Stamps. 


CARTER'S PRACTICAL GARDENER: a Handy Book on 
Every Day Matters connected with Garden Routine. 
Orrions op tHe Press: “ The various articles have been written by of the highest 
authorities t working gard and they bear throughout pp Fm Ae | nd useful cha- 
racter.”"— Gardener's Chronicle. "This is another | ook. chiefly ‘composed of a 
of operations, that calendar is good.”’"—ie All our gardquing readers would 
do well to make a present to themselves of * Carter's Practical Gardener.’ "'—Country Life. 
James Canter & Co., 237 and 238 High Holborn, igndens and at 
H. & Son’s Rail lway 
8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


DIGESTION: : its Disorders and their Treatment. By F. W. 
Pave, 0 M.D., F.R.S., Senior Assistant-Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, 
Hospi 
eed ‘hardly say that sician has greater, right tha than he has to speak with 
cal authority on mat ion.”’— 
te a first- gives Katine of original thought ai wort 
not only t to be read by out of th but 
Also, or the same 
DIABETES : its Nature and Treatment. Second Edition, ready shortly. A 
“ Henceforth the treatment of diabetes becomes more scientific, reasonable, ont — 


& Sons, } New Burlington Street. 
th Edition, with New Plates, 6s. 


DEAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. By James 
Yeanstry, M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sackville Street, Aural Surgeon to Her 
Majesty the late Queen Dowager, &c. 
“ Replete with valuable information relating to the diagnosis and treatment of me 


“ Well worthy of perusal by all persons in whom deafness is incipient or confirmed 
_ Cuvrcuits & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Times. 

d Edition, revised, with additional Recent Cases, 28. 6d. 
onl ITS CURE. By G. BEAMAN, M.D., F.R.C. 
London: Rensnaw, 356 Stran 


Just published, Second Edition, with atiende. containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecror. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.’’ 
London: H. 219 Regent Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOKS. 
“LAKE VICTORIA: a Narrative of Explora- 


tions in Search of the Source of the Nile. Compiled from the Memoirs of 
Captains SrexE and Grant. By Grorce C. SwWAYN®, M.A., late Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. with Engravings, 78. (rn = 

is day. 


LIFE of SAINT COLUMBA, the Apostle of 


Caledonia. the Count De of the French Academy. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. [This day. 


THE CONVERSION of ENGLAND. 


the Count De MoNTALEMBERT. 3 vols. 8vo, 31s, 6d, Forming Vols. at 
and V, of the ‘* Monks of the West.” 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Otienant, Author 


of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo. [Early in February. 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES OF 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the IN- 


VASION of the CRIMEA. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Diagrams. 
[Nearly ready. 


THE SCIENCE of FINANCE: a Practical 


Treatise. By R. H. Parrerson, Member of the Socicty of Political Economy 
of Paris; Author of “ The Economy of Capital,” &c, Crown 8vo. ¥ y 
(This day. 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN: 


being Plain Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrange- 
ment of Plants in Flower-Gardens all the year round. Embracing all classes 
of Gardens, from the largest to the smallest ; with engraved Plans illustrative 
of the various Systems of Grouping in Beds and Borders. By Davi Tuom- 
son, Gardener to Lady Mary C. Nisbet Hamilton, Archerfield and Dirleton 
Gardens; Author of a “ Practical Treatise on the Culture of the Pine-Apple.” 
Crown 8yo. (Zarly in February. 


ON the TREATMENT of OUR DOMESTI- 


CATED DOGS. By “ MaGeEnta,” Author of “‘ The Handy Horse-Book.” 
(Jn the press. 


COMPLETION OF MR. WORSLEY’S TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 


THE ILIAD of HOMER. Books XIII. to 


XXIV. Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By Joun 
ContncTon, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Also a New Edition of Vol. I. of Mr. Worsiey’s Translation of the 
ODYSSEY, (Jn the press. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, medium 8vo. 750 pp. cloth, 21s, 


THE SAILOR’S WORD-BOOK: an Alpha- 
betical Digest of Nautical Terms, including Archaisms of Early Voyages, &c. 
By the late Admiral W. H. Smyru, K.S.F., D.C.L., &c. Revised for the Press 
by Vice-Admiral Sir E, BELCHER, K.C.B., &e. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

“ So far as a landsman can discern, it is a book of reference for everything connected with a 
sailor's life; and, besides, affords definitions or explanations of many objects in natural history 
connected with the ovean, the shores of the ocean, the disemboguement of rivers, and the at- 
mosphere ; there isin it also much scientific instruction not necessary merely for sailors, but 
for all educated persone. 

“This work will be a treasure to all aspirants in Her Majesty's pong ene very valuable 
work of meen even to the most experienced.”"— United Service Gazet 

The Admiral has thrown himself heart and soul into a work in ‘with he was to have 
by Basil Hall: and which even without that he success~ 
Atheneum. 
of sea terms and phrases, book must inev ‘become a 
standard for as it ny hundreds of words, with 


MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CONNELLS of CASTLE CONNELL. 


By Janet Gorpon. 2 vols. crown 8vo, (This day. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, 


Cromwell, and Pitt. By Crown 8vo. 5s. [This day. 


’| CHILDREN of the STATE: the Training of 


Juvenile Paupers. By FLORENCE Hii. Extra fep. 8vo. 5s, (This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “GLOBE SERIES.” 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. With a Biographical 


Introduction by Henry Kivestzy. Royal fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. With 


a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. 18mo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. (This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


This day, 
THE “BOOK OF PRAISE” 
HYMNAL. 


Compiled and Arranged by Sir ROUNDELL PALMER. 


A.—Beautifully printed, royal 32mo. cloth limp, 6d. 
B.—Beautifully printed, small 18mo, larger type, cloth limp, Is. 
C.—Same Edition, on fine paper, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Also, an Edition with Music, 
Selected, Harmonized, and Composed by JOHN HULLAH. 
Square 18mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 100. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER: 
. MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM, “ WAGES.” 
2, DEAN STANLEY’S “RECOLLECTIONS OF PHILARET OF MOSCOW.” 
3. MR. HELPS’ “ REALMAH.” Continued. 
4, PROFESSOR SEELEY ON “ MILTON'S POLITICAL OPINIONS.” 
5. MR. GEIKIE’S “ BARON’S STONE OF KILLOCHAN.” 


6. MISS YONGE’S “CHAPLET OF PEARLS.” Continued. 
7. MR. HULLAH’S “COLLOQUY AN GREY FRIARS.” 
8. MRS. KEMBLE ON “LADY MACBETH.” 

9, MR. GEORGE MEREDITH’S “THE ORCHARD AND THE HEATH.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


which are not to be met with in any other nautical work.’ *_Shipping and Gazette. 
Besides the strict technicalities of naval nomenclature, the gallant Admiral has not 
neglected the social side of sea life, and we think he has done well >. include in his Dictionary 
some ane peculiar to the cabin and the caboose.” —speci 
“ This * Word-book’ must ever remain the standard culnechy 4 as to all matters touched 
upon in it.”—Colburn's U.S. Magazine. 


LONDON: BLACKIE AND SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 


DR. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


Cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 

“The etymological part of the work is well done, indicating a Senitiocty with the lancuages 
from which our eo is derived, and at the same time a sound discretion in tracing the 
origin of words. The pronunciation is clearly and —— indicated, and the explanations, 
though necessarily brief, are clear and precise." —A thence 


DR. OGILVIE’S STUDENT’S DICTION- 


ARY. ‘With about 300 Engravings on Wood. Cloth, red edges, 10s, 6d. ; 
half morocco, 13s. 
“ This is the best Etymological Dictionary we have vet seen at all within moderate compass. 
We have examined a good many etymologies, taken at h and bel lieve them ali to be such 
as the best philologists, both of Germany and England, have @ 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


TYTLER’S ELEMENTS of GENERAL 


HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. Edited by the Rev. BRaANpon Turver, M.A, 
Sixth Edition, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


COMSTOCK’S MANUAL of NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY. Edited by R. D. Hoptyn, M.A. With Questions, and 300 
Woodcuts. Vifth Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GERLACH’S GERMAN  DICTIONARY,|™ 


German-English and English-German. The most complete portable Dictionary 
published. Bound, 5s. 6d. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, Monthly, 1s., No. Il. of 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 
FOR HOUSEHOLD READING. 
THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 
Part II. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Tilustrated by E. Armitage, A.R.A. 


OTICE._THE SUNDAY LIBRARY will also be issued in ‘olumes, 
haudeumely bound in cloth, 4s. Vol. L. in 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MR. SHIRLEY ee NEW NOVEL. 


SOONER OR LATER. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “The Silver Cord,” “*The Gordian Knot,” “The Naggletons,” &c. 
With 17 Illustrations by George Du Maurier. 


Brooks, that we cordia!! 
stage 


and iH readers with a treme: aceen harrowing plot, whose mystery is most dexterously main- 


ly Telegraph. 
often that we meet t witha novel of which we can truly say that the plot is high! 
the xe style is sing larly brilliant, and the tone is good, these highty 
teste now before us.""—London 


*.* SOONER OR LATER may be had at all the principal Bookseller’, and 
. all the Libraries throughout the Country. ‘ 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C, 168 
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CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by Dr, RIMBAULT, 


Will in future appear MONTHLY, and may be had of all Book and Music Sellers in the Kingdom. Each Number will contain from 40 to 60 
pages of Music, besides several pages of Literary Matter, 1s.; post free, 1s, 2d. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER of CHAP- 


PELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, containing a Selection of 25 Old English 
Ditties, with Introductory Remarks, from Mr. WM. CHAPPELL's “ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time,” arranged with Symphonies and Accompaniments 


for Piano, by G. A. MACFARREN. 
CONTENTS : 
1, The Mermaid. 14. Barbara Allen. 
The Hunt is up. 15. Dear Kitty. 
The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington. 16. Since first I saw your face. 
Phillida flouts me. 17. The Vicar of 


Bray. 
18. In the Spring-time of the Year. 
19. Come, here’s to Robin Hood. 
20. Early one Morning. 
21. Drink to me only with thine eyes. 
22. King John and the Abbot. 
23. Drive the cold Winter away. 
24. When the King enjoys his own 


again. 
25. The Roast Beef of Old England. 


2, 

3. 

4. 

5. The Spring is coming. 

6. The British Grenadiers, 

7. It was a Lover and his Lass, 

8. Come, Lasses and La/ls. 

9. My Lodging is on the Cold Ground, 
10, Christmas comes but once a-year. 
ll, The Three Ravens. 

12, Once I loved a Maiden fair, 
13, A Legend of the Avon. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER, consisting of 


THE OPERA of FAUST for Pianoforte, arranged by Franz Nava; and 
the Story of the Opera by C. L, KENNEY. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, No.1. Fifty Waltzes, 


&c., by Goprrey, containing the Mabel Waltz, the Guards’ Waltz, &c, &, 
Price 1s, 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, No. II. Thirty-two 


Polkas and Galops, by D’AuBERrT, &c., containing the Sultan’s Polka, the 
King Pippin Polka, the Express Galop, &c. &c. 1s. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE, 


For Three Years certain (by Quarterly payments in advance), the following 


PIANOFORTES: 


At 10 Guineas per annum, an elegant PIANINO, by Bord, of Paris, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with ornamented Fret, 6 Octaves, Check 


Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble ; cash price, 27 Guineas. 


At 15 Guineas per annum, an English Model PIANOFORTE, by Chappell & Co., in very handsome Rosewood, with truss legs, or in Walnut 


case, 67 Octaves ; cash price, 40 Guineas, 


At 20 Guineas per annum, a Foreign Model PIANOFORTE, by Chappell & Co., in Rosewood or Walnut case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three 


Strings throughout ; cash price, 60 Guineas. 


At the expiration of Three Years (provided each Quarterly Instalment shall have been paid in advance) the Instrument becomes the property of 


the Hirer. 


Other descriptions, including those by Broadwood, Collard, and Erard, on a similar arrangement. 
Illustrated Lists may be had on application to CHarrett & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 
THREE von’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF HARMONIUMS. 


. CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE 


ALL THE BEST 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


For Three Years certain (by Quarterly payments in advance), after which the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer. 


A Three Stop, price 16 Guineas, or 31s. 6d. per Quarter for Three Years, A Six Stop, price 22 Guineas, or 42s. a Quarter. A Ten Stop, 
ra 26 Guineas, or £2 12s. 6a. Quarter. And all other Instruments by this celebrated Maker in a like proportion. ” 


Lists on application to Cuarre.t & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


On the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purebase. 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED DRAWING-ROOM MODEL INSTRUMENT, 
With Sixteen Stops, Percussion Action, and all the latest improvements, price 60 Guineas; or if hired for Three Years certain, paying 5 Guineas 


per Quarter in advance, the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer, without any further payment whatever. 
The Large Drawing-room Model is the most perfect Harmonium for private use. 


IMPORTANT TO THE CLERGY. 


ALEXANDRE’S EXHIBITION MODEL, FOR THE CHURCH, 


With Thirteen Stops, Venetian. 


, &e., in Oak case, price 82 Guineas; or if hired for Three Years certain, paying 3 Guineas per Quarter 


in advance, the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer. An excellent Harmonium for Church or Chapel. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL & CO. have an enormous Stock of Grands, Semi-Grands, Obliques, Coteau, Pianinos, &c., in every kind of wood and of every 
description, hire, 


by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, &c., lately returned from 
moderate prices. These Iustruments are, in many cases, equal to new. 


which may be purchased at very 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


No, 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of 


© SPAS GORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-strcet Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London ; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
3 Middlesex.— Saturday, 
166 
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